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Here’s the all-soil, all-purpose 
tire proved by thousands 
of Canadian farmers! The tire 
carcass is tougher, more 
rugged — with strong breaker 
plies to give greatest 
resistance to shocks and 
bruises. Deeper, wider tread 
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STEADY 

STREAM 

of BALES 


CASE AUTOMATIC BALER 



BALE STRAW bedding/or cash 

Make extra money by baling straw for yourself or for others. Case 
Automatic Baler does fast, low-cost job picking up behind combine 
or, as stationary baler, working at stack. Pick-up reel power drive (extra) 
makes stack baling easier. There’s a ready market for the neat, square, 
firm, strong bales—straw or hay—produced by the Case Automatic 
Baler. - 


Built into the Case "NT” Twine-Tie Baler is the same continuous side-feed 
that helped the original Case Slicer-Baler to change haying habits everywhere. 
The Case Automatic Baler continues to feed hay into the chamber while 
tying, giving you slices of uniform size. 

With the easy-to-own, easy-to-use Case Automatic Baler, you’re ready to 
bale the instant your hay is ready. You hustle it gently into the bale before 
weather can steal its precious proteins and vitamins. You’re money ahead 
with Case-baled hay whether you feed it or sell it. 

Neat swaths, easy to rake into 
ideal windrows — square cor¬ 
ners easily cut—maximum ease 
in hooking up and operation 
—long, dependable, low-cost 
life—these are just a few of the 
advantages of Case Mowers. 

The Eagle Hitch Mower is easy 
to mount in a few minutes; 
available for any of the 15 Case 
Eagle Hitch Tractors. Constant 
Hydraulic Control adjusts cut¬ 
ting height, lifts mower for 
transport. The new "TA-7” 
semi-mounted mower fits most 
modern tractors. 


New low-wheel Case Side Rake makes money 
for you by building high, fluffy windrows that cure 
fast, are ideal for baler pick-up. Promotes even 
curing by putting most leaves inside, most stems 
outside. Works fast to save the crop, but gently 
to save the leaves. Saves your money by using old 
auto or implement tires. Also available with high 
wheels—steel or rubber tires. 


Case builds 25 great tractors and a full line of high- 
performance farm machines. Mark here or write in 
margin:' any that interest you. Mail to J. I. Case Co., 
Dept. CG-4, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, London, Toronto, Montreal. 

□Automatic Baler DTractor (give size) 

□Tractor Mowers DSelf-Propelled Combines 

□Side Rakes □Pull-Type Combines (size) 

□Forage Harvester 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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Under the 
Peace Tower 

by HUGH BOYD 

HE past winter in the Ottawa 
valley was conspicuous for ab¬ 
normally high temperatures and 
a light snowfall, for which dubious 
blessings, payment will probably be 
exacted in due course. The weather¬ 
man pored over his records for 65 
years or so, to find anything like it. 

Political weathermen have been 
doing some research work, too. They 
find that up to early spring at any rate, 
that this has been one of the most un¬ 
productive sessions of Parliament in 
history. That is to say, in terms of 
legislation and other essential public 
business accomplished. 

Last month’s catalog of visitors 
included Mr. R. A. Butler, the British 
chancellor of the exchequer, to whom 
special interest attached, because of 
the feeling that Ottawa might quite 
possibly be welcoming a future British 
prime minister. He certainly did noth¬ 
ing to dispel that impression. How¬ 
ever, Mr. Butler’s visit has left many 
people wondering how far it will bear 
fruit in the form of expanded trade— 
presumably one of its chief objectives. 

The question is complex, because 
the answer depends so largely upon 
actions taken outside Canada—particu¬ 
larly at Washington. Thus, western 
farmers, with their'eyes on the British 
market, have more than a passing 
interest in the trade policies of the 
new United States administration and 
Congress. Restrictions, whether by 
tariffs, or quotas, or customs rulings, 
still stand in the way of British ex¬ 
porters trying to earn dollars in the 
American market. Those dollars are 
obviously required in order to buy 
goods from Canada, as well as from 
the U.S. 

Canada’s own attitude toward im¬ 
ports, while imperfect, looks consider¬ 
ably better. The general scale of 
Canadian tariffs is low when compared 
with those of almost all other coun¬ 
tries. We have lived up to the spirit 
of the Geneva trade agreement by 
cleaning up our customs regulations— 
which the U.S. has not yet done. On 
the tariff side, indeed, the British don’t 
seem anxious to see Canada moving 
too enthusiastically in the direction 
of free trade—because every article 
admitted free of duty wipes out the 
British preferential tariff. And without 
question, the preference helps offset 
the geographic disadvantage under 
which British traders labor, when try¬ 
ing to sell goods to Canadians in com¬ 
petition with the United States. 

There is a good deal of sympathy 
here with that attitude. At the same 
time, it seems a fair question to ask 
whether British manufacturers are 
making the most of their opportunities 
in the Canadian market. In their favor, 
apart from tariff advantages, is an 
underlying willingness on the part of 
Canadians to buy British goods. What 
counts more is a general respect for the 
quality of British workmanship. 

But a high quality product at a 
reasonable price means little, if it can’t 
be delivered to the customer’s order. 

There have been disappointing experi¬ 
ences, which can be explained only 
in part by the difficulties arising from 
re-armament in Britain. A conspicuous 
example is the automobile adventure 


« 



The British, with a tariff advantage 
over all other European countries, 
have demonstrated that there is a 
sizable market in this country for small 
and medium - sized cars, especially 
where there are good roads. They 
pioneered the field; the North Ameri¬ 
can makers still clung to the idea of 
bigness, and offered no alternative. 
But service in parts has lagged behind. 
One or two British firms are now 
moving energetically to correct this 
defect: unless the movement is gen¬ 
eral, however, a promising trade may 
suffer a serious setback. 

Perhaps Mr. Butler heard about 
some of these marketing problems 
when he was in Ottawa. They do have 
a distinct bearing on his slogan of 
“trade not aid.” 

None of this is academic to the 
western farmer, who, unlike some 
people in other parts of Canada, needs 
no lessons on the value of two-way 
trade and many-way trade. It is largely 
because his British customers are short 
of dollars to purchase bacon, eggs, 
cheese and so on, that he is afraid of 
still further price declines. Last month, 
with Mr. Butler’s visit sandwiehed in 
between, the federal cabinet met two 
farmers’ delegations. Both the Cana¬ 
dian Federation of Agriculture and 
the Prairie Farmers’ Unions laid much 
stress on price support policy in the 
course of a general presentation of 
views. The CFA pointed out that 
net farm income in 1952, according 
to preliminary official figures, had 
dropped by 12 per cent from the 
previous year, while farm costs had 
actually risen nearly five per cent. 

Meanwhile in the United States, 
there were signs that the new admin¬ 
istration aims to reduce its own sup¬ 
ports—which, of course, have been at 
much higher levels than in Canada. 
There is some interest here in the 
words of Mr. Ezra Benson, the secre¬ 
tary of agriculture: “Eventually, 1 
hope we can get agriculture on its 
own feet, so it won’t have to depend 
so greatly on price supports. At least 
we should get away from a rigid 
system of high supports.” 

Possibly Mr. Benson hopes to work 
his way cautiously toward something 
like Canada’s Agricultural Prices Sup¬ 
port Act. 



you’ll get more for your winter-weary battery NOW 
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For 60 days your Willard Dealer will 
give you an extra liberal allowance for your 
old battery regardless of its make, age or condition, 
when you trade it for a factory-fresh, quick-starting Willard. 

Don’t let a battery failure put you in a tough spot. 
See your Willard Dealer today—his extra March-April 
allowance makes it smarter to trade now 
than to take a chance. 

YOU PAY NO MORE FOR A WILLARD —For more than 50 years 
Willard has devoted its entire energy and skill to producing batteries 
which have earned a world-wide reputation for quick starting—for long 
life. But a Willard sells in the same price range as many ordinary batteries 
—and costs a lot less to own. 

YET WILLARD GIVES YOU... 


Safety-Fill Construction for 

positive protection against over¬ 
filling, the cause of acid spray and 
dangerous corrosion. 

Up to 119% more starting power 

at zero than required by S.A.E. 
standards. 


Metalex Grids for 100% more 
protection against overcharging, 
today’s Number One Battery Killer. 

National Guarantee . • • the 

written guarantee you get when 
you buy a Willard will be honored 
anywhere you drive. 


WILLARD PRICES START AT 


17 ” 


Less an extra big trade-in allowance for your old battery 
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mm 

"SAFETY-FILL” BATTERIES 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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CRESTLINE VICTORIA 


much thafe finer l 


CUSTOMLINE 
FOUR-DOOR SEDAN 


METEOR SALUTES FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Whitewall tires and chrome wheel 
trim rings optional at extra cost. 


soling 


Compare the beautiful, youthful ’53 Meteor 
with any other car in the low price field! See why 
so many more people are buying this finer value. 
On even the roughest roads, Meteor with the 
new "Wonder Ride” moves with greater smooth¬ 
ness than ever before. Meteor offers two great 
V-8’s, including 120 Hp. "Fury” V-8—most 
powerful engine in the low price field—built by 
the world’s largest manufacturer of V-8’s. 
Before you buy any new car, drive a ’53 Meteor! 

Meteor offers 3-way choice in transmissions in all 3 series: 

Merc-O-Matic Drive, greatest of all automatic drives; 
or thrifty Touch-O-Matic Overdrive (both optional at 
extra cost ) or Silent-Ease Standard Transmission. 


BEFORE YOU DECIDE 


YOU’RE INVITED. . .TRY 
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T HE Goodwill Mis¬ 
sion which Canada 
sent to Latin Am¬ 
erica in January, was not 
only a goodwill mission 
in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but it had a 
very special interest in 
trade development. It 
was for this reason that 
the Mission was headed 
by the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, the Rt. 

Hon. C. D. Howe. 

We were not able to 
visit all of the 20 or more 
countries in Central and 
South America, but in 
the short space of five 
weeks, from the time the party left 
Ottawa until it returned, 11 countries 
were visited. They were: Mexico, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Brazil, Argen¬ 
tina and Uruguay on the mainland, 
and Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Re¬ 
public, Puerto Rico and Trinidad in 
the West Indies. 


The group consisted 12 persons, of 
whom five, including the Minister, 
were from the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. One represented the 
Department of External Affairs, and 
the remainder, Canadian industry and 
trade., There was one representative 
each from the Canadian-South Ameri¬ 
can Association, the Canadian Ex¬ 
porters’ Association the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, the milling industry, 
the pulp and paper industry, and the Quebec 
Chamber of Commerce. Agriculture was represented 
by Jean Marie Bonin, general manager, La Co¬ 
operative Agricole de Granby, in addition to the 
Wheat Board representative. It was my third visit 
to some of these countries as a representative of 
the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Since we travelled mostly by air, we had little 
opportunity to see very much of the countries 
visited, outside of urban centers. Wherever we 
went, the details of our program had been arranged 
in advance by the local Canadian embassies or con¬ 
sulates. The governments of the countries visited 
extended official welcomes to the Mission, and were 
most helpful at all times. In all countries, we met 
the president's and high government officials, as well 
as businessmen. It was all most interesting and 
worthwhile, and left me with the desire to see more 
of the people and resources of each country we 
visited. 

South America is a magnificent continent, with 
the incomparable Andes in the west and its great 
forests, plains, and rivers; but most important of all 
are the people themselves. Nowhere in the world 
will you meet more charming people than in Latin 
America. They are extremely courteous and friendly, 
and have the knack of making a visitor feel at 
home immediately. The businessmen of Latin 
America are keen, alert and progressive. They are 
proud of their countries, and take great pride in 
their achievements. 


C ANADA’S trade with Latin America has been 
growing very rapidly. Our total tr ade with these 
countries in the calendar year 1938, for example, 
amounted to only $33 million. This meant exports 
of only $17.4 million, and imports of $16 million. 
Last year, our total trade with these countries 
amounted to $556 million, including exports of 
$272.4 million and imports of $284.2 million. Trade, 
like crops and livestock, must be nourished and 
protected with good will and careful attention; 
hence the government mission to Latin America. 

The figures indicate that our exports to Latin 
American countries are practically balanced by 
imports from the same countries; and those visited 
by the Mission account for about 80 per cent of 
our Latin American trade. Moreover, climate and 
geography have so regulated the production and 
Lade of Canada and these countries, that we more 
or less complement each other. Tropical or semi- 
tropical countries like Brazil, Venezuela and Col¬ 
ombia, for example, produce coffee, which we buy; 


A brief account of the Canadian Good¬ 
will Mission to eleven Latin American 
countries , as told to The Country Guide 

by C. B. DAVIDSON 

and they, in turn, purchase our wheat and flour, 
since wheat is produced more economically in the 
countries of the Temperate Zone. Other food prod¬ 
ucts which we send them are fish and milk prod¬ 
ucts; but well over half of our total exports to them 
consist of machinery and manufactured goods. 

This export of industrial goods is, therefore, an 
important feature of our trade with Latin America, 
which, like Canada, has under way a vast develop¬ 
ment of natural resources. Xikewise, the popula¬ 
tions of these countries are increasing very rapidly. 
When we remember that Latin America already 
has a population of 150 million people, whose living 
standards are rising very noticeably, the importance 
of these markets will be evident,'both as to food 
and manufactured products. 

In Canada’s trade with all other countries, the 
United States and the United Kingdom are, of 
course, our most important markets. After these, 
however, four other countries follow very closely. 
One of these is Brazil, and the others are Belgium, 


The Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Canada’s Minister of 
Trade and Commerce (left), examines a coffee 
plant on a Brazilian plantation. 


Germany and Japan. Last year, Cana¬ 
dian exports to Brazil amounted to 
slightly over $81 million, which com¬ 
pares with only $3.5 million before 
World War II. 

Western Canada, of course, has a 
special interest in Latin America, as 
a market for Canadian wheat. In pre¬ 
war years our wheat exports to this 
area were very small. After World War II, we be¬ 
gan to find markets in these countries for wheat; 
and also for flour in countries which do not 
have flour mills. Even five years ago our exports of 
wheat and flour to Latin America ranged from 10 
to 15 million bushels. In the 1951-52 crop year, 
our exports were approximately 30 million bushels; 
and in the 1952-53 crop year a new recoru will be 
established. 

These countr ies have demonstrated that they can 
provide a steady and an increasing market for our 
exports of wheat. There is also a small, but grow¬ 
ing, demand for cereal crops such as oats and bar 
ley. In addition, I would particularly like to stress 
the market which exists in Latin America for other 
farm products such as condensed and powdered 
milk. Generally speaking, in these countries milk 
supplies are limited, and some milk in powdered 
form is imported by practically all of the Latin 
American countries. While in Mexico I was much 
interested to learn also, that Mexico was using 
Canadian eggs in substantial volume. 

E ACH of the Latin American countries has its 
own characteristics, of course; and one would 
need to know them very well indeed to make 
accurate comparisons between them. Brazil is by 
far the largest, with approximately 3.2 million 
square miles, as compared with Canada’s 3.8 million. 

Her population is about 52 million. Much of this 
huge country is as yet quite undeveloped, but about 
two-thirds of the people are engaged in agriculture 
and related occupations. Brazil produces coffee, 
corn, rice, cotton, sugar cane, and has a very large 
livestock population, particularly of cattle. Her 
principal export items are coffee, followed by cot¬ 
ton, and more recently, by iron ore. 

The Argentine is, of course, a great agricultural 
country and has been noted for its exports of wheat, 
corn, oil seeds and meat. A year ago, Argentina 
experienced a disastrous crop failure, but yields in 
1952 were generally above average, and at the 
time of our visit, the crop was just commencing to 
move. 

Contrary to our system of bulk handling in Can¬ 
ada, wheat in the Argentine is handled in bags from 
country points. The farmer delivers his wheat to 
the nearest railway station in bags, which are 
loaded on small, flat, railway cars for shipment to 
the various ports. The grain is generally covered 
during transport, by a tarpaulin to protect it from 
the weather. In the more northerly parts of the 
Argentine, corn is a principal crop, but wheat be¬ 
comes more important (Please turn to page 90) 


Above: C. B. Davidson, secretary, 
Canadian Wheat Board. Left: view of 
the business center of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 
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The Nerve Test 

by STANISLAUS LYNCH 



Wee Bandy’s chestnut teas being ridden as he had never been ridden before. 


TOW do you expect me to give “Be in the yard at half-seven in the 

I I you a job? Your first wages morning , . 

X X would burn a hole in your “Oh, God, spare your health, sir!” 

pocket until you got drinking them!” said Wee Bandy, fervently, 
said Gerry Regan, as he coiled the “I hope He will, but I’d advise you 

leash of his hunting whip, with the to as k H im to keep an eye on yourself 

effortless skill of the adept. tomorrow. It’s a real nerve test: Yours 

“They would, some time ago, Mr. against the horse’s.” 

Regan,” said Wee Bandy, penitently, “I’ll be there at half-seven, sir.” 

“but I quit making a fool o’ myself.” “Good-night, Wee Bandy.” 

“Oh, I’ve heard that story so often.” “Good-night, sir.” 


“That’s a ... a cool class of a 
morning, Mister Waterson,” said Wee 
Bandy, rather timorously. 

“There’s more than the morning 
cool,” snapped Weasels aggressively. 
“What the blazes takes you around this 
place at this hour o’ the morning. 
Didn’t I tell you the last time you 
were fired to keep out o’ my sight for 
good?” 

“Mr. Regan told me to come.” 

“Well, I’m telling you to go.” 

“Mr. Regan wants me to ride the 
young chestnut.” 

“Now, look here, Wee Bandy, don’t 
rise me temper at this hour o’ the 
morning. I’ve enough trouble on me 
hands without having to attend 
funerals as well. Go home peaceably, 
like a good fellow, and try an’ get 
sober.” Waterson moved over to the 
gate, and pressed the bell twice. 

“I didn’t taste a diink for the last 
month.” 

“Don’t see how you could! You 
probably wouldn’t taste tar this 
minute, for you must have the mouth 
burnt out of yourself drinking methy¬ 
lated spirits, blowhard, and the devil- 
knows-what!” 

“You can argue till you’re black in 
the face, Mr. Waterson, but I didn’t 
take a drop of drink for the last 
month, an’ if you think I’m a liar, 
look, here’s four pounds I earned last 
week bringing horses from Limerick 
Fair up to the Border. If I was drink¬ 
ing I wouldn’t have what would jingle 
on a tombstone!” 

“Well, maybe the boss is going soft, 
but if he told you to come up an’ 


glimpse of a streak of gleaming beauty 
cavorting madly around the loose-box. 
Straw bedding was pitched to the 
ceiling, as the occupant kicked right, 
left and center. Weasels Waterson 
stood in the doorway watching the 
performance. 

“You should have a nice quiet hunt 
on that fellow today,” said he, with 
calculated irony. 

“Maybe the poor creature’s afraid 
of us?” Wee Bandy ventured. 
“Nervous, maybe?” 

“Fiddlesticks! He’d eat you alive! 
We leave a head-collar on him and 
fish for it with this crooked wire. He’s 
not too bad when you have him 
caught, but he’s a tiger when he’s 
loose.” 


W EE BANDY surveyed the defiant 
animal for an instant. It might 
be a case of nerves or it might be sheer 
villainy. When he approached with 
the pail of oats he decided it was the 
latter. The horse wasn’t afraid. Neither 
was Wee Bandy, and when the animal 
rushed at him with bared teeth, he 
swung the bucket and landed a good 
hard smack on the side of the horse’s 
jaw. 

“Terrible sorry for spilling yer oats, 
Mister Waterson, but if I yielded to 
him in the first round, I’d be licked. 
Could I get two old pieces of flat 
boards for a minute?” he asked. “Any¬ 
thing at all that will kick up a bit of a 
row.” 

“I won’t let you abuse him.” 

“I’m not going to abuse him,” said 
Wee Bandy, as he hurried away to the 
tool-house. 


“Lookit, Mr. Regan! Will this con¬ 
vince you?” said Wee Bandy, earnestly. 
“Here’s four pounds I earned bringing 
a batch o’ horses from Limerick Fair 
up to the North. Rode bareback, day 
an’ night! Never spent a penny of it.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said Gerry Regan, 
a tone of admiration creeping into his 
voice. “That was fairly hard work. But 
it called for endurance more than 
nerve. Shakey nerves are useless about 
my place. My men must be able to 
show off horses, fearlessly, in the hunt¬ 
ing field.” 

“Give me another chance, sir,” Wee 
Bandy pleaded. “I’m sick an’ tired of 
living from hand to mouth in horse 
fairs. If I got a steady job . . .” 

“Yes, but how long would you keep 
it? You’ve been on the batter so long, 
your nerves must be in ribbons!” 

“If it’s me nerves that’s worrying 
you, sir, you can test them with some 
unbroken colt, if you like.” 

“I haven’t an unbroken colt,” mused 
Gerry Regan, “but I’ve a very trouble¬ 
some young chestnut horse. A big, 
highly strung, temperamental gentle¬ 
man, kicks savagely through sheer 
nervousness, and misbehaves himself 
generally; but he’s the makings of an 
outstanding hunter.” 

Wee Bandy waited in breathless 
expectancy. 

“He’ll certainly test your nerves, if 
you’ve the courage to ride him at 
tomorrow’s hunt.” 

“Do you mean . . .?” 


A LMOST at dawn, Wee Whe\ 
Bandy made his appear- J} an( [ 
ance at the yard gate of Carn- ,. 
dun. He paraded restlessly ulJJlC 
up and down the back and t 
avenue, waiting for the gate light 
to be opened. It was a bitterly 
cold October morning, but it 
was not the cold that kept 
him on the move. Nervous 
excitement kept his blood 
circulating at top pressure through his 
veins. When a wood pigeon clamored 
in the tall pines, his head jerked 
around instantly in the vain hope that 
the noise from overhead might, per¬ 
chance, be caused by the opening of 
the yard gate. 

Out of the mists, at a quarter to 
seven, the Head Groom appeared on 
the back avenue. To his face, most 
people addressed him with all due 
reverence, as Mr. Waterson, but be¬ 
hind his back, all and sundry called 
him “Weasels.” With an unfriendly 
scowl on his hatchet face, he ap¬ 
proached Wee Bandy. He wore well- 
cut, well-worn riding clothes, and he 
wore them well. His hands were ram¬ 
med into his coat pockets, all of them, 
in fact, except his thumbs. These 
thumbs had been crooked carelessly 
over the lip of either coat pocket until 
their owner spied Wee Bandy, then 
both thumbs shot out aggressively into 
the horizontal and fascinated Wee 
Bandy, as though they were two auto¬ 
matic pistols pointed at his heart. 


Wherein the reader comes to know Wee 
Bandy, the jockey who elected to ride a 
difficult horse — and folloivs the hounds 
and horses to the hunt as told in this de¬ 
lightful story by a noted, modern-day ivriter 
of Irish tales 


Illustrated by Tom Carr 

get killed, it’s none o’ my business.” 

Wee Bandy followed him into the 
yard. 

Preserve-us Delaney and his brother, 
Bunty, were feeding the horses. 

“They’re all fed now, Mister Water- 
son,” said Preserve-us, “except the big 
chestnut. We were waiting till you’d 
come, before we’d go near him. That’s 
a hardy class of a morning, Wee 
Bandy,” he continued affably. 

“Never mind the morning,” cut in 
Weasels Waterson, gruffly, “bring me 
the chestnut’s feed.” 

In a moment or two the oats arrived 
in a bucket. 

“Thanks,”* snapped Weasels as he 
opened the door of the chestnut’s 
loose-box. “Hurry on, now, and get the 
horses ready. The Boss is riding Grey 
Friar; Bunty rides the Mullingar Mare. 
You, Preserve-us, will ride the Galway 
Roan. Wee Bandy rides this chestnut 
devil, an’ I’ll stay at home here an’ 
order the coffin!” 

He opened the door and the oak 
partition echoed to the batter of hoof- 
strokes. Wee Bandy had a fleeting 


W ee He returned in a few 
. , moments with two pieces of 

' e a light boards. They were about 

unds four feet long and a few 

s de- inches wide. He had an old 
writer Pi ece °f cloth. Laying the 

boards one on top of the 
other, he placed a portion of 
the cloth between them, 
about one foot from the end. 
The thick cloth served to 
keep the boards apart; like the prongs 
of a tuning fork. The remainder of the 
cloth he wrapped around the short 
end, making a crudely covered handle. 
He gripped the handle of his double- 
bladed weapon in both hands, and 
entered the horse’s box. 

The chestnut charged him again 
with bared (Please turn to page 86) 
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in silage would run about ten per cent higher than 
in hay made from the same crop, at the same time, 
even if the haying weather was good. Rainy weather 
favors silage still more, perhaps up to 25 per cent, 
while if the weather is very wet, good hay cannot 
be made at all. 

The Hosfords have put up grass-legume silage 
when it was so wet that water was actually drip¬ 
ping from the hay boxes. No expert recommends 
making silage as wet as this, but Bill Hosford says 
that it made good feed. When very wet there is 
some danger of rotting; and it is almost sure to be a 
little sour. However, if it were put up as hay under 
such conditions, it would be badly bleached and 
the nutrients largely lost. 

The management of forage crops for Sam Gun’s 
50-head beef herd has passed through a substantial 
evolution since 1941, when he moved to his present 
farm. For three years after that he used a mower, 
rake, pitchforks and several strong backs to take 
off his grass crop. Then, in 1944 he bought a sweep 
and stacker, but traded it in on a power take-off 
baler in 1947. Two years later he traded this in on 
a motor-mounted baler. 

He liked the balers all right, but in 1951 decided 
to try silage. This meant trading his baler on a 
forage harvester, a chopped feed blower and two 
forage boxes. The latter were six feet wide, 12 feet 
long and five feet high, and he decided after using 
them that the loads were too long and flat for easy 


right. If the silage falls apart readily when the hand 
is opened, it is too dry and would probably mold. 

Farmers agree that if the grass or legume is on 
the dry side, the forage harvester should be set to 
make the shortest possible cut (14 to fi-inch), be¬ 
cause short-cut feed packs more readily. Moist grass 
will pack if cut a little longer. If silage is not well 
packed, air pockets will be left and some spoilage 
will result. 

Silage is often packed with a heavy tractor. John 
Murta, Graysville, Manitoba, hauls the load through 
the silo with the tractor, dumping it en route. He 
then turns around and drives back on his way to the 
field, and does extra tractor tramping as required. 
The Hosfords find they can get enough tramping 
with a four-wheel drive jeep. The Gurrs use a 
Percheron gelding. The main thing is to pack 
enough to force the air out. Longer cuts and more 
mature crop mean more packing. 

Sloping silo walls make packing easier also. 
Another advantage of the sloping sides is that silage 
will not draw away from the walls as much, when 
it ferments and settles. 

Whether to work the crop before hauling to the 
silo, and whether to add preservatives, are subjects 
for many an argument. None of the farmers called 
on by The Country Guide, during the past year, 
used preservatives and they have satisfactory silage. 
The Manitoba Department of Agriculture says that 
many farmers in (Please turn to page 48) 


Many farmers avoid silage, because they are 
doubtful about the right moisture percentage in the 
green crop. Around 70 per cent is recommended. In 
1951, the Gurrs cut some clover on which the seed 
was set. According to the best advice this should 
have been too dry, but it made good silage. In 1952 
they made silage earlier, when the clover was very 
lush; it, also, was making good feed, though a lot 
of moisture drained out. 

Despite these experiences, Mr. Gurr would be the 
first to agree that the moisture of the green silage 
crop is important. When legumes are cut at the 
recommended stage—at half-bloom for alfalfa, be¬ 
tween half and full-bloom for clover—they are 
likely to contain too much moisture. This can be 
reduced by wilting in the field for a few hours, or 
by adding enough cut hay or dry straw to take up 
the excess moisture. Either a grass-legume mixture, 
or straight grass, is not so troublesome. 

E XCESS moisture can have two harmful effects. 

It may bring about the formation of butyric 
acid, which gives the silage an objectionable odor, 
and makes the feed less palatable and attractive. 
Moreover, if fed just before milking, it may taint 
the milk. Also, as the excess moisture seeps out, it 
carries valuable nutrients with it. Tests of seepage 
from grass silage at the University of Illinois dis¬ 
closed that the seepage contained from seven to 
eight per cent dry matter, of which one-third might 
be protein. Cut at the right stage, seepage is re¬ 
duced and valuable proteins are saved. 

The so-called “grab test” gives a reasonably good 
indication of the proper moisture content. A hand¬ 
ful of the chopped material is taken as it enters the 
silo, and squeezed tightly. If water can be squeezed 
from it, or if the silage remains in a compact ball 
when the hand is opened it is too wet. If no water 
comes out and the material breaks apart slowly, as 
pressure is released* the moisture content is about 


Above: Mervin Gurr, Hamiota, Man,, blows winter 
bedding into his father's barn. Left: Henry Hebert’s 
Holsteins at St, Pierre, Man., hungrily lick up silage. 
Right: Emptying a trench silo at Strathmore, Alta. 


by RALPH HEDLIN 


Livestock producers are finding 
trench silos easy to build and 
fill. Grass and legume silages 
have proved palatable and 
extra nutrients are saved 


S ILAGE is staging a tardy comeback on many 
stock farms in western Canada. Years ago, 
farmers who came to the prairies from 
Ontario, or the cornbelt, could hardly wait until 
land was broken, sometimes, to start planning an 
upright silo such as they had been accustomed to 
using at home. The chances are that, if one was 
built, it has stood empty for many years, because 
it was cheaper to leave it empty than to fill it. The 
silage on the outside freezes; and anyway, the 
stockman looking after 40 or 50 head of cattle found 
it aggravating to fight silage off a frozen wall. After 
a time the upright silo was abandoned. 

In more recent years, some revision of opinion 
has been going on. Perhaps, the experience of J. W. 
Hosford and his son Bill, on a South Edmonton 
dairy farm, is worth relating. 

“My dad was aghast when I suggested that we 
should start playing around with silage again,” said 
Bill, “but he told me to go to it, if I thought it was 
any good. We punched out a good trench, filled it 
up and fed the silage out to the dairy herd the next 
winter. That was some years ago; and we wouldn’t 
be without it now. It is entirely different from our 
old experience of trying to grow corn and feed it 
out of upright silos.” 

Sam Gurr, Hamiota, Manitoba, has fed silage for 
two years. A Country Guide representative called 
on him some time ago to see how he liked it, as 
compared with hay. He had fed clover-and-oat-hay 
silage, corn silage and some clover hay. “I fed the 
silage all last winter, and none of the stock had any 
grain except the milk cows,” said Mr. Gurr. “The 
milk cows got only half as much grain as usual, and 
I have never had them come through the winter 
better.” 

There is a good reason why the cattle did so well. 
More of the valuable food nutrients are saved in 
silage than can be saved in hay. If both feeds are 
analyzed on the same dry matter basis, the nutrients 








unloading. He then sold them and bought one large 
box with built-in hydraulic lift for unloading. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the single box left the harvester standing 
in the field while the load was taken to the silo, thus 
slowing up the whole operation. A second box, simi¬ 
larly equipped, would have been too expensive, so 
the first one was replaced by two boxes eight feet 
wide by ten feet long and six feet high, which make 
a short, high load, easily forked off. 

With this equipment the Gurrs put 20 acres of 
crop into the silo each day, with two men. Using 
clover or oat hay, the forage harvester makes a 54- 
inch cut and travels at four or five miles per hour. 
The cut feed is blown directly into the box hauled 
behind the forage harvester, and is then hauled to 
the barnyard and blown into the trench silo, which 
is 24 feet wide at the top, 20 feet at the bottom, 
eight feet deep and 120 feet long. Putting in 400 
tons takes time, even with suitable equipment. 
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Teddy, John, Jr., and John Liss. Sr., by the farm 
truck. John, Jr., youngest of eight, is in Grade XII. 


View overlooking Paddle Valley, with the Liss home 
nestled among the trees in the right background. 


P OLISH-BORN John Liss, eldest of nine, who 
had gone to Ohio with his parents, left school 
at 14 and became in turn, lumberjack, office 
worker, book agent. In 1911. he halted his wander¬ 
ings temporarily, to attend the Canadian National 
Exhibition at Toronto. Here, reading literature 
extolling the virtues of the then practically unsettled 
northwestern part of Alberta, he felt the urge to be 
a farmer. After a brief fling in real estate during the 
Calgary land boom, John Liss arrived in the lakes- 
and-hills country of the Paddle Valley, packsack on 
his back, and with very little else in material wealth. 

Before settling permanently on a homestead, he 
took one last look around his adopted province. He 
hiked 800 miles to the Peace River, but the lure of 
the lonely Paddle Valley was too strong. He went 
back to Calgary first, but lost his savings in the 
“land-bust.” One trip more, to the U.S.A., then John 
Liss gave in to the call of the Valley. In 1915, he 
filed on his present homestead. His father filed on 
an adjoining quarter. These two quarters, plus two 
others obtained after service in World War I, form 
the present holdings of the Liss farm. It is about 
five miles north and west of the village of Sangudo, 
and about 93 miles north and west of Edmonton. 

Soon after settling on the land he was to farm for 
the rest of his life, Liss enlisted in 1915, in the 
Queen’s University Highlanders of Kingston. Attain¬ 
ing the rank of company-sergeant-major, as an in¬ 
structor, he was transferred to help organize and 
train a Polish contingent. Overseas service followed, 
with the added rank of battalion sergeant-major. On 
his return to Alberta, ex-Sergeant-Major Liss filed 
on his third quarter, as a soldier’s grant. Later, he 
borrowed money from the Soldier Settlement Board 
to start operations. This step left a heavy burden of 
debt on the shoulders of the young farmer and his 
family for many years, and they never really drew 
a careless breath until it was paid in full. 

In 1922, John Liss made a second cross-country 
trek, in which he “opened exactly 52 barbed wire 
gates, in thirty-below weather.” This heroic journey 
resulted in his bringing home his bride, Mary 


lack of both, make this method of soil 
improvement also, rather an expensive 
proposition. From 40 to 50 pounds of 
11-48-0 commercial fertilizer is applied per 
acre to the flat grain land. In 1952, 100 
pounds per acre was applied to the pas¬ 
ture, with noticeable improvement in 
quality. On the grey-wooded and inter¬ 
mediate soils, 40 pounds per acre of 
16-20-0 ammonium phosphate is used. 

Due to the great diversity of soil types, 
different methods of cultivation are used. 
Gumbo is fall-plowed to allow frost action 
to mellow the soil. Cultivated with disk 
and rod weeder, it is sown in the latter 
part of May, to early oats or barley. The 
peat land is mostly permanent pasture. It 
pays off best on a mixture of brome and 
timothy. The sandy loam, being mostly 
newly broken land, goes into a clover- 
alfalfa, grain rotation. A tiller is used to 
eradicate couch grass, and a rotor rod 
weeder is useful for other weeds. The Liss 
farm carries one 102 Senior Massey-Harris 
tractor for all lighter work, and a recently 
purchased T.D.4 crawler for heavy break¬ 
ing and for cultivating hilly land. 

N OW that the children are mostly grown up, 
the Lisses do not keep dairy cattle, although 
one Holstein cow is kept for family milk and 
cream. The herd is grade Hereford, of good 
quality, and quality is kept up by the continual 


Fridel, of Barrhead, the competent, friendly and 
attractive chatelaine of the Liss home. She has stood 
by his side all the way in their long climb to suc¬ 
cess. Like any other good farmer’s wife, Mary Liss 
has pitched in when she could, with the outside 
work, milking 12 cows when the children were 
small and her husband was away chasing the elusive 
nickel. In addition, she carried on her most im¬ 
portant work, helping to raise an outstanding family 
of eight. 

T HE land on the Liss farm contains a little bit of 
every soil common to the area—grey-wooded, 
intermediate, Paddle Valley peat, sandy loam and 
blue gumbo. John Liss uses a slightly different tech¬ 
nique for almost every 20 acres. However, the main 
soil problem in this part of Alberta is not so much 
wind or water erosion, as leached, infertile soil and 
lack of friability. More and more farmers who see 
the need for progressive methods are sowing clover, 
alfalfa, and still more clover and alfalfa, adding 
heavy applications of chemical fertilizer to put the 
land in good heart. John Liss used these methods 15 
years before any of his neighbors, partly from close 
observation of what his land needed, partly on the 
advice of successive district agriculturists, on whom 
he relies for accurate up-to-date information. 

The tame pasture is composed of brome, alfalfa, 
and alsike. Until now it has been divided into two 
parts and grazed alternately. This year it will be in 
four ten-acre lots, and will be grazed in rotation for 
a week at a time. The grain land last year yielded 
45 bushels of barley and 75 bushels of oats per 
acre. The rotation followed is one year of oats fol¬ 
lowed by two crops of barley. The third year the 
barley is sown thinner as a nurse crop for either 
Altaswede clover, or alsike, which are grown for 
seed. Sometimes the rotation has been varied by the 
use of brome and alsike, or brome and alfalfa, which 
is kept for three or four years as a hay crop. 

Mr. Liss tried the use of green manures twice, 
but did not find it practical. Once he plowed under 
red clover with very good results, but found it too 
costly. Horse manure is applied with a loader and 
spreader, as a top-dressing to the pastures and grey- 
wooded sections. Labor and time, or rather 


John and Mary Liss in front of the house. Mrs. Liss 
holds a highly prized heirloom pewter tankard. 

use of purebred Hereford sires. The current boss of 
the herd is Flying H Stanway Prince, bred by Wrn. 
G. Lewis, Sangudo. 

Baby beeves are separated as calves in the fall 
and started on alfalfa and brome hay, along with 
oat chop. They are finished toward spring on barley 
chop, and are marketed at about 1,000 pounds. 
Marketing is through the Alberta Livestock 
Co-operative. 

In the winter, the cattle are housed in practical, 
economical pole sheds, onto which straw is threshed. 
John Liss figures that beef cattle do not need warm 
quarters as much as shelter from wind and snow. 
Winter feeding consists of red clover, alfalfa, alsike, 
timothy and hay, stacked with a hydraulic Farm¬ 
hand. A rack full of oat straw is before the cattle 
at all times. 

The Liss Farm features between 125 and 145. 
purebred, though not (Please turn to page 95) 
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Top: (left) this small girl risks a sore thumb to give chickadees a nesting place; (center) boys build duck-rafts on First Lake; (right) inside the Sanctuary entrance . 

Bottom: (left) what better place for a wiener roast than this?; (right) springtime view across First Lake. 


W E have a sanctuary near our town, 230 
acres of forest and lake, meadow and 
marshland, where birds, animals, trees, 
and flowers are all protected. It is also a sanctuary 
for people, a place where we may forget the cares 
of the workaday world as we stroll along woodland 
trails, amid the peaceful beauty of nature’s realm. 
We love the place, and we’d like other communities 
to copy our sanctuary idea, too. 

It started back in homestead times, when John 
Gaetz and his mother came to this region, during 
the Indian days of 1885. There was no townMJhen, 
only a fur-trading store up the river from the hills 
and valleys that John and his mother found so 
attractive. They were warned by the handful of 
homesteaders already here, that spruce tree land 
was not good for farming; and were advised to 
settle on acres where aspen poplars grew. John and 
his mother loved the twin lakes in the valley and 
the towering spruces growing on the hills above the 
spring-fed waters. Back of the hills were flat lands 
clad with poplars, so the homestead couple took 
possession of the whole area. 

“Some we wanted for farmland,” John explained, 
“and some we wanted because it was beautiful.” 

He and his mother acquired ownership of 480 
acres in all. Half of this they farmed successfully, 
but the other half they preserved in its wild state, 
because they were delighted with the charms of 
First and Second Lakes, the bubbling creek cours¬ 
ing down from the toplands, and the park-like forest 
surrounding the ponds. Almost daily they enjoyed 
a walk along the shores of First Lake, watching 
ducks, shore-birds, and wild swans thriving there. 

A S the years passed, a town grew into a city near 
John Gaetz’s holdings. His mother died and 


by KERRY WOOD 

John married a pioneer school teacher who shared 
his love for the farm. Townsfolk gave the beauty 
spot a name—Gaetz. Lakes; and the region 
became the favorite Sunday walk and family picnic 
ground for successive generations of citizens. Boys 
roamed the paths on holidays, armed with bows and 
arrows and seeking high adventure. Girls went 
there to enjoy wiener roasts beside the lake. Skating 
parties were held on the frozen ponds during win¬ 
ter, while many a pair of young lovers roamed the 
rose-bordered paths every spring. John and Grace 
Gaetz built a new home on the hill above First 


It is a place for happy kiddies and wild 
birds, for free enjoyment and relaxa¬ 
tion, and above all, for maintaining the 
dignity and pleasure of living 


Lake, with a wide path leading down through the 
stately trees to the shore. They always welcomed 
trespassers. Often the family parties or groups of 
young folk were invited to their pleasant home for 
a sociable evening, after an outing at Gaetz Lakes. 

Nature students found a rich treasury of wild 
creatures in the little wilderness. They compiled a 
list of over 200 birds and more than 30 different 
animals that found refuge in the twin-lake region. 
Birds ranged from tiny ruby-throated humming¬ 
birds up to the grotesquely comical white pelicans, 
while animals included giant bull moose down to 


the diminutive pygmy shrews, smallest carnivorous 
animals on the continent. Among the flowers were 
wild orchids called ladyslippers and medicinal 
plants such as hyssop and yarrow. There were white 
spruce trees and birches, alders and poplars, plus 
saskatoons and other berry shrubs and flowering 
bushes, like the yellow-blossomed cinquefoil. 
“Make it a sanctuary,” urged the naturalists. 
John Gaetz replied: 

“I will, if people aren’t barred from coming here.” 

S O the Gaetz Lakes region became a wildlife pre¬ 
serve, enjoying that status during the declining 
years of its benevolent owner. After John died, the 
estate was bought by the government to add to 
nearby holdings, which featured a large health 
institution. For a short time the sanctuary regula¬ 
tions were observed because of long-standing habit. 
Then newcomers invaded the duck marshes armed 
with shotguns, while others carried weapons along 
the paths, to hunt for partridge and deer. And 
finally, the grand old forest was invaded by axemen 
seeking sawlogs for lumber. 

The tree cutting aroused great indignation among 
townsfolk, who had enjoyed for so long John Gaetz’s 
pleasant hospitality in those lovely woodlands. The 
government was swamped with petitions from the 
city council, board of trade, service clubs, church¬ 
men, and individual citizens. Surprised to find so 
much public opinion against them, the government 
officials quickly agreed to stop their tree-cutting 
program at once. 

Shortly after this, flames swept through the Gaetz 
Lakes woodlands close to town. Those who fought 
the blaze and kept it from reaching the stately 
spruces were shocked by the evil destructiveness of 
fire. There was a robin’s (Please turn to page- 41) 
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Mostly a Matter of Taste 


To help tickle the human tongue with spices, Alberta 
farmers grow thousands of acres of mustard yearly 

by LYN and RICHARD HARRINGTON 


P ERHAPS the farmer gets accus¬ 
tomed to it as an occupational 
hazard, but lots of things about 
agriculture in Canada seem rather 
dizzy to the onlooker. 

Take mustard, for instance. Alberta 
grows it in quantity, and of good 
quality. The acreage is limited, how¬ 
ever, because of a limited market. At 
the same time, Canada imports over 
half a million pounds of ground mus¬ 
tard yearly, plus mustard seed! And 
here’s a backstage secret—quite a 
healthy amount of that imported mus¬ 
tard was Canadian-grown in the first 
place. 

“If ye have faith as a grain of mus¬ 
tard seed . . . nothing shall be impos¬ 
sible unto you,” were Christ’s words 
nearly 2,000 years ago. Whether they 
have the right kind or not, some 400 
farmers around Lethbridge, Alberta, 
put their faith in the little round mus¬ 
tard seed. 

As of old, the best mustard seed 
comes from England and western 
Europe. Holland and Denmark sent 
over 3,000 and 14,000 metric tons, 
respectively, in 1951. Montana and 
California are large producers in the 
States. But Lethbridge claims to be 
the “mustard capital” of the world, 
since this one city handles more seed 
than any other single marketing cen¬ 
ter. It is the only Canadian center, 
except for a small acreage grown 
around Winnipeg. 

Mustard is a very ancient spice, 
and has been used in foods and medi¬ 
cines since prehistoric times. Its name 
is a corruption of “must-seed,” for in 
medieval times, the seeds were mixed 
with unfermented wine, or “must.” 

It is not odd that mustard should 
be well known. It grows almost any¬ 
where in tropical and temperate zones, 
and it has a host of relatives. There 
are some 2,000 members of the 
Brassica family, among them radish, 
cauliflower, candytuft, carrots and 
watercress. If you count all the wild 
varieties, you’ll get about 200 kinds of 
mustard alone. 

Only three varieties are of any 
importance commercially. Brassica 
alba , yellow or white mustard, is the 
familiar seed. Brassica juncea is the 


brown, or the black mustard of 
biblical days. Oriental mustard is a 
yellow-seeded variety of the brown 
type. 

“Not much of that grown here,” 
says Mr. L. B. Knowlton of Leth¬ 
bridge, who admittedly knows more 
about mustard than anyone else in 
Canada. “About 80-90 per cent is yel¬ 
low mustard selling at around 6% cents 
a pound. Brown mustard has a higher 
oil content, and so it brings a higher 
price from the oil expressers. But the 
condiment market favors the yellow. 
And that’s where you get your 
volume.” ' 

T HE mustard seed industry actually 
started in Montana, many years 
ago. It gradually spread northward 
into Alberta. By the ’30’s, two pro¬ 
gressive farmers, T. G. Otto and R. 
A. Warren, were producing over 
40,000 pounds for the Montana millers 
under contract. L. B. Knowlton, a 
partner in the George W. Green & 
Co., Lethbridge millers, got interested. 

“That’s something we ought to be 
handling,” he urged. And this firm was 
the first in Alberta to contract for 
seed, —in 1936. Only 100 acres, mind 
you, but how it has grown. This year 
about 35,000 acres were in production 
under various contracts. This figure is 
a drop from last year’s more impressive 
42,000 acres and its estimated 12/2 
million pounds of seed. 

Most of Alberta’s mustard is mar¬ 
keted through two Lethbridge firms. 
Ellison Milling Co. bought out the 
Green plant, after the owner’s death 
a few years ago, and retained Mr. 
Knowlton as manager of the hay and 
seed department. The other firm is 
the well known O’Loane Kiely & Co. 
In addition, some uncertain acreage is 
contracted to various Montana milling 
companies. 

Mustard growing is a specialized 
crop, and in Canada most of it is con¬ 
fined to the sunny triangle of which 
Lethbridge i s 
just off-center. 
A matching tri¬ 
angle in Mon¬ 
tana makes 
this into a 
large square, 
where most 
of North Am¬ 
erica’s mustard 
crop is grown. 
In view of the 
way wild mus¬ 
tard flourishes 
on the prairies, 
w e wondered 
if it was not 
possible to 
vastly increase 
the commercial 
mustard acre¬ 
age. 

“Well, sure. 
The trouble is 
that the mar¬ 
ket for it is 
limited,” said 
Mr. Knowlton. 


“There’s only so much demand for 
mustard, though that’s increased in 
recent years.” 

Part of the increase in acreage is 
due to the booming interest in salads 
and salad dressings. And to the lowly 
hot dog. What would it be without a 
gob of bland mustard? In fact, today 
we are eating more spiced foods and 
food accessories than grandma ever 
dreamed of, though we don’t have as 
many spices on our pantry shelves as 
she had. 

Distance from a cleaning mill also 
is a limiting factor. Mills, which have 
invested in the expensive equipment 
necessary, like to make contracts with 
growers close at hand, where they can 
keep an eye on the progress of the 
crop. A distance of 100 miles or so 
doesn’t make much difference. 

I N our search for the full story on 
mustard, we called first on Mr. W. 
D. Hay, in charge of Special Crops at 
the experimental station outside Leth¬ 
bridge. He has studied three kinds of 
mustard and rape seed for years, and 
knows both the commercial and tech¬ 
nical aspects of then production. 

“Almost all the mustard here is 
grown on dry-land farms, due to the 
fact that the mustard can survive 
drought, because of its tap root. But 
it responds very well to rainfall. Look 
at last year. Some growers got 1,500 
pounds of seed to the acre. It has gone 
as high as 1,800 pounds, when heavily 
fertilized, but the long-time average is 
about 500 pounds. Crops will be 
heavier, that’s certain, when irrigation 
gets to the farms around here.” 

Mustard seed does not require any 
pre-seeding treatment, having rela¬ 
tively few insect or bacterial enemies. 
The seeds are usually drilled into the 
ground about the middle of May, and 
are harvested about ten weeks later. If 
the seed goes into clean land, and has 
a good rainfgll, you may expect a 
heavy crop. In really dry years, the 
yield may be as low as 200 pounds 
per acre, or even a failure. A mustard 
crop is usually followed by summer- 
fallow, or by a cereal crop in the farm 
rotation. 

“Most of the mustard is grown on 
summerfallow, on land prepared in 
much the same way as for wheat,” Mr. 
Hay went on. “The ground should be 
firm at the time of seeding, to make 
sure of germination. For the same 
reason, the seed should be sown I-IJ 2 
inches deep, but not as deep as for 
wheat, if it is to get the moisture 
necessary for germination. Rows 
should be six to seven inches apart.” 

HAT was the farmer’s viewpoint? 
How did he look at this crop? 
Dale Cassidy, who farms north of 
the village of Chin in Alberta, ex¬ 
plained that farmers like the crop for 
several reasons. For one thing, it gives 
them “more eggs in the basket.” If one 
crop fails, probably some other won’t. 
Also it spreads out the work. Mustard 
seeding comes just after wheat plant¬ 
ing, and the harvesting comes just 
ahead of the wheat harvest. That 


means not too much dependence on 
hired help, and a fairly continuous 
working program for the farmer. 
Another desirable feature is that the 
specialty crop doesn’t require anything 
extra in the way of farm machinery. 

“Some farmers put the grass-seed 
attachment on the drill,” says Mr. 
Cassidy, “but a lot of us don’t bother 
with even that. They recommend three 
pounds of seed to the acre, but I 
figure that’s not enough unless you get 
100 per cent germination. Myself, I 
just mix the seed, ten pounds to the 
acre—that’s about 70 cents for seed— 
with granulated fertilizer, and drill 
them into the ground. Some of the 
neighbors use bran or cracked wheat. 
Then at harvest time, you just go in 
with the combine.” 


He weighed the disadvantages as 
well. “One tiling about it—we like to 



Dale Cassidy, Chin, Alta., is pleased 
with his profitable mustard crop. 


have a good stubble on the ground to 
catch the snow. Mustard stubble is 
very brittle, shatters when you disk it, 
so it’s not much protection to the soil. 
Another thing against it is the risk. If 
you get hail, in wheat you might lose 
ten per cent. In mustard you lose the 
works. Still, it doesn’t take much out 
of the land, like wheat does. After a 
crop of mustard, you can put in wheat, 
and some of us find that we get a 
slightly heavier stand than usual.” 

What about the relative values of 
wheat and mustard crops? Was it 
more profitable to put in wheat rather 
than mustard, ail other things being 
equal? ' 

“I’d say mustard is more profitable,” 
said Mr. Cassidy thoughtfully, “in 
1950, I contracted for 80 acres of 
mustard, and I got $6,200 out of it. 
The very best you can do with wheat 
in this dry-land country is $60 an 
acre. The next year, I contracted for 
(Please turn to page 60) 



Operators use air suction to remove all foreign matter from 
mustard seed at the Ellison mill in Lethbridge, Alberta. 
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Shelly looked like the girl in the fairy story, that had the wand waved at her, 


Look, 


Spud sputtered, 


Gold Slippers 


Oh, Those Golden Slippers 


Any number of interesting and exciting things can 
happen on Fair Day , and there may be more than 
blue ribbons to win as a little sister was to discover 


I WAS sitting on the fender watching 
Shelly comb her hair into fresh pig¬ 
tails. The sun was shimmery bright, 
and I was getting thirstier by the minute. 

I swatted at a horsefly, and looked out 
across the /fair grounds. 

“Say,” I said, “have you got any old bent 
up quarters or worn out dollar bills you don’t want?” 

Shelly turned from the little mirror she had hung 
on the side of the truck and glared at me, the way 
she does when she wants to remind me that she’s 
almost 16 and I’m only her ten-year-old sister. 
“Midge Adams,” she said, “what did you do with 
that money Pop gave you just a little while ago?” 

Now that was a silly question if I ever heard 
one. What does a person usually do with money at 
the County Fair? I had been on the merry-go-round 
once, the whip twice, had a hot dog, a popsicle, and 
two fluffs of cotton candy. Maybe that was why I 
was so thirsty. But Shelly wasn’t really interested. 
She had just asked to be asking. 

She had been acting like that all summer. I think 
it started about the time the girls at high school 
invited the boys to a marshmallow roast in June. 
She hadn’t been a bit of help to me since. We used 
to have a lot of fun, collecting squirrels and frogs 
and things, and teaching them tricks for our animal 
circus. But not this summer. This summer I had to 
catch them, build the cages, and train them all by 
myself while she mooned around the house all day. 
There was only one thing she hadn’t lost interest in. 
That was Curley, her purebred Hereford calf. She 
had fed him and babied him from the time he was 
born, and now he was a cinch for the blue ribbon. 
You’d think that would snap her out of it, but it 
hadn’t. 

I was sitting there, thinking, and watching the 
cars and trucks drive through the main gate, when 
a station wagon came easing through the traffic. It 
was one of those new polished wood and chrome 
jobs, with a horse trailer to match. I had never seen 
it before, but I had heard about it. It was Thad 


by ZORA BAKER HANSEN 

Stevens’ graduation gift from his father. When it 
came a little closer, and I got a load of Thad’s 
fancy cowboy outfit, too, I said, “Whoooee!” 

Shelly turned to look. About that time he saw us. 

“Hi, Midge. Hi, Shelly,” he yelled. “How are the 
trained tadpoles coming along?” 

I heard Shelly mumble something about a drip, 
and I said, “Yeah.” But we both waved at him, and 
he drove on over toward the corrals. When he got 
out to unload his horse, Sunflower, you could tell 
by the way he acted that he knew every girl within 
a mile was watching him. I always figured he was 
a little lame in the brain, but the high school girls 
didn’t seem to mind. Just because he had helped 
win a few football games and knew how to stay 
right side up on a horse, and just because his father 
owned a ranch and a bank and a creamery or two, 
they all went swooney over him. All but Shelly. 

I GLANCED around at Shelly about that time, 
and saw her watching, too. She had a funny look 
on her face, and it worried me for a minute. I 
thought she might be falling for that fancy parade 
outfit. But then I decided she was just looking at 
the horse. 

I was still thirsty, and still wondering a little, 
when Mom came around the end of the truck. 
She had been collaborating, as she called it, with 
the florist on flower arrangement in the domestic 
science building. 


Illustrated by Gordon Collins 


“Better hurry, girls,” she said. “The 
judges are about to pass out the ribbons 
and we don’t want to miss anything.” 

She nudged Shelly away from the .mir¬ 
ror, put on a little lipstick, and combed 
her hair. Shelly tucked the tail of her plaid 
shirt into her jeans. I goT up, dusted off 
the seat of my pants, and we were ready to go. 

On the way over, we passed a refreshment stand. 
“Aw, what’s the rush?” I asked, looking at the 
little glass barrel of lemonade. “Mrs. Price’s em¬ 
broidered bedspread will win the handiwork prize, 
and Mrs. Simmons will get the blue ribbon for her 
pickled peaches. They always have—ever since I can 
remember.” 

Mom chuckled. “And even before that,” she said. 

“And,” Shelly said, not very sweetly, “I guess 
Genevieve Simmons will get the 4-H sewing ribbon 
for that yellow pinafore she made.” 

I was a little behind, and I saw Mom glance 
around at Shelly. For a minute she didn’t smile. 
“Now girls,” she said, “let’s not be catty. If Ida 
Price’s fancy work is a little fancier, and Maud 
Simmons’ peaches a little peachier, they deserve 
the prizes. Besides,” she said, and the corners of 
her eyes began to crinkle up, “we Adamses are 
doing all right with the ribbons, too.” 

Mom was right. Mom was pretty near always 
right. I knew she wasn’t envious or anything. She 
would rather fool around with her dahlias and 
mums, or help with the cattle, than can peaches. 
Not that there’s anything wrong with her cooking. 
At least it tasted mighty good to us after we had 
been out pitching hay to our herd of thoroughbred 
cattle. And as for ribbons, it was like Mom said, 
we got our share. 

The domestic science exhibits were always in the 
big building in the center. Pop was standing in the 
shade near the door, talking to the secretary of the 
Breeders’ Association. We went on in because Mom 
wanted to take a last look at her work. Everything 
seemed to be holding up (Please turn to page 69) 
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If you have been envious of your neigh¬ 
bor’s perennial flower garden , here 
is the way to get one of your own , 
as told by 

H. F. HARP 


This picture shows a portion of the perennial border at the Morden Experimental Station, which provides 
a summer-long riot of beauty on the spacious grounds of the Station, 


A 


autumn frosts have 
there is color in the 


WELL-PLANNED 
and well-kept peren¬ 
nial border offers 
interest and enjoyment to 
the keen gardener the whole 
season through. When win¬ 
ter’s snow has vanished, the 
first shoots push through the 
soil; and long after the early 
blackened the tender annuals, 
hardy flower garden. 

The observant gardener will recognize, and wel¬ 
come the delicate-colored peony shoots, the bleed¬ 
ing heart, delphinium and many other kinds that 
start into growth as soon as the topsoil is warmed 
by the spring sunshine. By carefully selecting the 
varieties of these perennials, the gardener can have 
plants in bloom, of one kind or another, from late 
May until mid-October. 

In most perennial borders in the prairie regions 
there is a flare-up of color in June and July, and a 
slackening off during the month of August, followed 
by a colorful display of autumn bloom. The most 
commonly grown perennials bloom in June and 
July. The tulips, bleeding hearts, iris, peonies and 
delphiniums are all over and done with by August. 
Lythrum, phlox, day lilies and scabious extend the 
season until the michaelmas daisies, hardy chrysan- 


Hiirdv Perennials 


the plants well enough established to flower satis¬ 
factorily; in fact, the peonies will take several years 
before typical blooms can be expected. 

Staking is necessary for some of the tall subjects, 
especially the delphiniums, which are easily dam¬ 
aged by wind and heavy rains. Stout sticks should 
be placed in position around the plants before there 
is any danger of damage. Peonies, also, will need 
staking and tying, if the heavy flower heads are to 
be kept from coming in contact with the soil. 

In the fall, when severe frost has destroyed the 
last of the blooms, it will be time to think of giving 
the border a covering of straw. This will add greatly 
to the comfort of the plants over winter. 

In the prairie regions it is considered best to leave 
the dead tops on the plants until spring, as they 
help trap the winter snow. In windswept areas this 
snow covering is most beneficial, because bare 
ground will thaw and freeze in the spring, heaving 
the young plants out of the ground. Flax straw has 
been found better suited than other kinds, as it 
gives better insulation and does not blow around. 

In the early spring the border should be cleared 
of straw, and the old tops cut off to ground level, 
gathered up and burned. Where there is a danger 


for your yarden 


[Malak photo 

These Holland-grown tulips grace the grounds of the 
Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, 


themums, heleniums, sunflowers and others provide 
the color in the late flower garden. 

There is really no need to go to any great length 
in preparing the soil for a perennial border, as most 
prairie soils are adequately fertile. However, if 
barnyard manure is obtainable, a covering a few 
inches deep can be spread over the border and 
deeply dug in. This work is best carried out in the 
fall, leaving the surface in a rough state over win¬ 
ter. Tjie action of frost and wind will pulverize the 
soil, making it more friable. By the end of April it 
can be levelled down and made ready for planting. 

A group of shrubs, or a fence on which a native 
grape, or other hardy climbing plant is growing, 
will provide an excellent background to show the 
perennials off to good advantage. A distance of five 
or six feet should be left between the fence and the 
nearest perennial plants, otherwise the grape or 
shrub roots will penetrate the border, sapping the 
much-needed soil moisture from the perennials. 

To arrange the plants to the best advantage, it 
is wise to draw up a rough planting plan, having in 
mind: (1) height of plants; (2) season of bloom; 
(3) color. Tall subjects are planted toward the 
back of the border, intermediate ones in the middle 
section, and dwarf ones along the front. This is a 
general rule, but it may be varied by placing an 
occasional tall plant toward the center. Early 
flowering kinds should be planted adjacent to late 
ones in order to avoid, as far as possible, bare 
patches late in the season. Color harmony is not of 
prime importance; a good general rule is to place 
the scarlets toward the center of the border, and to 
avoid having the pinks in close association with the 
orange shades. However, where the colors are well 
mixed there is rarely a discordant note. 

S PRING planting is preferred for most perennials, 
except lilies, peonies, iris and bleeding heart; 
but even with these, spring planting is satisfactory 
if the stock is dormant. 

When planting is completed, spacing the tall 
varieties 2% feet apart and the others at propor¬ 
tionately lesser distances, the whole area should be 
given a light hoeing. Watering will not be necessary 
unless the soil is very dry. Regular cultivating will 
prevent the surface soil from cracking, and also 
keep down weeds. The first summer will not see 


A 


Delphiniums provide a beauty peculiarly their own, 

of late spring frost, it is good practice to allow the 
straw to remain for a week or two longer on the 
early starting varieties, especially bleeding heart, 
as these plants quite often will suffer severe damage 
from spring frost. 

A dressing of ammonium phosphate (11-48-0) 
at the rate of two ounces per square yard may be 
dug into the border in early May. 

VARIETY of perennial plants can be raised 
from seed sown in open frames, in May or 
June. The soil should be made porous, by adding 
sand, leaf soil or peat. The seed is best sown in rows 
a foot apart, transplanting the tiny seedlings when 
they are large enough to handle. Shading will be 
necessary for a few days, until the plants recover 
from the shock of transplanting. The following 
spring they can be set out in their permanent 
quarters in the perennial border. 

Varieties that can be satisfactorily raised from 
seed, include delphinium, lupin, pyrethrum, colum¬ 
bine and baby’s breath. Iris and peonies are 
examples of perennials that are best increased by 
division of the root, as they do not come true from 
seed, and seedlings take several years to come into 
bloom. (Please turn to page 35) 
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I N recent years the plant breeders have made 
noteworthy progress in developing suitable 
forage mixtures for irrigated pastures. Among 
the grasses that are coming to the fore are orchard 
grass, several species of fescue, brome, intermediate 
wheatgrass. Russian wild ryegrass, reed canary 
grass, timothy and Italian ryegrass. Among the 
legumes being used are white Dutch clover, ladino 
clover, red clover and alfalfa. A grass-legume mix¬ 
ture is essential for top production, and the legume 
seed should be innoculated. 

Suitable pasture mixtures vary with different 
localities. At Lethbridge a mixture of orchard grass, 
creeping red fescue, brome, and white Dutch 
clover is recommended. However, this mixture may 
not be suitable in areas outside the chinook belt. 
Hardy strains of orchard grass and ladino clover 
are in the making, and it may not be long before 
they are available. 

There are a number of points that successful 
operators are particular about when it comes to 
planting pastures. The seed bed should be firm- 
firm enough so that the wheel marks of an auto¬ 
mobile will not sink more than one to one and one- 
half inches. Grain stubble is ideal—if it is clean. A 
companion crop of grain may be useful, if the pas¬ 
ture is planted on bare ground that is liable to blow. 
Seed in the top half-inch of soil: when seed mix¬ 
tures are worth up to $20 per acre it pays to 
have all the seed germinate. Take the companion 
crop off early and then irrigate to allow the pasture 
to get well-rooted before freeze-up. Keep in mind 
' the fact that a pasture may be down for seven to 
ten years, whereas the companion crop is only a 
temporary short-term proposition. 

Before planting high-priced pasture mixtures, 
consultation with the nearest experimental station 
or extension service will be time well spent. New 
equipment especially designed for pasture seeding 
has recently been made available, and experience 
to date indicates that its use may result in better 
germination of grass and legume seed. The shallow- 
seeded pasture mixture should be kept moist until 
germination is complete and the young seedlings 
are well established. Sprinkler irrigation equipment 
is ideal for this purpose if timely rains do not occur 
soon after planting. Such equipment has also been 
used by many operators to apply soluble fertilizers 
uniformly over a pasture in a few minutes. 

E XPERIENCE has pointed to the fact that fer¬ 
tilizers are essential for top pasture production. 
One operator who applies phosphorus in the spring 
and nitrogen in the summer maintains that a dollar’s 
worth of fertilizer returns $7 worth of beef. Every 
bit of manure available should be applied and scat¬ 
tered well with a harrow. 

Several fundamental factors apply when it comes 
to properly managing a pasture. Ample green-leaf 
space is necessary for healthy plants with reserves 


Good 

Irrigated 

Pastures- 

and how to get them 


Returns can be high, but so are costs, 
and an irrigated pasture is likely to be 
unprofitable if good management is 
lacking 

by H. J. HARGRAVE 

Good irrigated pastures (left) may carry up to two 
or three head per acre, as compared with up to 60 
acres per head (right) on irrigated range land . 


stored up in the root system. Constant, close grazing 
defeats the process that manufactures plant food. 
Successful pasture operators have found that it pays 
to divide the grazing area into three or more fenced 
pastures, so that each one is grazed seven to ten 
days, and then allowed a period of three weeks to 
a month for irrigation and regrowth. 

When the grass gets ahead of the stock a mower 
should be put into the field. If there is not enough 
cut feed to make hay grass or grass silage, some 
operators leave it in the swath, or simply run a 
side-delivery rake over it. Stock that won’t eat it 
standing up will frequently take to it quite readily 
when it is lying down. A “clumpy” appearance in a 
pasture indicates that it is time to put the mower to 
work; and it is useful to follow it with a harrow to 
scatter the droppings. 

Recent pasture experience has shown that high 
daily gains may not be obtained on lush growth, 
unless some dry roughage is fed with the pasture. 
Roughage in the form of hay, or straw helps to 
overcome “washy” growth and materially reduces 
the incidence of bloat. 

Many operators are feeding grain on pasture. 
Young cattle tend to grow, rather than fatten, and 
a supply of grain fed on the grass will enable them 
to reach killing condition by the end of the grazing 
season. Rates of grain feeding have varied from 
three to 15 pounds per head daily, and the concen¬ 
trate can be either hand-fed or self-fed. Cows and 
big steers usually obtain a satisfactory degree of 
finish on pasture without the need of a supplement. 


B LOAT is one of the headaches that irrigated 
pasture operators have to learn to live with. 
Most of the bloat occurs when the legume com¬ 
prises more than a third of the pasture mixture. 
Try to keep it down below this point. If there is 
alfalfa in the pasture, use the mower, with the cut¬ 
ting bar raised somewhat so the alfalfa will not be 
so handy to fill up on. Some operators mow a few 
swaths through the field the day before the stock 
are turned in and rake it into swaths when partially 
cured. An ample supply of bonemeal will also help. 
If convenient, as with dairy cows, feed roughage in 
the morning before the animals are turned into the 
pasture. As a rule, bloat is more of a problem early 
in the season than in the late summer and fall 
months. Eternal vigilance is necessary, especially 
when there is heavy dew or rain; and it is well to 
keep a length of hose or a trochar handy. 

Experimental evidence and practical experience 
have established the fact that a combination of 
cattle and sheep will enable more complete utiliza¬ 
tion of irrigated pasture than is the case when either 
class of stock is grazed alone. Hence, if fences are 
satisfactory there is no need for separate pastures for 
both classes of stock. However, ewes with lambs 
should be kept away from cattle until the lambs 
are a few (Please turn to page 64) 
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Your choice of an enduring tribute 
need not be costly 


This age-old expression of remembrance to a loved 
one, need not be elaborate or costly to serve as a 
worthy tribute to a memory. 

LONITE Memorials are moderately priced and un¬ 
conditionally guaranteed ... that’s why thousands 
of Canadians from Coast to Coast have acclaimed 
arid approved LONITE. LONS offer a complete 
range of designs, from markers to family monu¬ 
ments ... each with a distinctive beauty and your 
choice of lettering and carving by skilled craftsmen. 
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Before making your choice 
of a memorial, investigate 
LONITE and save. Send 
coupon TO-DAY for LONS 
FREE 32 PAGE COLORED 
CATALOG, showing wide 
range of monuments in 
natural • like surroundings. 
Gives complete details with 
prices and much helpful in 
formation to guide you. 
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Washington Letter 

by MAX FREEDMAN 

Washington Correspondent, 

The Manchester Guardian 


T HE new Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Ezra T. Benson, has sounded 
a note that has not been heard 
here for many years. Unlike some of 
his Cabinet colleagues who have come 
fresh to their jobs, Mr. Benson has 
been a student of agricultural policy 
for many years, a practising farmer, 
and a national leader of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement. He believes that it is 
an essential part of the democratic 
process to have farm policy settled by 
the method of public debate, rather 
than by dictation from Washington. 
Consequently, he has invited farm 
leaders and individual farmers to give 
him the benefit of their judgment in 
formulating national policy. His 
frankness has already provoked criti¬ 
cism, but the country knows that in 
Mr. Benson it has neither an oracle, 
nor an enigma. He compels respect, 
by the integrity of his judgment, even 
when one dissents from his opinions. 

One of his decisions has certainly 
aroused much criticism. He has an¬ 
nounced that imports of dried whole 
milk, dried buttermilk and dried cream 
will be shut out of the United States 
after April 1. This trade, worth more 
than $8 million, affects Canada, Hol¬ 
land, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, New Zealand and Australia. 
His action has been denounced as a 
violation of the spirit of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. The three 
months import quota at present, is 
6.5 million pounds of dried milk; 
2.5 million pounds of dried buttermilk; 
and 35,000 pounds of dried cream. 
These quotas will not be renewed after 
April. The present quota on foreign 
cheese expires on June 30, and it is 
an open question whether it will be 
renewed. 

Mr. Benson defends these restric¬ 
tions, reluctantly, on the ground that 
Congress has ruled against farm im¬ 
ports where prices are being heavily 
supported by the Administration. It 
is perhaps more nearly accurate to say 
that the secretary, on this issue, has 
been forced to yield to Congressional 
pressures more responsive to local 
needs than to the national interest. Mr. 
Benson has promised to administer the 
legislation for support prices at 90 per 
cent of parity, 1910-1914 base period, 
even though he is convinced that sup¬ 
port prices should be more flexible, 
less mandatory, and much lower. 

ENATOR AIKEN of Vermont, 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, has scheduled hearing to 
begin April 7, on farm imports and 
exports. The first witness will be Mr. 
Benson, and it will be easier to judge 
his long-term program after he has 
made his statement. 

Meanwhile, it is worth remembering 
that the day Mr. Benson took office 
the Administration owned 37 million 
pounds of butter, 7 million pounds of 
cheese, and nearly 56 million pounds 
of dried milk. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation owned more than a billion 
dollars of farm products. These figures 
are very much in the mind of Con¬ 
gress, as it watches the campaign for 
a more vigorous import policy. 

Mr. Benson’s own views have been 
given repeated public expression. His 
general philosophy is that farm prices 
should respond to changes in demand, 
rather than lead to artificial production 


based upon high support prices. It 
follows, therefore, that a support pro¬ 
gram, in his judgment, should be used 
not to guarantee profits to the pro¬ 
ducer, but “to prevent farm prices from 
ever approaching disaster levels.” If 
supports are to be continued beyond 
1954 at 90 per cent of parity, then a 
system of rigorous acreage control will 
almost certainly have to be imposed. 
Since he is persuaded that “rigid price 
supports for perishables cause trouble,” 
he is reserving complete freedom of 
action beyond the present parity law, 
which extends to March 30, 1954. 

His primary objective, in wheat mar¬ 
keting, is to reduce the annual subsidy 
which now has to be voted by Con¬ 
gress. The subsidy last year amounted 
to something like 63 cents a bushel 
or $150 million a year. Mr. Benson has 
supported efforts to reduce this bill 
by bringing the new price range in 
the International Wheat Agreement 
somewhat closer to the parity figure. 
He has conceded, however, that it is 
wholly unrealistic to expect Great 
Britain, or any other importing coun¬ 
try, to buy its wheat at a price dic¬ 
tated by the domestic requirements of 
the American parity system. 

In testifying to the agricultural sub¬ 
committee, of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, on March 26, Mr. 
Benson submitted a revised budget, 
calling for $70 million less in annual 
appropriations than were requested in 
the original 1954 budget, and $60 mil¬ 
lion less in loan authorizations. These 
reductions only partly result from Mr. 
Benson’s program; they also reflect 
President Eisenhower’s drive for 
economy. 

A GUIDE to future marketing 
policy was provided on March 
20, by John H. Davis, director of com¬ 
modity marketing and president of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in the 
Department of Agriculture. He an¬ 
nounced that the Department intends 
to explore the expanded use of mar¬ 
keting agreements, the practicability 
of a two-price system, the feasibility 
of price insurance, and the possibility 
of using guaranteed loans. 

The Department is worried about 
contracting markets for the two major 
crops of cotton and wheat. Cotton 
exports during 1952-53 will be about 
4 million bales as against 514 million 
bales last year. Wheat exports for 
1952-53 will probably fall to 325 mil¬ 
lion bushels instead of reaching the 
1951-52 figure of 475 million bushels. 
Mr. Benson has already told a con¬ 
gressional committee that the Depart¬ 
ment is ready to consider bilateral 
contracts with various importing coun¬ 
tries, if it should prove impossible to 
renew the Agreement. 

Advocates of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, up for renewal soon, 
claim that the protected position of 
the farmer stands in direct conflict 
with the national need for a freer 
import policy. Farm organizations 
reply, with strict accuracy, that the 
special needs of agriculture have been 
recognized since Cordell Hull started 
the reciprical trade program in 1934. 
They are organizing their strength in 
Congress to ensure that no present 
safeguards will be lost without equiva¬ 
lent concessions being granted. 
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/ FULL 3-4 PLOW POWER 

Tractor weighing 7420 lbs. on 14 x 30 tires 
produces 5350 lbs. maximum sustained pull. 

V 2 NEW O.H.V. ENGINES 

Gasoline and Full Diesel 

V IMPROVED, BUILT-IN 

HYDRAULIC SYSTEM 

/ 6-SPEED TRANSMISSION 

6 Forward and 2 Reverse 

V "FEATHER-LIGHT” STEERING 

PARTS AND SERVICE AVAILABLE A 

EVERYWHERE IN CANADA Hif 


GASOLINE MODEL 


DIESEL MODEL 


F.O.B. Winnipeg 

fully equipped with hydraulic lift and linkage, 
electric starter and lights, and 6-ply 11 x 38 
rear tires and 7.50 x 16 front tires. (14 x 30 
rear tires available at extra cost.) 

Specifications, designs and prices are subject to change 
without notice or obligation. 


The result of patient and intensive research, the new 
Fordson Major is designed and engineered to suit the needs of 
Canadian farmers. 

Powerful, rugged, dependable and economical the new Fordson Major 
is a quality product, packed with advanced features, 
and priced amazingly low. 

Before you consider buying any tractor, you owe it to 
yourself to see and compare the new Fordson Major. ( 

Your friendly Ford Tractor Dealer will be glad to demonstrate 
the New Fordson Major on your own farm. See him right away! 


HALF-TRACK AND FULL-TRACK 
MODELS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
USE ARE ALSO AVAILABLE 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 175 ItOOR STREET EAST. TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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24Iteasons 


why you. too, will love a 


Pontiac 


29 BEAUTIFUL MODELS to choose from in 
five great series for 1953—Pathfinder, Path¬ 
finder Deluxe, Laurentian, Chieftain and 
Chieftain Deluxe. 

GREAT NEW WIDE-HORIZON VISION with 
a one-piece curved windshield and sweep¬ 
ing wrap-around rear window! 

DRAMATIC NEW DUAL-STREAK STYLING 

makes Pontiac even more distinctive, more 
individual in appearance than ever! 

NEW LONGER WHEELBASE on Chieftains 
gives you that big car feel and lets you 
enjoy the smoothness of Pontiac’s Comfort- 
Master Ride! 

PONTIAC’S NEW POWER STEERINGf is 

available to eliminate as much as 75% of 
the work of steering! / 

NEW DELUXE COLOR-KEYED INTERIORS 

with nylon-broadcloth fabrics in smart 
decorator colors harmonizing with the 
car color! i 

NEW, FINER POWERGLIDEf on Laurentian 
and Pathfinder Deluxe series offers new 
flashing acceleration, greater economy and 
new over-all performance. 

SPECTACULARfDUAL-RANGE HYDRA- 
MATIC PERFORMANCE on Chieftains gives 
you better control than ever. Gives you the 
power you want, when you want it, where 
you want it! 

GM *SHADE-LITE TINTED GLASS with ex¬ 
clusive, graduated windshield-tinting. 
Shade-Lite Glass all ’round greatly reduces 
unpleasant heat dnd glare. 



JVew and Beautiful Proof that 
Dollar for Dollar 
You Can’t Beat Pontiac 1 


ECONOMIZER REAR AXLE with Automatic 
Transmission reduces engine revolutions 
in Drive Range for more go on less gas! 

INCREASED ROOMINESS has been cleverly 
engineered into the great 1953 Pontiacs for 
solid comfort all the way! 

HANDSOME NEW PANORAMA-VIEW 
INSTRUMENT PANEL puts everything with¬ 
in easy sight and reach. “Green-glo” 
illumination for better night-time vision. 

KEY-QUICK AUTOMATIC STARTING. One 

turn of the key starts the car. Key automati¬ 
cally returns to normal position for driving. 

CROSS-COUNTRY LUGGAGE COMPART¬ 
MENT has larger opening, lower lock and 
handle for easy accessibility. 

NEW HYDRAULIC BRAKE MASTER CYLIN¬ 
DER on Laurentian and Pathfinder Series 
gives 30% more line pressure for a given 
pedal force. This combined with extra- 
large 11" Brake Drums and self-energizing 
brake mechanism assures easy, safe 
stopping power. 

THE NEW *AUTRONIC EYE automatically 
dims and brightens headlights—makes 
night driving easier, safer, more com¬ 
fortable. 


NEW EASY-PULL HAND BRAKE increases 
efficiency of the entire emergency braking 
mechanism. 

NEW CRANK-OPERATED VENTI-PANE 
OPERATION. Front Venti-Panes are crank- 
operated for greater ease. Rear Venti-Panes 
on Chieftains are restyled with relocated 
locks. 

NEW PARKING AND STEERING EASE are 

achieved by new engineering advances in 
steering mechanism to reduce the steering 
effort of parking as much as 20% on Chief¬ 
tain Series. 

NEW FRONT SUSPENSION on Chieftain 
Series inclined four degrees to rear of verti¬ 
cal to allow front springs to absorb more 
bump shock, smooth out rough roads. 

NEW FRONT AND REAR SUSPENSION on 

Laurentian and Pathfinder Series have 
softer springs and modified shock absorbers, 
bringing a finer, smoother ride. 

PONTIAC’S RUGGED BODY BY FISHER 

excels in strength and safety, and is out¬ 
standing for comfort and appearance. 

PONTIAC’S GREAT EIGHT-CYLINDER 
ENGINE. General Motors’ lowest-priced 
eight and the most highly perfected engine 
in the industry! 

PONTIAC’S THRIFTY SIX with dramatically 
increased horsepower to deliver thousands 
upon thousands of smooth, economical 
miles. 

* Available at extra cost. 

t Automatic Transmissions and Power Steering op¬ 
tional at extra cost on Chieftain, Laurentian and 
Pathfinder Deluxe Series. 
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News of Agriculture 


At the meeting of the International Wheat Council, Washington: (left to right), 
E. McCarthy, Australia; True D. Morse, United States; T. P. Huisman, the 
Netherlands; F. Sheed Anderson, permanent chairman; G, H. Janton, France; 
and Mitchell W. Sharp, Canada. 


Insects Cost Money 

T is always difficult to estimate 
accurately the losses that have been 
suffered from farm pests. These range 
from weeds to animal and plant dis¬ 
eases, and injuries to plants and ani¬ 
mals which prevent them from grow¬ 
ing normally. Nevertheless, such esti¬ 
mates as can be safely made are useful. 

Recent estimates of losses from two 
insects in the United States point up 
the seriousness of all food wastages, 
which are said to equal the product 
of approximately one cultivated area 
out of every five in the U.S. The 
wheat stem sawfly is familiar to prairie 
farmers. Many millions of dollars have 
been lost in years prior to the de¬ 
velopment of Rescue, and later 
Chinook, sawfly-resistant wheats. It is 
estimated that in -1952, this small in¬ 
sect was responsible for losses in 
North Dakota and Montana alone, 
amounting to 17 million dollars. It 
was present in 32 per cent of all North 
Dakota wheat fields surveyed and 34 
per cent of the Montana fields sur¬ 
veyed. Estimated loss was 5.5 million 
bushels in North Dakota and 250,000 
bushels in Montana. The insect is 
spreading, and outside of these two 
states was found in 122 previously 
uninfested counties in South Dakota, 
Wyoming and Nebraska. In all, the 
wheat stem sawfly is believed to have 
destroyed nearly eight million bushels 
of food grains last year. 

The U.S. also has an annual corn 
crop of approximately three billion 
bushels. The European corn borer 
destroyed 53 million bushels of com 
or 1.7 per cent of this huge crop in 
1952. Of this amount, more than 38 
million bushels were lost in the corn 
belt alone. Within the corn belt, Iowa 
lost 21 million bushels, while losses in 
Illinois are estimated at nine million, 
Minnesota seven million, and South 
Dakota six million bushels. 

U.S. Cattle Numbers 

OST farmers recognize that five- 
stock numbers run in cycles of 
different lengths, depending on the 
type of livestock. A typical cattle cycle 
is about 15 years and economists and 
statisticians say that the early stages 
of the cattle cycle are characterized by 
a more rapid percentage increase in 
the number of young stock, than in 
the number of cows. Later in the cycle, 
cow numbers rise rapidly, and the 
numbers of young stock increase only 
in proportion to the larger calf crop. 

USDA officials believe the second 


stage has been about reached in the 
present cycle. A farm inventory of 
livestock on January 1, in the U.S. in¬ 
dicated 93.7 million cattle and calves, 
about seven per cent or 5.9 million 
head above January, 1952. Hogs were 
down 14 per cent to 54.6 million, and 
sheep and lambs were down slightly 
over one per cent. 

Last year officials report an increase 
of cattle and calf numbers for the 
fourth successive year. These are now 
17 million over the low in 1949 and 
eight million above the peak of the 
previous cycle, in 1945. During 1952, 
milk cows increased for the first time 
since 1945. The largest gains were in 
beef cattle, which were up 4.6 million 
head, or close to nine per cent. Beef 
cows took the lead in numbers, so that 
the present record number is 41 per 
cent above 1949. 

Co-operative Institute 

T the 25th annual meeting of the 
Manitoba Co-operative Wholesale 
Society Limited in Winnipeg, a pro¬ 
posal was advanced for the establish¬ 
ment of a college for co-operative 
studies, to be located near Altona, 
Manitoba. J. J. Siemens, a leading 
Manitoba co-operator, has offered to 
donate 60 acres of his farm there. The 
institution would be known as the 
International Co-operative Institute. 
The proposal was approved by the 
meeting and present plans are to raise 
$30,000 immediately from 300 fife 
members at $100 each. Life members 
would control the institute which, it 
was suggested, should teach modern 
business techniques and co-operative 
philosophy, in three to six months 
courses, on elementary and advanced 
levels. 

Margarine and Vegetable Oils 

T is probable that all four western 
provinces will provide some pro¬ 
tection for the dairy industry, against 
dairy substitutes made with the use 
of vegetable oils, instead of butterfat. 
The Hon. D. A. Ure, minister of agri¬ 
culture for Alberta, told the National 
Dairy Council, meeting in Edmonton 
in mid-March, that Alberta would 
provide such protection on a one or 
two-year basis; and the Hon. I. C. 
Nollet made a somewhat similar state¬ 
ment for Saskatchewan. Neither prov¬ 
ince would interfere with the present 
status of margarine. The Manitoba 
legislature voted to retain the color 
ban on margarine, and it is expected 
also to prohibit vegetable oil substi¬ 
tutes. British Columbia, likewise, pro- 
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NAME YOU KNOW 
NUMBER YOU NEED 


McCORMICK 

-9 


BIG 

DIESEL 

FOR BIG-SCALE FARMERS 
WITH BIG EQUIPMENT 
AND BIG PLANS FOR '53 


HERE’S BIG, MONEY-SAVING POWER to handle big equip¬ 
ment and do your time-killing drawbar jobs in days instead 
of weeks. You get all the advantages of International Diesel 
operation in the McCormick WD-9—high-level performance 
at rock-bottom cost for fuel and maintenance; easy starting 
and fast warm-up. 

Here are some of the things which make the WD-9 do field 
work in half the time it takes with a 2-plow tractor: 48 draw¬ 
bar horsepower ... 5 forward speeds . . . field speeds up to 
5J4 mph. All controls conveniently placed. Adjustable foam 
rubber seat provides armchair comfort for the operator. 
Hydraulic remote-control optional. For more facts . . . more 
proof, see your IH Dealer. Ask him for a demonstration of 
the WD-9’s power to do all drawbar, belt and PTO jobs better, 
faster, cheaper. Call your IH dealer today. 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 






McCormick WD-9 Diesel walks away with 4-or 5-bottoms — plows an acre in 30 minutes 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, Hamilton, Ontario 
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ROOFING and SIDING 

Galvanized or Aluminum 


Westeel Roofing and Siding 
make any farm building snug 
and weathertight for a lifetime! 
They resist storms, fire and 
lightning. Protect stored crops, 
implements and livestock . . . 
can’t be damaged by rats or 
insects . . . guard timbers 
against damp rot . . . easy to 
apply. For better looking, 
longer lasting farm build¬ 
ings, cover them with 
Westeel Roofing and siding. 


Send the coupon below 
today and have the facts 
on hand for quick refer¬ 
ence even if you don’t 
need roofing just now. 



w 

^ IF IT’S^^ 

a 

Qn 

EBTEE 


IT'S DEPENDABLE 

A 


MAIL TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


I 


Please send me Free illustrated folder on Westeel Barn 
Roofing. 

Send Free estimate on Galvanized ... Aluminum ... 
Ridge Length is.Rafter Length is. 

WESTEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED 

MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG 

REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
Sales offices at HALIFAX, QUEBEC and OTTAWA 


poses to ban these substitutes, but not 
to touch margarine. 

Ontario has had a Vegetable Oil 
Products Act, which has never been 
proclaimed. The new minister of agri¬ 
culture, the Hon. Fletcher Thomas, 
introduced a bill to amend this Act, at 
the present session of the Ontario 
legislature, which was passed after 
further amendment. Four years ago 
Ontario banned colored margarine. 
The amendments to the Edible Oil 
Products Act were vigorously opposed 
by the newly organized body called 
The Institute of Edible Oil Foods, 
which has carried large display adver¬ 
tisements in the Ontario daily press. 
Dairy substitutes legislation also has 
been passed in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Quebec is certain to pro¬ 
tect her dairy industry, and P.E. 
Island likewise. 


Churchill on Agriculture 

PEAKING recently to the annual 
dinner of the National Farmers’ 
Union of England and Wales, at which 
more than 1,000 persons were in at¬ 
tendance, the British Prime Minister, 
Winston Churchill, said of the impor¬ 
tance of British agriculture: 

“There is no question of choosing 
between food production and exports. 
We must have both, at the highest 
level, driven forward with fierce 
energy. But we are resolved to pro¬ 
claim that the home-grown, food of 
Britain must, with great urgency, be 
raised by 1956 to 60 per cent above 
what it was before the war. 

“That is a conviction which all 
political parties share, and all Britons 
are determined to sustain. We have 
already raised it, by more than 40 per 
cent. The job must be finished, and 
finished soon. That is by no means the 
end.” 

A recent FAO report, on the agricul¬ 
ture of some European countries 
placed the United Kingdom fourth on 
the list in size of farm output, and 
despite a relatively low production per 
acre, highest in net output per man. 

France accounts for about twice the 
farm output of Britain, and about a 
quarter of the production of Europe, 
as a whole. Next come Italy and 
Western Germany, followed by the 
United Kingdom. These four countries, 
together, produce about three-quarters 
of the total agricultural production in 
Europe. Britain, with about 1,197,000 
people active in agriculture, has a net 
output per head valued at about 
£ 550, which compares with the 
European average of about £200. 

Europe to Save Food Dollars 

N mid-March, 16 European min¬ 
isters of agriculture met in Paris, 
to plan a vast co-operative endeavor, 
similar to the Schuman plan for the 
joint production and marketing of coal 
and steel in several countries. On the 
second day, the number was raised to 
17, when a Spanish representative 
joined the discussion. 

If the plan is developed, trade bar¬ 
riers would be eliminated and the 
agriculture of all countries involved, 
could produce for a mass market. 
Initially, it would be applied to cer¬ 
tain basic products, sucb as cereals, 
tobacco, fruits, vegetables, sugar, milk, 
meat and perhaps wine. 

Countries represented were: Britain, 
Austria, Denmark, Greece, Ireland, 
Norway, Switzerland, Turkey, Sweden, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem¬ 
bourg, France, West Germany, Italy 
and Portugal. 


Co-op Wins Tax Appeal 

HE Sointula Co-operative Store 
Association, near Vancouver, oper¬ 
ates a general store. Because the com¬ 
munity has no bank or post office, the 
store takes in the surplus money of the 
community for safekeeping, without 
interest or fee. Each customer has a 
little deposit notebook, in which de¬ 
posits and withdrawals are entered. 

The Department of National Rev¬ 
enue ruled that over a four-year 
period, 1946-49, annual amounts rang¬ 
ing from $89,300 to $130,400 should 
be regarded as capital, and therefore 
enter into calculations for income tax 
payments. The store appealed to the 
Income Tax Appeal Board, and won 
its appeal on the ground that while it 
acted as a banker in a limited sense, it 
did not do so for reward. 



Prof. O. L. Symes, who, on July 1, will 
succeed Prof. E. A. Hardy (retiring), 
as head, Department of Agricultural 
Engineering, University of Sask. 


Rabies Spreads 

ABIES, the virus disease of warm 
blooded animals, which is trans¬ 
mitted by biting and affects the brain, 
with fatal results within a few days, 
first broke out in northern Alberta, at 
Fort Fitzgerald, June 8, 1952. Since 
then it has spread southward, reaching 
Picture Butte and Burdette by Feb¬ 
ruary 25. On March 19 an infected 
coyote near Brooks attacked a plane 
used to destroy coyotes, and was shot. 
During February, the Veterinary Re¬ 
search Laboratory near Lethbridge, 
examined the brains of 110 animals, 
both domesticated and wild, ranging 
from cats and cows to ravens, mus¬ 
krats, coyotes, wolves, bears and 
moose. Of this number, 36 of the ani¬ 
mals gave indication of rabies, includ¬ 
ing 3 cats, 11 dogs and 1 cow, as well 
as foxes, coyotes,' wolves, lynx, bear 
and moose. 

Dr. E. E. Ballantyne, Provincial 
Veterinarian for Alberta, has suggested 
that rabies might be in Alberta in¬ 
definitely, due to the fact, that much 
of Alberta is wooded and it would be 
impossible to eradicate the disease 
from among wild animals. 

Rabies committees have been set up 
in both Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
Because rabies is fairly prevalent in 
North Dakota and Minnesota, all dogs 
inside a 12-mile belt along Manitoba’s 
international boundary will be vacci¬ 
nated, and control measures carried 
out in seven rural municipalities along 
the North Dakota border in south¬ 
eastern Saskatchewan. 
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TAKE THE WEAR 


in disc bearings of MASSEY-HARRIS 


No. 509 ONE-WAY 


Washers are cheap 

Bearings last 

many years 




/ 

] 






Side thrust, due to cutting and turning soil, puts a heavy load on One- 
Way gang bearings. In the M-H 509 One-Way chilled washers take 
all the thrust load—all the wear. Replacement washers cost only a 
few cents each—save many dollars that would otherwise be spent 
for complete bearings. 

Besides long-life low-cost bearings, the M-H One-Way has an enviable 
reputation for good penetration—easy depth control—easy handling. 
It's "at home" in tough stubble land, in weeds or in trash. It sows at 
a uniform depth whether the seed bed is soft or hard, and the flexible 
hitch makes the One-Way "heel" right behind the tractor . . . permits 
you to back up—turn right or left. 

Consider too the exclusive M-H Roto-Lift which raises and lowers only 
the disc gangs. The combination of M-H Roto-Lift and hydraulic con¬ 
trols will get you out of many a low spot. When you get stuck you 
merely lift the gangs with your finger tips — your tractor is free to 
drive out. ) 

Any way you look at it . . . value . . . low-cost operation ... or out¬ 
standing field performance ... no other One-Way can compare with 
the M-H 509. See your Massey-Harris dealer. You'll he glad you did. 


WORLD’S FIRST 

FULL SCALE TEST TRACK 

assures extra strength, 
extra toughness in all 

MASSEY-HARRIS MACHINES 

In 1952 Massey-Harris built the world's 
first full scale Test Track for scientific 
testing of farm implements ... a 
great forward step in building stronger, 
tougher, better designed machines. The 
"Track Tested" sticker on the M-H 509 
One-Way means that it has passed the 
most exacting tests that can be devised. 

The combination of practical 'know 
how,' engineering skill and testing 
grounds that are tougher than anything 
on the farm puts M-H machines even 
further ahead than ever before. It 
means better value, lower cost main¬ 
tenance and better performance for all 
new M-H machines on your farm. 


MASSEY-HARRIS 



FROM COAST TO COAST MASSEY-HARRIS OFFERS MOST 
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It doesrifr cost 

•/TTWS/ 


Consult your local dealer or wTite 
the nearest Prairie sales office. 


Manufactured by 

The Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited 


Sales Offices: 

Vancouver Calgary 

Saskatoon Winnipeg 


Rain from below .. • 


By Using 

“JOHN EAST” UTILITY LAND PACKERS 


“JE” PACKERS: 

• CONSERVE MOISTURE 

• SPEED GERMINATION 

• REDUCE SAW FLY DAMAGE 

• REDUCE SOIL DRIFTING 

• INCREASE YIELD PER ACRE 

Greatest Range of Types and Sizes 

• Four sizes of wheels, 18", 20", 22" and 24" 

• Three types of wheels, namely. 

Surface, New Combination and Hollow Vee 

• Single units, or in series 

• Low frames, or High frames 

• Guaranteed for one year 

• Dealers in every representative town and city 

New 12-Page Catalogue . . . FREE 

The new 1953 John East Packer Catalogue is entitled "Rain From Below." This 
fully illustrated catalogue, complete with prices and showing the most complete 
line of packers in Canada, will be mailed to you free on application. Just fill 
in the coupon below. 




Tl 


To: JOHN EAST IRON WORKS LIMITED 
Saskatoon - Canada 

My name is_i_ 


For free 1953 catalogue fill out and mail coupon 


My address is_ 


J 


Get It at a Glance 

Canadian livestock—Australian wheat — food, and other items 


Australia’s estimated average wheat 
yield for the 1952 crop is 17.8 bushels 
per acre, which exceeds the prewar 
average by 5.9 bushels and equals the 

previous record in 1949-50. 

* * * 

Canada had five per cent fewer hogs 
on December 1, 1952, than the year 
previous. The total of 5,237,000 hogs 
represented an increase of seven per 
cent in western Canada and a twelve 
per cent decrease in eastern Canada. 
Only Saskatchewan and Alberta 
showed increases. By provinces On¬ 
tario had 1.8 million hogs, Alberta 1.26 
million, Manitoba 1.07 million, Que¬ 
bec 1.04 million, Saskatchewan 560,- 
000, P.E. Island 72,000, New Bruns¬ 
wick 71,000, British Columbia 54,000, 
and Nova Scotia 53,000. There were 
22 per cent fewer sows expected to 
farrow between December 1 and May 
31, than last year, a decline of nine 
per cent in the West and thirty per 

cent in the East. 

* * * 

J. Roe Foster, formerly superintend¬ 
ent of the experimental substation at 
Regina, Saskatchewan, was recently 

named to succeed J. G. Davidson, re¬ 

tiring superintendent of the experi¬ 
mental farm at Indian Head. 

* * * 

Because the Netherlands have too 
much pork fat, and the surplus can no 
longer be sold as luncheon meats to 
the British market due to import 
restrictions, Dutch manufacturers of 
margarine are now required to include 
four per cent of lard or pork fat in 
margarine. Meat processors in the 
Netherlands may sell 143 pounds of 
fat to margarine manufacturers, for 

every 220 pounds of hams processed. 

* * * 

The Twentieth Century Fund has 
recently estimated that the average 
U.S. worker could buy at least four 
times the goods and services with an 
hour’s work in 1947, that could be 

obtained with the same labor in 1847. 

* * * 

The world is slowly falling behind 
in its race between food and popula¬ 
tion. The USDA recently reported 
that “the 1952-53 production of major 
commodities, which contribute about 
80 per cent of the total food supply, is 
estimated at three per cent above 
1951-52 and nine per cent above the 
prewar average, while world popula¬ 
tion has increased to about 13 per cent 
above prewar.” 

* * * 

The first complete bulk cargo of 
wheat ever to leave Queensland, Aus¬ 
tralia, consisted of 10,000 tons loaded 
for the United Kingdom, in the second 
week of January. Only 20 wharf 
laborers were required, as compared 
with 120 to load a similar cargo of 

bagged wheat. 

* * * 

Membership in the Council of Cana¬ 
dian Beef Producers (western section) 
now includes ten major western cattle¬ 
men’s organizations: The Alberta 
Cattle Breeders’ Association, Alberta 
Provincial Cattle Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion, British Columbia Beef Cattle 
Growers’ Association, Canadian Aber- 
deen-Angus Association, Canadian 
Hereford Association, Canadian Short¬ 
horn Association, Manitoba Cattle 
Breeders’ Association, Saskatchewan 
Cattle Breeders’ Association, Sas¬ 
katchewan Stock Growers’ Association 
and Western Stock Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion. 


In 1952 the U.S. consumed 8.5 
pounds of butter per capita and 7.7 
pounds of margarine. In 1951, the 
figures were 9.6 pounds of butter and 
6.5 pounds of margarine; and before 
World War II they were 16.7 pounds 

of butter and 2.9 pounds of margarine. 

* ★ ★ 

A world wheat crop estimated at 
7,235 million bushels is a record, and 
compares with the previous record of 
6,610 million in 1939. The present 
figure indicates about a half more 
wheat available for export and carry¬ 
over than in February last year. Sup¬ 
plies of wheat in the four major ex¬ 
porting countries were estimated at 

1,522.4 million bushels. 

* * * 

Average monthly farm wages for 
male farm help in 1953 are estimated 
at $122, without board, and $87 with 
board. These figures compare with 
$110 and $75 as in 1951. In each of 
the last three years the average was 
lowest in Manitoba and highest in 

British Columbia. 

* * * 

About 90 Saskatchewan Community 
Forums were conducted in February 
and March, with an average attend¬ 
ance of approximately 100, to obtain 
farm and town opinion on rural prob¬ 
lems, to be presented as briefs to the 
Saskatchewan Royal Commission on 

Agriculture and Rural Life. 

* * * 

Flood damage in the Netherlands is 
estimated at $250 million. Over 100 
breaks in the dykes led to the loss of 
50,000 cows, pigs, horses and sheep, 
and the flooding of 330,000 acres of 
arable and pasture land. Wheat pro¬ 
duction will probably be down 12 per 
cent and potatoes 10 per cent. Crop 
losses for the 1953 season are esti¬ 
mated at 15 per cent of the barley 
land, 20 per cent of flax land, and 20 

per cent of land used for sugar beets. 
* * * 

The December livestock survey in¬ 
dicated that milk cows in Canada 
were up six per cent, to 3,019,000, 
over a year ago, the increase being 
about one per cent in the four western 
provinces and eight per cent in the 
eastern provinces. Sheep and lambs 
were up nine per cent over a year ago 
with eleven per cent increase in the 
West and seven per cent in the East. 
Horses decreased to 1,135,800, a de¬ 
crease of seven per cent in the East 
and nine per cent in the West. Total 
Canadian cattle numbered 8,916,300, 
of which 3,801,000 were in western 
Canada, or eleven per cent more than 
in 1951. 

★ * * 

A British Dairy Shorthorn cow, Box- 
grove Barbara 4th, has produced 25,- 
794 pounds in a complete lactation of 
454 days. With a test of 4.86 per cent 
fat, yielding 1,254 pounds butterfat, 
she produced 1,043 pounds fat in 305 
days. Both figures are believed to be 
butterfat records for any British Dairy 
Shorthorn. 

★ * * 

Zenda Bountiful, a British Friesian 
cow, at Kidlington, Oxford, has pro¬ 
duced 1,799 pounds of butterfat in 
365 days, from 33,184 pounds milk, 
testing 5.42 per cent on the basis of 
20 per cent over-run. When turned 
into butter this record would be the 
equivalent of 2,116 pounds of butter, 
making Zenda Bountiful the first cow 
in the world to produce 2,000 pounds 
of butterfat in 365 days. 
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CAN PULLIT! 



POWER WfTNOUT EQUAL/ 

GMC pays off in power with high-compression engines 
from 107 h.p. to 130 h.p. in four famous valve-in-head 
engines. Loadmaster (conventional and cab-over-engine). 
Torquemaster and Workmaster—all with full-pressure 
lubrication, new high performance and scores of other 
features to provide the power you need with the economy 
you want. 







EM 



CAN CARRY IT! 



ADVANCE DESIGN CHASSIS/ 

GMC pays off in load carrying ability with deep channel 
section frame side rails, rugged front axles, husky 
single speed, and two-speed and double reduction rear 
axles and heavy duty springs. This wide range permits 
selection of any truck to handle any load on any road. 



CAN TAKE IT! 



BATTLESHIP CONSTRUCTION / 

GMC pays off in driver safety and comfort. From the all- 
welded, double-walled, single unit steel cab right down 
to the last construction detail, GMC Trucks are built to 
take the heaviest and come back for more. Ton for ton, 
mile after mile, all year ’round, for sheer brute strength 
and stamina, they can’t be equalled. 
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sttm row OMSHBEP 

M/s WR/FTYway 


Simple and easy routine for shearing 
wool from sheep—leaves no wasteful 
ridges, comfortable for sheep, too. 


One of 60 
illustrations 
givin 
step 
step 
directions 
in booklet 

"TIPS ON 
SHE 

FREE on 
request 


You make more money when you 
machine-shear your sheep. Hand 
blades leave ridges—machine doesn’t, 
so you get 10 to 15% more wool by 
machine. Wool is money nowadays— 
highest price ever known. Because 
no ridges, machine-shorn wool is 
uniform, longer fibre—brings, best 
price. Easy to learn to shear by 
machine, save tfunbedm 
shearer’s wages. 

IlfefV SHEARMASTER 




for shearing 
the farm flock, 
tagging and 
shearing around 

eyes of wool-blind sheep. )j 

Smooth-running, electric, one-man machine. 
Powerful, cool-running motor inside rugged, 
plastic, easy-grip handle. Motor is air-cooled 
by its own enclosed fan. Works from light 
socket 110-120 volts AC-DC, built-in on-and- 
off switch. Latest professional type tension 
control. Includes long cord, extra comb and 
three extra cutters. Catalogue No. 31B-2. 

ALSO — 

Sunbeam STEWART Belt-driven shearing 
machine for one-man operation with New 
Single-Arm Shifter. Ideal for flocks of 200 
or more sheep. Catalogue No.VB-IEB. 


|SUNBEAM CORPORATION (CANADA) LTD.| 

(Fotmetly Flexible Shall Company Limitodl 

321 WESTON ROAD. TORONTO 9 



PERFECT 

(Self-Locking 
CATTLE AND 
SHEEP 

EARTAQS 



Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works Ltd. 

“CAIL’S,” 49414 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 



ZSFZnrll" BflLED Ha y 

JtmW Handles CHO pp ED Hay 

12 month all-purpose use! Heavy duty. 14 ga. 
steel trough — 18* across, 5" straight sides. 
No. 55 double chains. Standard equipment 
includes roller chain speed reduction, motor 
mount _with belt release, “built-in” power 
hellfed corn screen, safety slip 
clutch. Extra sections, drag 
hopper available at extra cost. 

SAM MULKEY COMPANY 

1621 - 04 Locust Kansas City 8. Mo. 


Write for 
name of 
Canadian 
Distributor 


LIVESTOCK 



These two high-producing Holsteins in the Williams’ herd were out for exercise 
every day this winter, in stormy and mild weather alike, and stayed healthy. 


He Makes Dairy Cattle Pay 

One of Saskatchewan’s top dairymen says there 
is no secret about profitable, high milk yields 


M aurice williams of Nutana, 

Saskatchewan, says there is no 
secret about producing milk. He 
should know because in 1952 he 
coaxed his Holsteins to produce the 
best average butterfat total of any 
Saskatchewan dairy herd under Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association testing. 

“Breed it in; then feed it out.” 
That’s his formula and it was success¬ 
ful enough to get his 16 cows to aver¬ 
age 489 pounds of butterfat from 
13,742 pounds of milk. 

Although most of his cows are 
registered purebreds, the monthly 
milk cheque pays his bills. This is the 
reason he has set his sights on heavy 
milk production at the lowest possible 
cost. Winter milk is his direct goal, 
because he believes it is profitable 
milk. 

“Cows freshening in the winter pro¬ 
duce more milk every time. With no 
flies to chase them and no hot weather 
to depress them, there is nothing to 
take their minds off the urgent busi¬ 
ness of filling the milk pails.” 

Maurice is small of stature, but a 
wiry, restless cattleman, with an eager 
enthusiasm for every phase of dairy 
production. This keeps him perpetu¬ 
ally brimming over with new ideas, 
and with stories of old established and 
well-tried practices that have marked 
some well-remembered milestones on 
his farm just south of Saskatoon. 

His active mind peers inquisitively 
into the darkest corners of one dairy 
problem after another, wondering if 
there are better methods he hasn’t 
yet discovered. He is constantly going 
over accepted practices, to see if they 
can be exchanged for methods that 
will mean more money on the profit 
side of the account at the year’s end. 

“A farmer has to keep experiment¬ 
ing,” he admonished us, with a gleam 
in his eye; and then hurried on to 
describe his latest change in cow 
management. 

“My cows are tied in stanchions; 
and last year, when the records were 
made, the herd was never out of the 
stable during seven long winter 
months. It worked fine, but this year 
I decided to try them with a little 
more exercise and fresh air. They go 
out every day now; blizzard, storm or 
sunshine, it is all the same. Believe it 
or not, production seems to be even 
better. I wonder if there is milk in 
that fresh air?” 


He is always looking for ways to 
feed the cows a better ration at less 
expense, and is highly pleased with 
this winter’s program. 

“I had a good crop of sweet clover 
last summer, which means that the 
cows are getting better feed this win¬ 
ter. I figure that the clover doesn’t cost 
me a cent, because I would have to 
fallow the barley fields anyway, and 
I grow the clover instead. We used to 
call sweet clover a weed. It sometimes 
turns pretty black when it is cured, 
but the cows apparently don’t know 
it’s a weed. They produce for all get- 
out when it’s in their ration.” 

Maurice grew silage crops at one 
time, and plans to put in a trench be¬ 
fore long and use silage again. But 
brewer’s grains are cheap in Saskatoon 
and he uses some of this, with a little 
molasses along with hay and grain, to 
keep them producing. 

“Too much brewer’s grains isn’t 
good for them, so I am feeding less of 
it this winter than last even if it is a 
cheap feed. I skimp on molasses as 
well; two quarts of it mixed with two 
quarts of warm water and sprinkled 
over the grain is all that 25 milking 
cows get this winter.” 

Maurice gives his cows roughage 
twice a day. Sweet clover and oat 
bundles put through a cutting box, 
half-and-half, make up the morning 
ration, while at night they are given a 
big feed of uncut brome. Barley and 
oat chop, and bran and oilcake meal, 
are fed at milking time: he goes easy 
with the more costly concentrates, 
however, and no more than 12 pounds 
daily is given to any cow in the barn. 

Maurice establishes the importance 
of calves on the dairy farm with one 
short, emphatic statement: “Today’s 
calf is tomorrow’s cow.” He lavishes 
every care he believes necessary on 
them. Still, his methods have to be 
practical; and since selling milk is his 
business, he is well aware that every 
extra pound of milk fed to calves 
means one less pound of milk for sale. 

That is why the calves get whole 
milk for only two weeks after birth. 
Then they are swung over gradually to 
a mixture of three parts warm water 
and one part new milk until they are 
about three months old. For another 
month, both warm and cold water are 
available to them, until finally, they 
can look after their own water needs 
from the self-waterers. 
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Save Your Baby Pigs! 

Figures show that 40 out of 100 pigs 
born never live to reach market. Now 
many of these can be saved with 

PIG MILK 

REPLACER! m0Ults 

The complete diet for I jRf 

unable to feed from J 

the sow. Pigs thrive I I 

on it.— actually gain 

faster than pigs raised 

on sow's milk alone! 

Overcomes these com- 

mon problems: or- 

phan pigs—pigs with- 

out milk—unthrifty 

pigs. Easy to use— I ^O'Wts'EJtBiEs.lC I 

just add water. Day- A 

old pigs drink from *■—- 

pan without fuss. 25 

ib. bag will raise one pig from birth to 
weaning. 

FREE LITERATURE IS YOURS! 

Just write to supplier nearest you now! 


I 1 

nojftp-f E , llUH , oivisiw 1 
__ -‘"aArcus, uiimettu A 


CANWEST FEEDS, 

ST. BONIFACE, MANITOBA 

CANADA WEST GRAIN CO. LTD. 

EDMONTON. ALBERTA 

EARLY SEED AND FEED LTD. 

SASKATOON, SASK. 

SOUTHERN ALBERTA CO-OP. ASS’N 

LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA 


NOW AVAILABLE - FAMOUS 

BURDIZZ0 


(WITH CORD STOP) 



Now is the time to order your Burdizzo 
Castrators! At present we have a 
complete range of all sizes. 

9" Size—For Lambs only.. $15.00 

12" Size—For Rams and Docking_18.00 

13" Size—For Rams, Calves, Colts_ 18.00 

16" Size—For Calves and Bulls_20.00 

19" Size—Mature Bulls and Horses_20.00 

Only Genuine Burdizzo makes possible the humane 
and bloodless method of castration. Burdizzo is 
guaranteed 100% successful when properly used and 
prevents infection of your livestock. 

Order your Burdizzo pincer today from: Dept. CG-53 

Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers Limited 

Toronto, Ont. Lennoxville, P.Q. Regina, Sask. 
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By this method, he saves some 
extra milk to sell, but he must be sure 
to keep the calves vigorous and 
healthy. Good brome hay and calf 
pellets are kept right in front of them 
from the time they are a few days old, 
so they will start nibbling early. By 
the time they are a couple of months 
old, they have developed a hearty 
appetite for hay and concentrates; and 
only as many pellets are put in front 
of them twice a day as they will clean 
up completely. 

A little cod-liver oil daily keeps 
the calves in condition. Kept in sepa¬ 
rate pens to keep them from sucking 
one another, the calves can be caught 
in stanchions, and the cod-liver oil 
easily placed right in their mouths. 
When they are five months old, a less 
expensive mixture of oats, barley and 
bran is substituted for the calf pellets; 
and this keeps them healthy, growing 
and not over-fleshed. 

Maurice is “breeding in” that milk 
production by using good bulls and 
raising his own heifers. His active 
mind wouldn’t let him do anything 
else but keep experimenting to find 
better methods of “feeding it out.” It 
is safe to say that he will be produc¬ 
ing still more milk at still'less cost in 
the next few years.—D. B. 


FOR MORE THAN 
20 YEARS!” 


D. Walter, Lethbridge, Alberta 


"Cal Diesel Tractors really do a good job for us here in Alberta. 
We have a D4, D6, and D7. With the D7 shown here, we summer 
fallow 192 acres every 24 hours. At full load we burn about 
5 gallons of 18< Diesel fuel per hour." 


Iodine for Pigs 

I F iodized salt could be kept in front 
of brood sows the year round, there 
would probably be no trouble with 
hairlessness in new-born pigs. But 
sows are usually without iodized salt, 
so the common method used on many 
farms to prevent hairlessness or goitre, 
is to mix one ounce of potassium 
iodide in one gallon water and feed 
one tablespoonful daily to each sow, 
for at least two months before far¬ 
rowing. 

It is only a start, however, to have 
healthy pigs born. If the young fitter 
cannot get out to pasture to root 
through sods and earth, it is liable to 
be set back by anemia. This is easily 
avoided by placing a little reduced 
iron—about as much as can be held on 
a dime—on the tongue of each pig 
when it is a couple of days old or 
younger, and continuing the treatment 
once a week until four treatments have 
been given. 


Whether your needs are 32 or 130 drawbar horsepower, 
there’s a Caterpillar Diesel Tractor to match your needs. 

Every size means you’ll make your time worth more 
if you’ve been farming with ordinary tractors. You’ll pull 
bigger loads and accomplish more. You’ve traction and power 
for work in the toughest, slickest soil. Under many 
typical soil conditions you’ll handle up to 60% greater 
loads. What’s more, Caterpillar Diesel Engines are 
honest-to-goodness Diesels. Built extra rugged from the 
ground up. Fuel system and engine are 100% 
Caterpillar built. No "carry-overs” or changeover from 
gasoline engines. Proven 4-cycle Diesel engine. Independent 
starting system . . . the only really reliable system of 
starting in cold weather. Every tractor is backed by more 
than 20 years of Diesel experience, and 50 years of 
leadership in the track-type tractor field. Your 
Dealer will gladly back up these facts with 
performance. Want to take the controls of / ■■■ 

a Caterpillar Diesel Tractor? See him today ... / 

name the date, he’ll gladly demonstrate! / 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL., U.S.A. / m. m 


Cobalt for Cattle and Sheep 
rpHE main mineral 


deficiencies 
A among livestock in western Can¬ 
ada are phosphorus, calcium, common 
salt, and, in addition, iodine for preg¬ 
nant animals. Animals must get these 
minerals if they are to be healthy, but 
even when they receive sufficient of 
these there are other minerals that 
might be lacking in their rations. 
These are called trace elements; and 
cobalt is one of the most important. 

The cobalt content of feed varies 
considerably from year to year and 
from one locality to another. For this 
reason, some experiments in which 
cobalt has been added to the ration 
have shown that the livestock needed 
the cobalt, while others gave no proof 
of any benefits. One series of feed 
tests was carried out over four con¬ 
secutive years, in which fat lambs 
were fed grass hay and grain. The 
addition of cobalt to the mineral mix¬ 
ture resulted in a 15 per cent greater 
gain in one year. In the other three 
years, no difference was evident when 
cobalt was fed. 

When the rations were analyzed, it 
was found that the cobalt content of 


•Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks 


TRACTORS • MOTOR GRADERS • EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


DIESEL ENGINES 
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It’s not only a matter of convenience- 
easy refueling—getting away from the 
bother of deliveries in drums every few 
days; an Esso farm tank keeps fuel 
clean—cuts engine wear, ensures better 
performance. It’s practically a must for 
diesel fuel. 

There is no waste in refueling. Reduces 
spillage, cuts down fire hazard—there's 
less danger of losing buildings and 
valuable equipment due to fire. 

Esso farm tanks are heavy welded steel, 
guaranteed not to leak. Three sizes: 
200—500 and 1000 gals. You’ll find an 
Esso farm storage tank a real asset every 
day and in every way. 



See. ^jour imperial oil agerii 


the feed used in the year that a 
response was obtained, was much 
lower than that of the feeds used in 
the other three years. Legume hays 
contain more cobalt than grass hays, 
and in some years the cobalt content 
of feeds is greater than in others. It is 
obvious, then, that farmers need not 
expect increased gains every year that 
they feed cobalt to sheep and cattle. 
However, since the cost of adding 
cobalt to rations is insignificant, the 
Lethbridge Experimental Station 
recommends that cobaltized salt 
(which is colored blue) be fed to sheep 
and cattle. Pigs and other non-rumi¬ 
nating animals do not require cobalt. 


Feed for Nursing Pigs 

M ANY pig troubles begin when 
pigs are from three to ten weeks 
old. At that early age, the little 
pigs get hungry for some solid feeds. 
If special feed is not given them in 
their own creep, they will be into the 
sow’s trough eating eagerly and per¬ 
haps filling their tender stomachs with 
coarse oat hulls. A pig’s stomach is 
extremely delicate and easily dis¬ 
turbed, until the pig is 12 weeks old. 
Oat hulls are one of the feeds which 
will upset them. 

Irritated tissues will mean enteritis 
in many cases. Consequently, young 
pigs should not be given feed contain¬ 
ing more than 25 per cent oat chop. 

It is a good idea to nail a board 
across the corner of the pen to keep 
out the sow; and to place a dish of 
fresh cow’s milk in front of the young 
pigs. A few handfuls of coarse por¬ 
ridge (rolled oats) can be placed in 
another dish to help start them feed¬ 
ing. Gradually they can be changed 
to boiled whole wheat or barley, and 
then to commercial pig starter, or to 
regular feed. 

Pigs need water and green alfalfa. 
Water with the chill removed is better 
given twice daily. If alfalfa is given 
once a day just as it comes from the 
stack, the pigs will eat the leaves. 


Follow a Dairy Plan 

M ANAGING a dairy herd without 
keeping production records is 
like trying to drive to a distant destina¬ 
tion without a road map. Approach to 
the goal will be slow. 

Higher milk production is one of 
the aims of every dairyman; and in 
Alberta, average milk production of 
280,000 dairy cows is estimated to be 
5,600 pounds. A few of the cows in 
Alberta are being tested so then- 
owners can tell if they are milking 
well enough to pay their way, and the 
2,000 cows under the Provincial Cow 
Testing Service, averaged over 9,000 
pounds each. They produced about 
320 pounds of butterfat, compared 
with an average of 200 pounds for all 
the cows in the province. 

It shows that when herds are on 
test, herd owners get to work and 
make their cows produce. The result 
is usually higher profits. R. P. Dixon, 
supervisor of dairy cattle improvement 
in Alberta, points out that the first rule 
of good dairying is to know your cows. 
Without records, this is impossible. 
Intelligent feeding, good herd man¬ 
agement, and a sound breeding and 
selection program, all call for the 
keeping of production records. 

Dairy farmers in Alberta who are 
interested in putting their herds on 
test, should write to the Dairy Branch, 
Department of Agriculture, Edmonton! 
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Decide Which Ewes Are Best points given for each pound of wool 

I T is easy to discover which are your and f° r each pound of lamb. 

best ewes, the ones that, like high- Records are kept of the scores made 
producing dairy cows, are paying their so that each ewe can be given an index 
way. Then you can decide which ewes number or value. At any time the 
to select as mothers of the ewe lambs owner can see at a glance the lifetime 
you .want to keep for flock replace- production of each ewe just as any 
ments. dairyman can check the production of 

A simple scoring system has been any cow in his herd. Then the flock 
put into use in many Wisconsin flocks owner can make an accurate guess as 
for this purpose, and it requires the to which lambs will make the best 
sheep man only to weigh the fleece mature ewes for the flock. The method 
of each ewe and keep a record of is so successful that the number of 
it. Then, in the fall, the lambs are Wisconsin flock owners using i t 
weighed, and a certain number of jumped from 40 in 1950 to 70 in 1952. 

Spring Is Lambing Time 

T HERE is no brighter or friendlier a spot beyond the reach of the ewes. 

symbol of spring on the farm than If you want top prices for market 
the bleat of a new-born lamb, and the lambs in the fall, the male lambs will 
innocent curious stare of the wondrous have to be castrated and all the 
youngster as it peers around its lambs docked. This is usually done 
mother’s leg at an intruding stranger, when the youngsters are 10 to 14 days 
Its huge ears and inquisitive eyes and old. Sharp knives, or burdizzos, are 
wobbly legs give it, for all the world, often used, but a newer method has 
the appearance of a cuddly creature been introduced from New Zealand 
that would make a wonderful pet. The during recent years. Called the “elas- 
harsh, ultimate end of these animals trator method,” it requires a pincer- 
is hard to imagine in early April. like tool to expand a special rubber 

Nevertheless, lambs are raised to be rin S- This rin g is applied around the 
sold and they must be healthy, to be scrotum above the testicles for castra- 
profitable. First job at lambing season tion, or on the tail, for docking. The 
is to be sure you have time to give the rin § constricts and cuts off the circula- 
flock the care they will need. Have tion. The tail, or scrotum, will drop 
pens ready for the ewes as they lamb; i n about three weeks, 
and as a final measure, it is often wise Lambs on which the elastrator is 
to crutch the ewes. Crutching will used show signs of intense pain for 
pay off, with more lambs saved, and a about half an hour after the operation, 
higher quality wool clip. Up to lamb- but once this is over the lambs recover 



7#«JOHN DEERE 
No. 5 MOWER 


the Yea* 


Long-Lived Cutting Parts 

Are Safeguarded Against Breakage 



ing, ewes must be handled gently, but 
crutching is worthwhile. It means re¬ 
moving all wool from the udder, the 
belly area immediately in front of the 
udder, between the hind legs, and 
over the tailhead. These crutchings 
are usually dry and clean, and can be 
sold as locks. and pieces rather than 
as dirty tags. 

Lethbridge reports that crutching 
makes assistance easier to ewes under¬ 
going difficult lambing. It reduces the 
number of sore eyes among the lambs 
and cuts down lamb losses from suck¬ 
ing on dung tags, or sweat locks. 

Creep feeding will mean faster¬ 
growing lambs, at small cost. An area 
can easily be fenced off in the pen, 
so that the lambs can be fed grain in 


more quickly than when the knife is 
used. The job can be done by one 
man, using the elastrator. 

Stiff-lamb disease, another problem 
o f sheep raising, may appear 
when the lamb is from one to eight 
weeks old. The symptoms are reluc¬ 
tance to stand, stiffness, staggering, 
and a humped appearance. Paralysis 
appears in se,vere cases. * There is no 
fever or loss of appetite. Adequate 
exercise, and the addition of one- 
eighth to one-quarter pound of wheat 
germ meal to the daily grain ration 
of the ewe, before she lambs, will tend 
to prevent the appearance of this dis¬ 
ease in the lambs. If the disease does 
strike the flock, a veterinarian should 
be called. 


The John Deere No. 5 Power 
Mower has a reputation for 
giving new mower performance 
for a longer time and at lower 
cost. Cutting parts are extra 
tough to stay sharp longer and 
they are safeguarded against 
breakage. 

The durable, steel knifehead 
on the No. 5 Mower runs on 
long, wide, steel wearing plates, 
front and rear. Hardened wear¬ 
ing plates keep the knife in 
proper relation to the guard 
plates. Patented steel knife hold¬ 
ers hold the knife in position to 
insure clean cutting. Cutting 
edges of the knife sections are 
heat-treated to give a hard, 
clean-cutting edge while the 
center remains tough for maxi¬ 
mum strength. 

By means of simple adjust¬ 
ments you can keep the knife 


centered with the guards and 
maintain proper cutter bar lead 
for clean cutting down through 
the years. 

The safety spring release, 
which permits the cutter bar to 
swing back out of the way of 
field obstructions, protects the 
John Deere against damage from 
field shocks. 

Ease of attaching and detach¬ 
ing . . . rugged lasting strength 
in frames, drives, and all work¬ 
ing parts . . . and hydraulic 
control of the cutter bar are 
other outstanding advantages 
you get in the John Deere No. 5 
Mower. 

See your John Deere dealer 
for complete information on 
the famous No. 5—the wheel- 
and drawbar-mounted mower 
that works with any 
tractor. *- 


This picture shows how the safety spring 
release works to save you field time and 
cut upkeep costs. 


John Deere 
Plow Company, Ltd. 

Calgary • Regina 
Hamilton • Winnipeg 

Please send me FREE 
folder on the John Deere 
No. 5 Power Mower: 


Name 


Town. 


April brings melting snoto and green grass and new lambs , 
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Pictured is the Minneapolis-Moline UTS-LP Gas 
Tractor and Wheatland Plow. Minneapolis- 
Moline is one of the many big name farm 
equipment manufacturers using LaBelle discs as 
standard equipment. 


is 75% OF THE VALUE of a harrow or plow to me 


You have heard your neighbors say manufacture of LaBelle discs for 


it . . . you’ve probably said it your- three generations. It is their skill 


self. Long disc life is important in and patience phis everlasting con- 
the value you get from a disc harrow trol and testing of every manufactur¬ 


er plow. 


ing step that results in fine steel 


And the most important factor in ... in extra disc life. 


a disc is quality steel. 


This extra life offered by LaBelle 


The quality steel which we use 
in the manufacture of LaBelle discs 
is'made in our own mills by skilled 
steel craftsmen. Many of our people, 
their sons and grandsons, have 
been continuously employed in the 


discs means extra value for a LaBelle 
equipped disc harrow or plow. 
LaBelle discs are available for every 
disc harrow or plow ever made. 

Look for the triangular trade 
mark of LaBelle. 


first name in special purpose steels 


AGRICULTURAL STEELS 

CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
STAINLESS • REX HIGH SPEED • TOOL • ALLOY • MACHINERY • SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
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A New Prairie Pasture Grass 

Easy to establish, winter hardy, drought resistant and of high feed¬ 
ing value, Russian wild rye may be what the prairie farmer needs 

by r. e. McKenzie 

ting, was more pronounced than on 
the dry prairies. 

In 1950, Russian wild rye was 
seeded on irrigated land at the Swift 
Current Station, along with five other 
grasses, to find out whether it might 
have a place under irrigation. When 
the first results were compiled in 1951, 
the data showed that it had produced 
more dry matter, more protein and 
more sheep days of grazing per acre 
than any of the other grasses. In 1952 
it slipped to second place, having been 
surpassed by intermediate wheat, 
another new grass that we may hear 
a lot about in the future. For the two- 
year period, however, it still stood 
head and shoulders above such grasses 
as crested wheat, brome, reed canary 
and timothy, and was about equal to 
intermediate wheatgrass. It would 
seem, therefore, that Russian wild rye 
rrtay fit in from the native ranges to the 
highly productive irrigated pastures. 
Its exact area of usefulness still re¬ 
mains to be worked out, and it will 
take several years to do this under 
practical farm conditions. 

A program with this objective in 
mind is being started in 1953 by the 
Saskatchewan Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. The Department will establish a 
number of pasture demonstration proj¬ 
ects throughout the province. These 
will be operated in co-operation with 
livestock producers, and will be under 
the direction of agricultural represen¬ 
tatives. The Department will supply 
seed, fertilizer, fencing and scales for 
weighing, while the farmer will supply 
the land and livestock, and keep 
the records of production. 

The principal object of these proj¬ 
ects is to demonstrate the returns 
obtainable from good pasture manage¬ 
ment and the use of cultivated forage 
crops. In these demonstrations Russian 
wild rye will be one of the grasses 
tested. The results should give further 
valuable information about its produc¬ 
tion under a wide range of soil and 
climatic conditions. The Department 
is also making seed available to agri¬ 
cultural representatives for less pre¬ 
cise types of pasture demonstrations. 

With all its good points Russian 
wild rye has some faults. One is that 
it is strictly a pasture grass and not 
suitable for hay production. Its leafy 
growth is produced close to the 


Russian wild rye is typified by tall seed 
stalks and dense basal growth. 

F ARMERS and ranchers may soon 
be growing a new grass which 
promises to revolutionize pasture pro¬ 
duction in western Canada. The new 
grass—Russian wild rye—a native of 
the Russian steppes, was introduced 
by Experimental Farms Service many 
years ago. It was tested on a number 
of stations in western Canada, but no 
one paid much attention to it for a 
long time. 

Gradually some of its better quali¬ 
ties began to come to the attention of 
research workers. They began to 
notice that it was hardy, that it never 
suffered winter injury and that it could 
stand dry weather. Instead of drying 
up and turning brown in early July, 
Russian wild rye stayed green well 
into midsummer. It also recovered 
very quickly after being cut or grazed; 
and, in this respect, it seemed to be 
better than other grasses commonly 
grown for pasture. 

Chemical analyses of Russian wild 
rye showed that it had a high protein 
content in the spring, just as other 
grasses do, but that it kept this high 
level of protein all through the season 
—even over winter—while most other 
grasses dropped off in protein content 
by early summer. This indicated that 
Russian wild rye might be valuable for 
late summer pasture and for fall and 
winter use. 

Early reports in Canada and the 
western States suggested that Russian 
wild rye probably would be most valu¬ 
able under very dry conditions, in the 
same general area where crested 
wheatgrass had done so well. It could 
be grown in conjunction with crested 
wheatgrass to fill in the dry summer 
period when the latter goes dormant. 

About 1946, however, Henry Stel- 
fox, forage crop specialist, Lacombe 
Experimental Station, began trying 
Russian wild rye on the black soils in 
the moister areas of Alberta. His ex¬ 
perience soon led him to believe that 
Russian wild rye might be better than 
anything then available for farm pas¬ 
tures in the parkland areas. It seemed 
that its region of adaptation was by 
no means limited- to the drier areas. 
Indeed, its amazing ability to produce 
an aftermath following grazing or cut- 


A seed crop at the Experimental Sta¬ 
tion, Swift Current, Sask. 
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ground, and there are few stems. It 
is, therefore, very difficult to cut with 
a mower. When it was first tested by 
experimental stations it was grown for 
hay production in comparison with 
other grasses and showed up poorly. 
It is only when it is grazed by animals 
that its high yielding ability is 
apparent. 

Because it has so much low, leafy 
growth, there are normally very few 
seed heads produced. At first it was 
thought that the seed production prob¬ 
lem would prevent Russian wild rye 
from ever coming into general use. 
This problem is gradually being over¬ 
come. Many experiments have been 
conducted to determine the effect of 
fertilizers, row spacings, spring burn¬ 
ing and irrigation treatments. With 
the exception of row spacings, most of 
the results have been negative. It is 
now generally felt that if it is grown in 
rows, spaced from 36 to 42 inches 
apart, fairly good seed yields can be 
depended on. Usually the first seed 
crop will not be obtained until the 
third year, but in some cases fair seed 
crops have been harvested the second 
year after planting. Harvesting is best 
done by swathing and picking up with 
a combine, as the seed shatters very 
readily when nearly ripe. 

In 1950, the Swift Current Experi¬ 
mental Station distributed several 
hundred pounds of seed to selected 
growers in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
From this distribution, some 30,000 
pounds of seed were grown in 1952. 
It is believed that most of this seed 
was readily disposed of in western 
Canada and the United States. Ameri¬ 
can seed houses are reported to be 
selling Russian wild rye for $1.50 per 
pound, and are unable to fill the 
demand. 

While the full story about Russian 
wild rye remains to be learned there is 
every indication that it will play a 
very important part in improving the 
cultivated pastures of western Canada. 
A definite trend toward the greater use 
of forage crops in western agriculture 
appears to be under way; and better 
grasses such as Russian wild rye are 
going to help speed up this develop¬ 
ment. 

(Note: R. E. McKenzie is director. 
Plant Industry Branch, Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture.—Ed.) 


Nitrogen for Yield 

A DEFICIENCY of nitrogen can cut 
yields of grain or grass in half. 
The fact that many of the soils in 
western Canada are deficient in nitro¬ 
gen makes this of more than casual 
interest. 

It is recognized that grasses are 
heavy nitrogen feeders, and C. H. 
Anderson, senior agronomist, Experi¬ 
mental Station, Beaverlodge, Alta., 
has recently demonstrated that seed 
yields can be increased by applying 
nitrogen fertilizers. Strips were fertil¬ 
ized in a four-year-old stand of brome 
grass using 66 pounds of ammonium 
nitrate (nitra-prills) per acre, and it 
was found that the yield was in¬ 
creased by 47 pounds per acre, from 
a 57-pound yield on the unfertilized 
check. An application of 132 pounds 
per acre increased the yield 113 
pounds compared with the unfertilized 
field. 

The same experience is reported 
with creeping red fescue. Unfertilized 
portions of a field yielded 200 pounds 
of seed per acre; 132 pounds of am- 
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FASTER FEED HANDLING with 
your Farmhand and Grapple Fork At¬ 
tachment! 'Wrist Action' tears load loose, 
smooth hydraulic power lilts it clear! 
It's just another fast one-man job—with 
one-hand control — for you and your 
Farmhand! 




FOUR MACHINES IN ONE —that's Farmhand's new PTO-operated Power Box! 
Use it as a four-ton Spreader, Forage Unit, Mixer-Feeder and Bulk-Hauler . . . 
you get four times the return on your machinery dollar! Spreader Attachment gives 
controlled concentration with 7 to 9 ft. coverage—two spreading speeds for every 
tractor gear! Unit is low enough to clear litter carrier or gutter cleaner discharge. 


ONE-MAN HARVESTS now pos¬ 
sible with Farmhand's 4-ton Power Box! 
High, flared sides give, 285-bu. capacity. 
Full roller-chain conveyor and worm- 
gear drive insure smooth, automatic 
unloading into trench silo or blower! 


farmhand 


TON-SIZE LOADS at a single bite—with 3,000-lb. lift. Farmhand's Heavy-Duty 
Loader with Manure Fork Attachment makes manure handling a one-man job from 
start to finish! Loader takes 10 quick-hitch Attachments, does more than 50 farm jobs 
the year round . . . you handle them all from the tractor seat. Loader's hydraulic 
system draws only 3 h.p. from tractor to lift a ton load . . . gets jobs done faster 
while you save costly manpower! 


SPEED UP HAYING with Farm¬ 
hand's Hay Basket Attachment. Pick up 
’/ 2 -ton loads, haul direct to wagon, stack, 
or yard. Buck windrows up to 15 m.p.h., 
clear up to 50 acres a day . . . save 
time and extra hands' wages! 


FIRST IN FARM MATERIALS-NANDUNG/ 


UNLOADS AUTOMATICALLY 

from PTO! Big 6-ton Power Box mounts 
on truck, trailer, wagon . . . handles bulk 
materials, forage, feed. With Spreader 
Attachment it outworks four ordinary 
spreaders. Covers a 9 to 12 ft. area: 
Spreads up to 2 tons per minute. 


SEND NOW FOR COMPLETE FACTS! 

To: THE FARMHAND COMPANY, 

1236 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Please, send fully illustrated and detailed information FREE! 


[ ] HEAVY DUTY LOADER 
AND ATTACHMENTS 


[ ] 4-TON POWER BOX 
AND ATTACHMENTS 


[ ] 6-TON POWER BOX AND ATTACHMENTS 
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ADDRESS- 


TOWN....PROV.. 

A division of Superior Separator Co. of Canada Ltd. CG-4-53 
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PaintS 


painted with 


it stays white 
...deans itself 


"White paint that stays 

white” describes TRUTONE 
WHITE, the exterior paint that 
cleans itself. Ugly stains and dust 
can’t mar a TRUTONE WHITE ex¬ 
terior because it cleans itself every 
time it rains. 

Ordinary paints collect dirt. 
TRUTONE WHITE looks fresh as a 
daisy for years . . . stays free of 
dust and dirt... the weather helps 
it to stay white. One coat of 
TRUTONE WHITE covers as well 
as two coats of most exterior paints. 
That means less work, lower paint¬ 
ing costs, too! For lasting paint 
beauty use TRUTONE WHITE ex¬ 
terior paint. 


USG Especially designed for colorful 

C l I PPFPAPFH pAIMT oufsldepainting,c ' l " LPrepared 

m "L * IlCf/lflLl/ */till I Paint offers you 22 beautiful 
colors (plus black and tinting white), for over-all painting or for trim. 
This excellent quality exterior paint covers well, 
gives long-lasting protection. Costs no more than I 
ordinary paints. For lasting protection and a wide 
range of colors, ask your C-l-L Paint dealer for Vjw"I" 

C-l-L Prepared Paint. 



Tune in io C-I-L’s ‘‘Singing Stars of Tomorrow", Sunday evenings, Dominion Network. 


monium nitrate applied in the spring 
increased the yield by 189 pounds; 
the same fertilizer applied at the same 
rate the previous fall increased the 
yield by about 200 pounds per acre. 

The fact that grasses are heavy 
nitrogen feeders is also partly respon¬ 
sible for yields on grass sod often being 
disappointing. The best way to get a 
good crop on land that has been down 
to grass for some years, and is then 
broken, is to apply an ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer. 

The effectiveness of nitrogen was 
demonstrated most clearly at the 
Beaverlodge Station; a four-year-old 
stand of creeping red fescue was 
broken in early May last year and 
worked down and seeded to wheat. 
Ammonium nitrate fertilizer was ap¬ 
plied to the field at the rate of 100 
pounds per acre, with unfertilized 
strips being left; the unfertilized strips 
yielded 4.4 bushels per acre and the 
fertilized part of the field 16.0 bushels. 
The addition of a few dollars’ worth 
of fertilizer made the difference be¬ 
tween a crop failure and a profitable 
crop. 

Similar results were gained by add¬ 
ing 80 pounds per acre to a flax crop 
on brome grass sod. The yield was in¬ 
creased by 7.0 bushels per acre; the 
addition of fertilizer increased the 
farmer’s returns by about $20. 

Fertilizer also is useful on summer- 
fallow and stubble grain crops. The 
Saskatchewan Fertilizer Advisory 
Council, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. John Mitchell, Soils Department, 
University of Saskatchewan, says that 
11-48-0 is the best general fertilizer 
on summerfallow and is often as 
effective on stubble as 16-20-0. The 
former is recommended at 35 to 40 
pounds on summerfallow and 60 
pounds on stubble; the latter is ef¬ 
fective on stubble crops, where moist¬ 
ure conditions are good, when applied 
at about 75 pounds per acre. The 
Manitoba Fertilizer Board makes simi¬ 
lar recommendations; they recommend 
16-20-0 for use on stubble crops rather 
than 11-48-0. 

There is no doubt that, especially 
in moist years, the addition of fertilizer 
can increase crop profits. 

Planting Quality Seed 

HE Plant Industry Branch of the 
Saskatchewan Department of Ag¬ 
riculture is going to make a survey 
of the seed that farmers of that prov¬ 
ince put into the soil this spring. If 
the results are anything like those 
gained in Alberta four years ago a 
concentrated effort toward improve¬ 
ment will be made. 

In 1949 a drill survey in Alberta in 
which 2,000 samples were taken, pro¬ 
duced 51 per cent reject seed. The 
rejections b y municipal districts 
ranged from a low of 16 per cent to a 
high of 72 per cent; the main cause 
for rejections was wild oats in the 
seed. Six per cent of the samples con¬ 
tained Tartarian buckwheat, a noxious 
weed that is extremely difficult to 
eradicate once it becomes established. 

On the basis of drill samples taken 
over the past four years, R. L. Pharis, 
supervisor of crop improvement, Al¬ 
berta Department of Agriculture, esti¬ 
mates that only one out of every four 
Alberta farmers is planting good seed. 
In most cases the fault lies in weed 
seed content, though in 1939 seed was 
found that had a germination of as 
low as six per cent. 


Mr. Pharis suggests that most 
farmers are close to a seed cleaning 
plant and can improve their seed 
through cleaning. If they wish to buy 
registered or certified seed it is readily 
available. In order to facilitate pur¬ 
chase of good seed the Canadian 
Wheat Board has recently announced 
that farmers whose quota is still under 
15 bushels may make an over-delivery 
of not more than 100 bushels of wheat, 
oats or barley, to apply on 50 bushels 
or less of registered or certified seed. 

Summerfallow Seed Bed 

HE view is widely held that it is 
important to get out with the drill 
as soon as the first spring operation is 
finished on the summerfallow. H. A. 
Friesen, Experimental Station, Scott, 
Sask., says that over the past ten 
years, early spring cultivating, with 
seeding delayed for ten days, has in¬ 
creased the average yield of wheat by 
1.3 bushels, barley 2.9 bushels, and 
oats 5.4 bushels, when compared with 
cultivating immediately prior to seed¬ 
ing the summerfallow. 

Faulty spring seeding practices may 
lose moisture that has been carefully 
conserved the previous year. In the’ 
Scott area, as in many others, periods 
of low rainfall and high winds are 
common in April and May. The sur¬ 
face of bare, unworked summerfallow 
may crack and dry out, and soil may 
drift. 

Summerfallow should be worked as 
early in the spring as possible, even 
if this means working around low 
areas. This early tillage, using either 
the duckfoot cultivator, or the spring- 
tooth harrow, will break the surface 
crust and prevent deep cracks forming 
and, if the soil is moist, will leave it 
lumpy. 

The cultivation should be no deeper 
than is necessary to leave the soil 
surface lumpy, and to kill annual 
weeds; the loosened soil will dry out. 
The field can be left a week or more 
before seeding. 

Seeding Through Stubble 

N many areas, several years of big 
crops, resulting in heavy tr ash cover, 
have eclipsed the constant threat of 
soil drifting. A combination of unpro¬ 
tected, dry, pulverized soil and high 
winds, could do sudden and irrepar¬ 
able damage to many fields. 

The difficulty of seeding through 
trash may overshadow its importance. 
Intent on investigating the problem of 
seeding through trash, the Experi¬ 
mental Station, Lethbridge, Alta., has 
done extensive testing of recently 
developed seeding machines. 

The combination of disk tillage and 
a press drill has been found satisfac¬ 
tory for stubbling-in on trash covers 
from crops of 30 bushels or less. 
Heavier trash may interfere with drill¬ 
ing, and result in an uneven start for 
the crop. The one-way disk with 
seeder attachment will handle about 
the same amount of trash, but a good 
packer has been found necessary to 
ensure uniform germination. Care 
must be exercised in packing heavy 
clay soils, when they are moist, or 
puddling may result. 

A re-designed hoe drill is now on 
the market. This machine has been 
used successfully on fields from which 
40 and 50-bushel crops have been 
harvested, even when the fields have 
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been worked with subsurface culti¬ 
vators. Where the soil is loose and the 
trash very heavy, a rotary harrow, or 
a trash mat or treader, may be re¬ 
quired to compact the soil and break 
up the trash. 

Blade seeders have given excellent 
results in areas where there are few 
perennial weeds. If noxious weeds are 
present, additional tillage may be 
required. Particular attention to the 
depth of seeding is necessary with a 
blade, and packing is considered advis¬ 
able on all but the heaviest soils. 

Heavy, unspread straw swaths will 
reduce yields with any seeding 
method. At Lethbridge the reduction 
in yield on the swath-covered areas 
averaged 2.2 bushels per acre, for 
all methods. If a straw spreader or 
chopper was not used last fall, cross 
cultivation, or the use of a trash mat 
or rotary harrow, will spread the straw 
and permit a good job of seeding. 

F OR the last three years the Experi¬ 
mental Station, Swift Current, has 
been comparing the press drill, the 
double-disk drill, the one-way disk 
seeder with packer, the disker-seeder 
with packer and the deep-furrow drill. 
Yields following these methods for 
three years, have averaged 25.0, 24.2, 
25.1, 22.1 and 22.1 respectively. 

These results do not show a great 
advantage for any one system. For the 
past three years, moisture reserves at 
Swift Current have been good, and a 
fair amount of rain has fallen dur¬ 
ing the growing season, and it is pos¬ 
sible that on different soil types and 
under less favorable moisture condi¬ 
tions, the results may vary consider¬ 
ably from those obtained during the 
past three years. 


Know Your Weeds 

A KNOWLEDGE of weeds can re¬ 
duce the number of field opera¬ 
tions and so cut farm costs. There is 
little purpose in late fall working to 
kill annual weeds if the frost will soon 
destroy them; perennials or biennials, 
on the other hand, live through the 
winter, and it may be that the best 
time to cultivate them out is in the 
fall. 

An annual weed normally germin¬ 
ates in the spring, and, if undisturbed, 
produces its seed by fall and dies 
naturally when caught by fall frosts. 
An annual weed may become a winter 
annual if it germinates in the fall and 
is fortunate in its location, or meets 
a mild winter; an annual growing well 
south may regularly survive the winter 
and continue growth in the spring. 
If annuals can be induced to germinate 
before winter, they will normally 
perish before spring. 

Biennial weeds typically start 
growth early enough in the summer to 
provide themselves with a strong tap¬ 
root and a rosette of leaves before 
winter. These carry them through the 
winter and provide a food reserve for 
the flower stem that comes up the 
second spring. A broad-sheared culti¬ 
vator is an effective implement for 
their eradication. 

No simple spring or fall operation 
will eliminate such perennials as the 
Canada and perennial sow thistles. 
Summerfallowing, cultivation and 
herbicides are usually quite effective, 
but it is important to know enough 
about the life history of each weed 
to judge the p ro p e r method of 
eradication. 





THE mi COMBINE WITH 
BUILT-IN STRAW BALER 


New CJcrcrs Super-Combine Leads the World! 


World’s First Pick-up Baler 


Demonstrations across Western Canada last summer brought 
enthusiastic response. Morden, Swift Current and Lethbridge 
experimental stations all express entire satisfaction 
with the performance of this new combine. 


Never Before Offered 


We supply all repair parts 
likely to be needed within 
three years on a no-charge 
basis when we deliver 
your combine. You only 
pay for repair parts when 
they are used. 

Mobile equipped workshops with licensed mechanics can make any 
repairs right on your farm. No repair takes more than two hours. 


GUARANTEE NO GRAIN LOSSES 

Note these improvements over other well-known makes: 

1. First combine with built-in 
straw baler. 

2 . No crop too heavy. 

3 . Simple in operation. 

4 . Best for picking up lodged grain. 

5 . Ideal for seed growers. 

Priced low considering lasting quality, durability and efficiency. 

The best combine investment any farmer can make. 


6 . First combine to cut, thresh and shell corn 
in one operation—absolutely no cracking of 
kernels. 

7 . Straw cutter and spreader also available. 

8 . Travel up to 4D miles per hour on highway. 
Cutter bar and table fold to enable machine 
to pass through an eight-foot gate. 


To Bale 

3-Year Guarantee 


and Load 15 Feet High in One 


Operation 


SOLD ON MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

Price compares favorably with any other baler. Order both combine and baler as soon as possible to make sure of delivery. 
Don't hesitate or delay in asking for further information from— 


Claas Alberta Distributor: GEORGE HUNERFAUTH 

WETASKIWIN, ALBERTA 


NO PROBLEM with 


Repair Parts 
or Service 


For 10 years repair parts 
available in your province 
—and 


The foolproof knotter on 
this baler will not fail to 
tie over 99 per cent of 
all bales. 

You can now bale tough, 
damp hay and have as 
good quality feed as with 
a forage harvester. Ask 
for detailed information 
how this is done. 

Much greater baling 
capacity than any other 
baler. Two men can bale 
and load 500 tons in 14 
days without any hard 
work. 

Easiest way to load sugar beet tops or other similar material. Presses (without 

tying if necessary) and loads in one operation. Many exclusive mechanical features. 
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feed Leaf "Packed hay the 

forkless way 


The camera moved up close to 
give you this Hereford’s-eye view 
of nutritious roll-baled hay. 

See how the leaves are roll- 
pressed and stems are flattened. 

Packed with protein and caro¬ 
tene, they approach the feed¬ 
ing value of a concentrate 
feed. Three tons of early-cut, 
roll-baled alfalfa can equal a ton of protein meal—plus a ton 
of ground ear corn or grain. 



Sure you can make choice hay like this... with a home- 
owned ROTO-BALER. Be ready to move . . . fast . . . 
before hay is over-exposed to sun, dew, or rain. 


Rolled bales are weather-resistant. You can feed them 
whole, on the open range or in a feed rack. They’re self¬ 
feeding. Hay is dispensed layer by layer without waste. 


Be weather-wise. Store plenty of rolled bales and 
you’ll never be caught short on feed. Feed hay the fork¬ 
less way — roll-baled —with the leaves rolled-in! 


ROT0-BALCR 


three tons of self 
feeding Rolled Bales 
can equal tivo tons 
of ground feed 



I? 


LUS-CHflLMERS 


CALGARY • EDMONTON • REGINA- SASKATOON • TORONTO • WINNIPEG 


ROTO-BALER is 
an Allis-Chalmers 
trademark. 


The ROTO-BALER 
handles a wide, 
double windrow, 
cuts driving dis¬ 
tance in half. 


HORTICULTURE 



[C.I.L. photo 


Paul Jodoin, son of a Quebec orchardist, demonstrates his machine ivhich not 
only cleans and polishes, but automatically grades and ivraps apples in cello¬ 
phane, ready for packing in boxes. 


Seed Flats for Early Gardens 

NTHUSIASTIC gardeners often 
prefer to grow their own bedding 
plants, as well as some plants for the 
early vegetable garden. The common¬ 
est and most convenient method, as 
a rule, is to use flat, shallow boxes 
called seed flats. These can be made 
up at home from scraps of lumber, 
using smooth, inch or three-quarter 
inch boards for the ends and half-inch 
for the bottom and sides. Generally, 
flats are approximately four inches in 
depth over-all and approximately 12 
by 18 inches. Since it is generally 
advisable to transplant the seedlings 
at least once, into other flats, before 
transplanting out-of-doors later on, it 
is convenient to have the dimensions 
of the flats in even, rather than odd, 
inches, such as 12 by 18 inches rather 
than 11 by 17 inches. This makes it 
easier to space the transplanted plants 
conveniently two inches apart each 
way, with the outside row one inch 
from the edge of the flats. 

Ordinarily, flats are merely filled with 
soil to within half an inch of the top 
and levelled. Then, one-quarter of an 
inch of screened soil is put on top and 
the surface firmed down. The seeds 
are sown broadcast and covered again 
with screened soil. Professional gar¬ 
deners, however, know that unless 
great care is taken, many plants are 
lost. Consequently, only sterilized flats 
and sterilized soil are used. If a good 
soil is mixed with about one-third 
sand and the flats filled to within one- 
quarter of an inch of the tops of the 
flats, both soil and flats can be steri¬ 
lized by pouring very hot water over 
the surface. This will kill most of the 
harmful organisms, according to Dr. 
A. P. Chan of the Central Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Ottawa, but the soil 
must be left to dry, until it can be 
handled conveniently. If only small 
quantities of soil are involved, putting 
it in the oven for 30 minutes, at a 
temperature of 180° F. will sterilize 
it. 

When dry enough to seed, put one- 
quarter inch of sand over the soil, 
broadcast the seed and, if possible, 
cover it with a thin layer of peat, 
which should be very fine, to He 
closely on the seeds. The peat is espe¬ 
cially useful in watering, because 


when it is thoroughly wet it turns 
black, and when there is the least dry¬ 
ing out, it turns a light brown, which 
is an indication that water should be 
put on again. 

Care must be taken that the flats 
are not kept too damp. Drainage 
should be provided by boring a few 
holes in the bottom of the flat and 
covering these with small stones, or a 
bit of broken flower pot. 

Sask. Gardeners’ Guild 

HEN two gardeners meet they 
always have plenty to talk about. 
Perhaps that is the reason the Exten¬ 
sion Department at the University 
of Saskatchewan organized the Exten¬ 
sion Gardeners’ Guild a year ago 
for the gardeners of the province. As 
of March 1 this year, the membership 
stood at 472. D. R. Robinson, Exten¬ 
sion Horticulturist, explains the idea 
this way: 

“Scattered throughout the province 
are many enthusiastic gardeners who 
do not have an opportunity of joining 
a horticultural society. The Gardeners’ 
Guild was established primarily to pro¬ 
vide some measure of service for these 
individuals. Judging by the many fav¬ 
orable comments from members, the 
Guild is serving a useful purpose. 
Members who join within the next few 
weeks will receive the regular mail- 
mgs. ' 

A membership fee of one dollar lets 
you in. For this you receive a bulletin, 
leaflet or news letter, by mail each 
month for ten months in the year; and 
these contain information relating to 
ornamental shrubs, flowers, fruits and 
vegetables. Why not risk a dollar and 
see what you get? 

Named Saskatoon Varieties 

. A. WALLACE and V. Chanasyk 
report from the Experimental Sta¬ 
tion at Beaverlodge, in the Peace 
River area, that the Station is intro¬ 
ducing two strains of high-quality, 
native saskatoons this year. They are 
being called Pembina and Smoky, be¬ 
cause it was in the region of these 
rivers that the original selections were 
discovered. 

The Beaverlodge Station has been 
testing strains of saskatoons for many 
years. Thousands of prairie residents 
have occasion to know the pleasant 
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flavor of saskatoon berries, but too few 
have enjoyed the flavor and appear¬ 
ance of the good strains developed at 
Beaverlodge. 

The Station has found that when 
spaced six to eight feet apart and the 
soil kept cultivated, maximum fruit 
quality is secured. “Planted in this 
manner,” the horticulturists at Beaver¬ 
lodge say, “the saskatoon will produce 
an attractive, loose hedge or screen, 
providing a profusion of colorful 
bloom during May. It is also valued 
for ornamental planting; and when 
grown in windbreaks, the abundant 
fruit attracts a wide range of bird life 
during autumn and early winter.” 

Due to the difficulty of propagating 
the saskatoon by budding or grafting, 
the new strains will come as seedlings 
of the original selections, which have 
been propagated vegetatively for seed 
purposes. Beaverlodge has found that 
85 per cent of the seedlings retain the 
high quality of the parents. 

The fruit of Smoky is large, fleshy 
and round, and the clusters are 
medium in size. Flavor is unusually 
sweet, but mild. The bush is high and 
spreading, and root sprouts are pro¬ 
duced freely. 

Pembina is also large and fleshy, 
but slightly oval, and the clusters are 
fairly long. The flavor is full, sweet 
and tangy; the bushes upright, vigor¬ 
ous and productive, but comparatively 
few suckers are produced. 

Lethbridge Tomato 

F you would like a small quantity 
of seed, of a new early variety of 
tomatoes introduced this year by the 
Lethbridge Experimental Station, it 
is available free by writing for it. Last 
year, this Station introduced Earli- 
north, which is best suited to the foot¬ 
hill and northern areas of Alberta. 
Early Lethbridge, this year’s introduc¬ 
tion, is a selection arising out of the 
same cross between Farthest North 
and Polar Circle, which was made 
about 15 years ago. Both varieties 
will set fruit at temperatures lower 
than normal for tomatoes. 

Early Lethbridge produces good- 
sized, smooth, well-colored fruits, 
from a medium-sized, bush type 
plant. The plant does not require 
staking and will fruit about 60 days 
after transplanting. It seems to be 
promising as a canning tomato, be¬ 
cause unprotected plantings, made last 
year on May 12, yielded at the rate 
of 20 tons per acre. 

Small Irrigation Projects 

VERY gardener knows that for 
really satisfactory gardening, there 
should be a plentiful moisture supply 
in the growing season. There are, in 


fact, several hundred small irrigation 
systems, on individual farms through¬ 
out the prairie provinces. The Experi¬ 
mental Station at Swift Current 
makes some useful suggestions with 
regard to additional projects which 
farmers may have in mind. 

An abundant supply of water, rela¬ 
tively free from alkali salts, is 
important; otherwise, the soil may 
become unproductive as the result of 
increased salinity, or accumulation of 
salts. The suitability of water can be 
determined by analysis, and a sample 
sent to the Soil Research Laboratory, 
Swift Current, Saskatchewan, will 
secure this service. 

How to put the water on the land, 
whether by gravity or sprinkler irriga¬ 
tion, represents an important decision. 
Sprinkler irrigation is more costly, but 
if the land is higher than the water 
supply, or is irregular, with fairly 
steep slopes, a sprinkler system is 
necessary. In some cases, it is prac¬ 
ticable to pump water to higher land, 
through a pipe which delivers it to 
a system of ditches for gravity distri¬ 
bution. 

For a small garden patch, the 
sprinkler method is popular in most 
instances, because the water can be 
supplied more easily to a small unit. 

Literature on this subject is avail¬ 
able from the Experimental Station at 
Swift Current, or through your local 
agricultural representative. 


Horticultural Guides 

N excellent “Alberta Horticultural 
Guide” prepared by the Alberta 
Horticultural Advisory Committee for 
the current year, is available to all 
Alberta residents. One that is not quite 
as complete is also available from the 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture. 

The Alberta guide contains a map 
showing the horticultural zones in the 
province and a brief description of 
the climatic conditions in each 
zone. In addition, there are recom¬ 
mended varieties of fruits, vegetables, 
annual flowers, herbaceous perennials, 
rock garden plants, hardy trees and 
shrubs and woody vines. There are, be¬ 
sides, recommended lists of individual 
flowers, such as dahlias, gladioli, 
bearded iris, Siberian iris, peonies and 
hardy bulbs. The guide also contains 
condensed, useful information about 
planting spaces for vegetables, con¬ 
trol of pests and diseases, storing gar¬ 
den produce, making compost, as well 
as cultural notes about some of the 
principal flowers, the planting of trees 
and shrubs, shelterbelts and lawn 
building. In the back is a generous 
list of available publications. Get a 
copy now—you will find it very useful. 




Who Makes A Garden 


Whoever makes a garden 
Has never worked alone: 

The rain has always found it. 
The sun has always known. 

The wind has blown across it 
And helped to scatter seeds: 
Whoever makes a garden 
Has all the help he needs. 


And someone like the breezes 
To aid him in his toil; 

And someone like the Father 
Who gave the garden soil. 

Whoever makes a garden 
Has, Oh, so many friends— 
The glory of the morning, 
The dew when twilight ends, 


Whoever makes a garden 
Should surely not complain 
Of someone like the sunshine 
And someone like the rain, 


The wind and rain and sunshine 
The dew and fertile sod— 

And he who makes a garden 
Walks hand in hand with God. 


(These verses were written by Douglas Malloch. They ivere read at the 
annual convention of the Manitoba Horticultural Association, by Mrs. D. M. 
Brown, in memory of Cliff Robertson of Gilbert Plains, who was not only keenly 
interested in horticulture, but was a director of the Dauphin Horticultural 
Society. He was killed in a tractor accident in the autumn of 1952.) 



Give us the information we ask, and we’ll see to it 
that you get first hand the right answers to your 
problems of pumps and water supply without charge 
— without obligation to you in any way! 

Fairbanks-Morse 

A complete line of Performance-Proved Wafer Systems 


Mail This Coupon Today To 

Advertising Department, 

The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. Limited 
980 St. Antoine Street, 

Montreal, Que. 

How many persons in your family.How many faucets 

do you wish to supply at one time.Are you drilling a 

new well.Modernizing your old one.What kind 

of well have you now, if any: driven. drilled. 

Cased.Dug or open.Do you want a system for 

cistern service.Do you intend to do sprinkling. 

Will water system be used also to pump water for live 
stock . If possible, give us name of driller who drilled, 

or will drill, your well. 


Name... 

Address 



























LEYTOSAN mercurial dust helps check root 
rot, controls smut and leaf stripes of oats and 
barley. Leytosan increases germination, im¬ 
proves grades—resulting in more profit to you. 
In one application you can treat all your seed 
grain with free-flowing Leytosan—easily and 
economically. 

• Practically Odorless • Stops Smut 

• Easy to Apply • Helps Control Root Rot 

If you prefer a wet treatment, excellent results 
can be obtained with Leytosol "C". 

Leytosan G-91 will effectively control wire 
worm in those areas affected by this menace. 
In addition, Leytosan G-91 possesses all the 
qualities of Leytosan in combating soil-borne 
diseases. 


For further information, write: 


at a small cost of 
3V Z cents per ba. 


Remember—it's good business to buy British Made 
Leytosan. Britain is one oi our best grain markets. 
When we buy from Britain we enable Britain to buy 
from us. 
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Native Hobby Woods 

Twelve native woods found on the prairies, which combine 
grain, color, hardness and growth habit, to suit any hobbyist 

by KERRY WOOD 


E VERY rural school and shop class¬ 
room throughout western Can¬ 
ada should have a panel of 
native woods on display. In many a 
consolidated school, students have 
ample opportunities to learn wood¬ 
working, but in most cases they are 
required to pay for materials used- 
fancy imported stock such as mahog¬ 
any, black walnut, gumwood, clear 
pine, or lathe-spindles of hard maple. 

Yet we have many fine hobby woods 
growing in almost every western 
district, and all free for the taking. 
Some of this wood must be seasoned 
before it can be worked, but much of 
it is ready for immediate use. Hence 
the importance of schools having dis¬ 
play boards similar to the one shown 
in the illustration, featuring samples 
of native woods with descriptions of 
their hobby uses. 

The board depicted shows 12 dif¬ 
ferent woods, all common to the 
prairie provinces. Plain and varnished 
specimens are tacked on the board, 
with sap and heart sections displayed 
to reveal the attractions of color and 
grain. Names and uses of items shown 
are as follows: 

Diamond tvilloio. Best known of 
western hobby woods, available al¬ 
most everywhere, and usable as found, 
green or seasoned. When the rough 
bark is removed, rich variations of 
white and red colors are seen. 
Diamond willow can be employed for 
making table lamps as pictured on the 
board, fruit and candy bowls, candle 
sticks, tie racks, legs for coffee tables, 
fern stands and fancy bookcases. 

Caragana. While not strictly a 
native wood, caragana 
is so widely planted 
that it is always obtain¬ 
able. Seasoned stock, 
pale-yellow in color, 
provides an excellent 
wood for figurine carv¬ 
ing. Root portions are 
especially pleasing in 
grain-flow, and take a 
glossy finish. 

White birch. Best 
native wood for furni¬ 
ture making; also a 
fine lathe wood. Dowels 
of white birch yield 
satisfactory shafts for 
practice arrows. 

Black birch. The at¬ 
tractive bark may be 
left on this wood, and 
halved branches used 
for making rustic pic¬ 
ture frames as shown at 
the bottom of illustra¬ 
tion. Those who like 
bark-carving find black 
birch an effective 
medium, while others 
make walking sticks 
from this stock, because 
right-angled grip sec¬ 
tions are often obtain¬ 
able from birch clumps. 

Osier willow. Smooth- 
barked osiers are plenti¬ 
ful near every stream 
and lake. This is the 
best basket willow. In 
addition to regular bas¬ 
ketry, boys may wish to 
weave the light but 


strong pack-baskets once carried by 
northland trappers. Fishermen’s reels 
can be fashioned from willow switches. 
Indians once used the straight osiers 
for canoe frames and ribs. Osiers also 
make the best willow whistles! 

Poplar. Well-seasoned blocks o f 
white poplar are ideal for carving 
boats, heads, animals, bird's, or any¬ 
thing your knife can shape. An excel¬ 
lent chip-carving wood. 

White spruce. Best native construc¬ 
tion material. Select clear boards for 
furniture making, where white pine is 
specified. Search river and creek banks 
for spruce driftwood, eroded into fan¬ 
tastic shapes by water action and 
marvellous for mantel ornaments. 

Saskatoon. The favorite bow-wood 
of Cree buffalo hunters of the past, 
and still capable of turning out tough 
and springy archery weapons. Saska¬ 
toon wood was once exported to Eng¬ 
land, where it was used by fishing rod 
makers as a substitute for lancewood. 
Try making yourself a casting rod from 
a whippy length of seasoned saska¬ 
toon. Bark-carvers are fond of this 
common native wood. 

Chokecherry. Another good bow¬ 
making material. When found in large 
butt diameters, chokecherry p/rovides 
a worthwhile lathe blank, as it is quite 
hard and has some pleasing grain 
effects. 

Juniper. Root sections of this dwarf 
evergreen are usually twisty and 
tough, ideal for figurine carving. It is 
possible to bore out the soft pith in 
green juniper branches, for later use as 
pipe stems and as cigarette holders. 

Dwarf dogwood. 
Better known as 
red willow. The color¬ 
ful shoots are liked by 
basket workers, adding 
scarlet switches for 
decorative weaving. If 
varnished when freshly 
cut, red willow retains 
its bright color and pro¬ 
vides pleasing frame- 
wood for pictures to be 
hung in sportsmen’s 
dens, or on walls of 
resort cottages. 

Silver berry. Some¬ 
times called wolf wil¬ 
low. This p 1 e n t i f u 1 
shrub gives us the finest 
lathe wood obtainable 
on the prairies. Winter- 
cut wood, seasoned for 
six months, shows a 
creamy sap layer that 
contrasts gracefully 
with the dark hue of 
the inner wood—which 
closely resembles the 
expensive black walnut. 
Silver berry is full of 
tiny pin-knots, adding 
interest to the finished 
product. A set of chess¬ 
men or checkers carved 
from this distinctive 
wood makes a beautiful 
sight. The bowl of the 
Indian pipe shown on 
the display board was 
fashioned out of silver 
berry. 



[Guide photo 

The author’s panel o f 
native woods suitable for 
hobbycraft. 
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Hardy Perennials 

Continued from page 14 

In old plantings, where clumps have 
become starved and the blooms small, 
they should be dug up and divided. 
The outer portion of the plant provides 
the healthiest divisions. After carefully 
lifting the old plants, they should be 
shaken free of soil and pulled apart 
into pieces, each with three to five 
shoots. Chopping with a spade should 



Perennials for Special Purposes 


T olerant 

Early 

For 

Late Flowering 

of Shade 

Flowering 

Dry Places 

Monkshood (Wilsoni) 

Bleeding heart 

Bloodroot 

Babys breath 

Late Sunflower 

Columbine 

Early Adonis 

Sea Lavender 

Golden Rod 

Lily of the Valley 

Painted Daisy 

Sedum 

Michaelmas Daisy 

Meadow Rue 

Lupin 

Pentstemon 

Hardy 

Sweet Woodruff 

Iris 

Gaillardia 

Chrysanthemum 


Peony 


Autumn Daisy 


depth. It is good practice to place a 
few inches of coarse gravel under the 
bulbs to ensure good drainage. Lily 
bulbs will not tolerate excess moisture 
about their roots. Late September or 
early October is considered the best 
time to plant lilies. 

Besides the varieties mentioned 
here, there are many others offered for 
sale by nurserymen. It is best to rely 
on local firms, as the stock offered by 
them is naturally better suited for 


be avoided, because this often dam¬ 
ages the roots severely. 

If a large stock of a choice variety 
is required, the old plant may be sepa¬ 
rated into single shoots, each with a 
portion of root attached. These small 
divisions should be set out in the 
reserve garden, where they will de¬ 
velop into well-rooted plants for trans¬ 
fer to the perennial border in the 
spring. 

The bulbous plants, such as tulips 
and lilies, have a special place in the 
perennial border, the former providing 
patches of bright color in early spring, 
when little else is in bloom. Tulips are 
best planted in late September, or as 
soon as the bulbs are available in the 
seed stores. They are spaced about 
she to eight inches apart, and four to 
six inches deep. The lighter the soil 
the greater the depth, but never more 
than six inches, or less than four. 

Lilies may be had in bloom from 
June until September, by carefully 
selecting the varieties. Care must be 
taken not to overdo the planting of the 
orange-colored ones, of which there 
are so many. The following varieties 
give a full range of colors, and bloom 
throughout the season: lilium mona- 
delphum, yellow; candlestick lily, 
orange and red; stenographer lilies, 
shades of orange; coronation, yellow; 
regal and centifolium, white trumpets; 
tiger and henryi, tawny orange shades. 

Lilies are most effective when 
planted in groups of five or more 
bulbs, spacing the bulbs a foot or more 
apart and from six to ten inches deep. 
The larger the bulb the greater the 


prairie gardens, than plants offered for 
sale by nurserymen located in the 
milder sections of the country. It is 
also advisable to place your order 
early. Should the plants arrive before 
the ground is ready, they can be 
“heeled in” by taking out a trench 
deep enough to hold the roots without 
crowding, and packing the soil firmly 
about the roots to prevent them from 
drying out. They will be perfectly safe 
until conditions for planting are 
favorable. 

HERE is a mistaken idea that 
perennial plants require less at¬ 
tention than annuals. It is true that 
they do not have to be planted every 
year, as do the annuals; nevertheless, 
perennials require attention through¬ 
out the season. Staking, tying, culti¬ 
vating and removal of spent blossoms 
are routine practices that must be car¬ 
ried out as required, if the border is 
to be clean and tidy. 

Perennial weeds such as dandelions 
and quack grass sometimes find their 
way into the hearts of the plants. If 
allowed to grow unchecked they will 
ultimately kill out the plant. In the 
autilmn, before the ground has frozen 
hard, these perennial weeds may be 
dug out easily. 

A recommended list of hardy peren¬ 
nials suitable for your district may be 
obtained from your provincial depart¬ 
ment of agriculture, university, agri¬ 
cultural representative, or your nearest 
experimental station. 

(Note: H. F. Harp is head gardener 
at the Morden Experimental Station, 
Moiden, Manitoba—Ed.) 




“ Whadd’ya mean, mongrel! Pop says he’s a pure accident and Pop knows 

better’n you!” 



Used to Pull Posts 
with Aid of Tractor... 

One end of the chain is hooked to the 
post near the ground and passed over 
the wheel. The other end is hitched to 
the tractor. The chain should be long 
enough to prevent the top of the post from striking the driver. 


0 Here’s Another TIME SAVER . .. 

Get an Auto-Lite Tractor Battery for 
✓Quick cold-weather starts 

✓ Toughest tractor duty 

✓ Long dependable life 

✓ Economical service 

Why not try a demonstration for yourself? 
See your Auto-Lite Battery dealer soon. 
Remember, you’re always right with 
Auto-Lite. 

AUTO-LITE BATTERIES OF CANADA LTD. 
Toronto '4 Ontario 

AUTi-UH 

BATTERIES 



LISTEN TO "SUSPENSE" . . . EVERY THURSDAY . . . CBC DOMINION NETWORK. 


MODERNIZE 
your combine 




. m iPw® | 

the cost of a new onel 

You can save thousands of dollars, and make 
your combine operate at top efficiency with 
these attachments. Field proven. Easily installed. 



QUICK CONCAVE 
ADJUSTMENT 

Easy concave adjuslment from 
operator's seat. Quick clean¬ 
out. Precision concave adjust¬ 
ment raises or lowers both 
sides at The same time. Fits 
M-H, IHC, and other SP 
combines. 


RETRACTIBLE FINGER AUGER 

FOR IHC, M-H, CO-OP — Prevents bunching ond slugging. Enables 
you to increase combine speed. Easily installed. Bearing mounted. 




VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE 

FOR 123-125 IHC COMBINES— 
Permits combine to operate at 
maximum capacity. (V-belt 
drive not used as a clutch.) In- p 
stant speed selection. Easily | 
installed. | 


STRAW SPREADER 

Save* fprtili^or, and makes 
plowing easier by distributing 
straw evenly. Fits M-M 69, iMassey-Harris 
Clipper, John Deere 12-A, Wood Brothers, 
and International 64. 

CYLINDER V-BARS 

Cut more acres per day 
and save more grain 
per acre with Hesston 
V-Bars. They are non¬ 
slugging, give smoother 
operation, less straw 
chopping. 




QUICK 
CYLINDER 

ADJUSTMENT 

Fast adjustment from oper¬ 
ator's seat enables you to 
uickly lower or raise cylin- 
ler. Reduces cracking of 
rain. Fits all IHC, SP, and 
combines. 


3 ' 

grai 

122 



Nance Co., Red Deer, Alberta 

Krause Plow Co., Regina, Saskatchewan 

W. F. Fuller Mach. Co, Regina, Saskatchewan 

Gentlemen: I want information on: —Cylinder V-Bars Variable Speed Drive 

_Tank Loader and Tank Extension _Retractible Finger Auger Straw 

Spreader Soybean Attachment —Quick Cylinder Adjustment _Quick 

Concave Adjustment 

NAME___ 



-PROVINCE- 


. MODEL COMBINE 
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POULTRY 


Alberta's Largest Hatchery 


GILLETT'S 

100% PURE 

LYE 


Two Useful Lye 
Mixes for Poultry 

There are literally dozens of clean¬ 
ing and sanitizing uses for lye and 
water solutions on any poultry farm. 
Here are two of the more unusual 
ones which you will find most 
effective. 

WHITEWASH DISINFECTANT 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
recommends this lye-lime white¬ 
wash: 

Dissolve 1 lb. of lye in 5Vi gallons 
of water. To this solution add 2 Vs 
lbs. water slaked (not air-slaked) 
lime. Apply as ordinary white¬ 
wash. 

This whitewash both improves ap¬ 
pearance of farm buildings and also 
acts as a long-lasting disinfectant 
— the action of the lime actually 
prolonging the disinfectant prop¬ 
erties of the lye. 

DISINFECTANT 
AGAINST MITES 
The following mite disinfectant is 
highly effective and also inexpen¬ 
sive to prepare: 

Dissolve IV 2 lbs. of lye in as small 
a quantity of water as possible. 
Allow to cool. Put 3 quarts of 
raw linseed oil into 5-gallon stone 
crock. Pour in the lye solution 
very slowly. Keep stirring until 
a smooth, liquid soap is produced. 
Then gradually add 2 gallons 
crude carbolic acid or commer¬ 
cial creosol. Stir until resulting 
fluid is clear dark brown. Use 
2-3 tablespoons of the mixture to 
a gallon of water as a spray. 


GILLETT'S 

100% PURE 

LYE 


mm 


is of the greatest importance in our program for 
better chicks and better turkeys. Buy the right 
breed for egg production, sired by R.O.P. cockerels, 
and you will actually get your pullets for nothing. 
Five dozen extra eggs is quite common. Buy the 
right breeds for meat, you will get more meat, 
better grades, more profits. Send for 1953 catalogue, 
it tells you the breeds to buy for the purpose you 
desire the chicks. Also turkey poults. Prices 
reasonable. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 




W E E D B U R N E R , j 


★ BURNS WEEDS 

★ THAWS PIPES 

★ DISINFECTS 
SHEDS 

Use tt year-round for killing insects and bacteria 
in poultry yards and hog pens, cleaning up weeds 
along fence rows, thawing out tractor crankcases— 
a hundred other uses. Bums kerosene, No. 1 
range oil or tractor fuel. One hand operated, non¬ 
plug ring nozzle generator. See your dealer, or 
send us his name. Cedarberg Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 559 South 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 

ON DISPLAY AT HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT DEALERS 


These newly hatched chicks are ready to go into the brooding house. 

Brood Chicks the Easy Way 

Heat bulbs brood chicks at less cost and turn out healthier birds 


T HE advance of science has brought 
aid to poultrymen again. This time 
it comes to those looking for better 
methods of brooding chicks. The 
clucking hen has been replaced by 
the mechanical hatchery. Now comes 
man-made and controlled brooding 
equipment. The new aid is electrical, 
and for those who use it, brooding 
costs will be lower and there will be 
little of the old danger of fire in the 
brooding pens. There will be fewer 
logs and less coal or oil to cart around, 
fewer stoves to fire and carefully regu¬ 
late, and fewer smells of old gas or 
oil that were once typical of the 
brooder house. Best of all, when the 
farmer’s servant, electricity, is put to 
use for brooding chicks, the birds that 
emerge as producers will likely be 
healthier, hardier and better money¬ 
makers, regardless of whether they are 
headed for the roasting pan, or for a 
winter’s work in the laying pens. 

Electrical equipment is made to 
order for brooding chicks. For ex¬ 
ample, look at the flock of Wally 
Landreth, just outside of Winnipeg. 
Two years ago he installed his first 
infra-red light bulb brooder. He made 
it for $20 and it was simply a metal 
hover from which were suspended the 
infra-red bulbs which directed heat 
right onto the baby chicks. The whole 
hover could be raised or lowered, 
since it was suspended by pulleys from 
the ceiling. This $20 piece of equip¬ 
ment was sufficient to handle 500 
chicks. 

Before the season was over Wally 
decided that even this cost could be 
reduced, because the hover wasn’t 
really needed. It served no useful pur¬ 
pose and the chicks could crawl up 
under the hover where they couldn’t 
be seen. Heat lamps are self-shaded, 
directing the heat right down onto the 
chicks. For this reason, he suspended 
lamps individually by their electric 
cords so that they could be raised 
gradually as the chicks got older and 
began to feather. 

The cost of this brooding equipment 
is one of the heartening factors in the 
urgent effort of poultrymen to cut 
costs and maintain year-end profits. 


One bulb may cost less than two 
dollars; or it may be twice that much, 
if it is the kind that resists breakage 
when splashed with water. One bulb 
supplies heat enough for 75 to 100 
chicks. 

Wally believes that a stove is still 
essential in the brooding house, to 
provide supplementary heat, at least 
until the middle of April. The infra¬ 
red bulbs warm the chicks as long as 
they are directly under the rays, but 
they won’t warm up the air in the pen. 
An oil or coal stove in the center will 
do that trick. 

Wally is serious when he says that 
chicks brooded under electricity will 
be healthier. This is his reason: 

“Fumbling with oil stoves and 
hovers and trying to keep an exact 
temperature at the edge of the hover 
is an intricate job. The temperature is 
bound to go a little too high, or too 
low sometimes, and that will mean less 
healthy chicks. 

“By using electricity and an extra 
stove and aiming at a wall tempera¬ 
ture of 65-70 degrees in the pen, the 
air won’t get too hot. Chicks, dashing 
here and there under the lamps, will 
then have a more comfortable tem¬ 
perature than they would under a low 
hover, and when they go o&t on range 
they will be hardier because of it. 

“There is a precaution to be taken 
here, if you are going to use many 
lamps. The load limit of the wiring 
should be checked. Standard lamps 
draw 250 watts each—ten lamps mean 
2,500 watts; and if the circuit can’t 
stand it and a fuse blows, the answer 
isn’t a bigger fuse. The answer is 
fewer lamps on the circuit.” 

When lamps are used thermometers 
are of no use, but the chicks them¬ 
selves will tell the poultryman whether 
the lamps are in the right position. 
Each chick selects the intensity of heat 
it desires. When too many chicks stay 
away from the heat, it means that too 
many lamps are being used, or they 
are mounted too low. When too many 
crowd in under the heat, insufficient 
lamps are being used, or the lamps are 
too high. Fifteen to 18 inches above 
the floor is about the right height 


CHICKS 


R. 0. P. 


10 % 


FREE 

CHICKS 


Added to each order if booked 
four weeks or more In 
advance of delivery date 


Take advantage of this bonus offer — 
worth $2.00 to $3.80 per 100 chicks. 


FIVE CROSSBREEDS 
SIX PURE BREEDS 

100% CANADIAN R.O.P. SIRED 

Canadian Approved Broad-Breasted Bronze Turkey 
Poults. Largo Type Pure Bred Pekin Ducklings. 
Pure Bred Toulouse and White Chinese Goslings. 
COMPETITIVE ALBERTA PRICES 

NEW LOW GOSLING PRICES 
April, May, June Delivery 
WRITE FOR 1953 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG AND PRICES 


I STEUIQRTELECTRICHQTCHEPIESj 


G02C—12th Avenue West, CALGARY. ALBERTA 


BUY QUALITY WITH ASHLEY 


Every part of these 
poultry pickers is of 
the finest quality for 
heavy duty use. 
There is a size to fit 
your need. Stainless 
steel or enamel 
finish. 

UL APPROVED 


Write for Folder 
ASHLEY MACHINE CO. 

Greensburg, Indiana 


Top Quality Stock from 
VrJEdJLd)9f4 "The Goose People" 
Goose-feed can be easily home-grown! 

EGGS - GOSLINGS - Detailed INFORMATION 
“Y,” Aspley Goose Farm, Comox, B.C. 


PRINGLE CHICKS 

10% FREE CHICKS ADDED 

to all orders received four weeks in 
advance of delivery. Pringle top quality 
R.O.P. sired chicks are your guarantee 
of satisfaction. B.B.B. turkey poults, 
ducklings, goslings. Alberta competitive 
prices guaranteed. 

Pringle Electric Hatcheries 

Calgary, Edmonton, South Edmonton, 
Chilliwack 


SAFE FAST // SUR E 


FOR SALE AT 
STATIONS, 


f All CANADIAN NATI0NAI RAILWAYS 
TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


Order Your Nursery 
Stock Now 

Hardy Manitoba Grown Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
Ornamental and Shade Trees, Windbreaks, Conifers, 
Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Hedges and Perennials. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 

WALLACE NURSERIES LTD. 

Portage la Prairie Manitoba 
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SHIPPING FEVER • FOOT ROT • CALF DIPHTHERIA • METRITIS 
ACUTE MASTITIS • CALF SCOURS • BACILLARY ENTERITIS 
OTHER BACTERIAL DISEASES AND COCCIDIOSIS 

Knock out infection 
with fast-acting 


* 





Sulfamethazi ne 


You can safeguard livestock “dollars” by being quick in de¬ 
tecting disease and prompt in using SULMET Sulfametha¬ 
zine Lederle! 

SULMET is powerful in action against many bacterial 
diseases of cattle, swine, sheep and horses. It has a broad 
range of activity. SULMET works with great speed to save 
animals—shortens sickness periods—avoids weight losses and 
stunting —saves you time and labor. Once-a-day treatment 
with SULMET is often sufficient and frequently no second 
treatment is needed to bring animals back to normal appetite. 

For best management practices and disease-control pro¬ 
cedures, consult your veterinarian. Write for free literature. 


•Trade-mark Reg. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 

North American Cyanamid Limited 
5550 Royalmount Avenue, P.O. Box 6120 
Town of Mount Royal, Montreal, Quebec 


w 


SaVuuj 

money 




by using 

ALROL ALUMINUM 

ROOFING and SIDING 


Extra strength — lifetime service — no expensive 
repair bills —these are the money saver; you get in 
Alrol Embossed Aluminum! Solid Aluminum all the way 
through and engineered for extra strength, Alrol Embossed 
Aluminum resists weather, moisture and fire —will not rust 
or rot —is light and easy to handle and 
x ^ apply. Available in ribbed or corrugated 
patterns 28” or 36" wide. 


when brooding starts. As the birds get 
older, the lamps should be raised a 
couple of inches every week. 

Wally Landreth has other ideas of 
interest to those who are brooding 
chicks this spring. 

“Chicks won’t eat from hoppers for 
the first few days, so we lay down 
a half dozen sheets of paper where 
they are to be fed. Each day a sheet 
is lifted and the chicks are fed on the 
fresh one below. By the end of the 
week they will be eating from hoppers 
and will no longer need paper. 

“The fitter is an important factor in 
the health of chicks; and peat moss is 
the best material if «it is available. 
I sometimes have to use shavings, but 
I have opened many dead chicks and 
found impacted gizzards from eating 
shavings. Shavings can be dangerous. 

“There is one other thing to remem¬ 
ber when heat lamps are used—don’t 
cook the poor chicks. Stretch the 
guard, which can be made of card¬ 
board or sheet metal, so that the 
diameter is wide enough to let the 
chicks get away from the direct rays 
of the lamp if they want to. Let them 
choose their own temperatures and 
they will do a better job than we can 
do for them.”—D.B. 


Room for Chicks to Grow 

OUNG chicks won’t be healthy if 
they are in crowded pens. They 
need room to scurry around the floor, 
enough hopper space to'eat whenever 
they feel hungry, and they need fresh 
water at all times. 

A brooder house 10 feet wide and 
12 feet long supplies enough floor 
space for 240 chicks up to six weeks 
old. That gives them six square inches 
of floor space each. After the first six 
weeks, however, the rapidly growing 
birds need twice as much space as 
before, so the 240 birds should be 
reduced to 120 in the one pen. 

One inch of feeding space in the 
hoppers is necessary for each chick 
during the first three weeks, but this 
should be doubled when the chicks 
are from three to six weeks old, and 
finally increased to three inches. In 
addition to fresh feed, chicks need 
fresh water at all times; and for the 
first six weeks at least two half-gallon 
fountains should be in front of each 
100 chicks. 


Selling More Poultry 

ARLY April brings to British 
Columbia one of the first poultry 
shows of its type ever held in Canada. 
There will be something there for 
everyone even remotely concerned 
about poultry. Exhibits of baby chicks 
and turkey poults will be made by 
hatcherymen. There will be exhibits 
of canned and dressed poultry, and 
eggs; and all other types of poultry 
products also will be on display. 

Since many of the visitors are 
expected to be housewives and restau¬ 
rant people, cooking demonstrations 
will be given for them by expert home 
economists, while for the head of the 
house who has to carve the roasted 
fowl, there will be carving demon¬ 
strations. 

The poultry industry is becoming 
aware of the value of publicity, of the 
fact that consumers have to be con¬ 
tinually reminded how good poultry 
products are; and this show, sponsored 
jointly by the West Coast Poultry 
Producers and the New Westminster 
Kiwanis Club, will be another factor 


in getting Canadians to eat more 
chicken and eggs. The show is held 
in the New Westminster Market 
Building. 

How Newcastle Spreads 

T has been discovered that New¬ 
castle disease, the poultry disease 
that spread over Canada so swiftly 
during the past few years, can actually 
be spread in the air, like the common 
human cold. Like the cold, the infec¬ 
tion can spread before you ever notice 
the symptoms—scientists say as much 
as two days before disease symptoms 
appear. 

Healthy chickens were allowed to 
breathe some air which had been con¬ 
taminated by the breath of other virus- 
infected birds, and sure enough, the 
healthy birds picked up the disease. 

At the present time, Newcastle can 
be largely controlled in flocks by care¬ 
ful sanitation, and by a vaccination 
program. 

A Place to Lay 

ESTS on western Canadian poul¬ 
try farms are usually of one of 
two types, individual or community 
nests. The latter have been gaining in 
popularity during the past few years. 

When individual nests are used, 
about 20 are needed for each 100 hens 
in the flock, and it is poor economy to 
supply a heavy-laying flock with less. 
Crowded nests mean dirty and broken 
eggs and far less satisfaction. It is 
often worthwhile to darken open nests 
with oilcloth or burlap curtains to 
reduce egg-eating and cannibalism. 

These nests should be built in bat¬ 
teries of any length and should be 
built so they can be easily removed 
for cleaning and spraying. A battery 
of six nests is a convenient arrange¬ 
ment, with each nest about 12 inches 
wide. 

Community nests are gaining in 
popularity and this type has no par¬ 
titions. Hens simply enter the nest, 
choose any spot in the dimly fit in¬ 
terior that suits them, and settle down. 
Such a nest is usually between two 
and two-and-a-half feet wide and may 
be of any length to fit the location. 
A 2 x 6 foot community nest will care 
for 50 to 60 hens. 

Community nests are usually built 
with hinged tops sloping toward the 
front, to keep the birds from roosting 
on them and to make it easy to reach 
in and collect the eggs. One or two 
entrances can be provided, depending 
on the size of the nest. 

Plenty of fresh air for the laying 
hens can be assured by leaving the 
upper portion of the back open, and 
by keeping the back of the nest at 
least three or four inches away from 
the wall. 


Specializing in Poultry 

T is always interesting to watch 
events in other countries and here 
is what an American poultryman says 
about his industry: 

“Although chickens have been 
domesticated for more than 5,000 
years, there has never been a period 
when the poultry industry has under¬ 
gone so many changes as during the 
past 10 to 15 years. The trend toward 
specialization probably has been the 
greatest single change. Today broilers 
of top quality can be purchased in 
most any town in the United States 
any day of the year, at a price the 
housewife can afford.” 


ALROL FOILWRAP 



ALROL COSTS NO MORE—otic for It— 
embotsed or plain. Mail coupon for full 
information on life-long ALROL ALUMINUM 

ARC CO 

ALUMINUM ROLLING MILLS LIMITED 

198 OSBORNE ST. NORTH, WINNIPEG, MAN. 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY_PROV_ 
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Latex Type Interior Paint 


Are you dreaming of beautiful 
color schemes throughout your 
home? You'll get a pleasant sur¬ 
prise when your Stephens' Dealer 
shows you Ballet "540" in its 
hundreds of lovely, washable 
colors. Ask your paint dealer for 
Ballet "540". 


G.F. Stephens aC» limited 

ORIGINATORS OF KUNG-KOTE: SILKSTONE 
AND MANY FAMOUS P AI N T P R 0 D U C T S 



MEN OF IDEAS SINCE 1890N 


FE THERS TON HA UCHtCO. 

mEM’M 


302 C.P.P. BUILDING, WINNIPEG, MAN, 


-LONESOME?- 

Beautiful Girls, Jill Types 

Thousands anxious to meet you. Our 
system is new and different. Tell us about 
yourself. We'll send our free information 
in machine-sealed letter. Nation's Largest. 

HELP COMPANY CLUB 

4554-CG Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 



3 : 



NEE 

A 



SEED, FEED OR SUPPLIES? 

Come in and talk it over with your BNS manager. 




FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 


i 

Demonstrator for this Young Fanners Club in Kenya is Edith Wanjuru, the girl 
standing, who is training this group of young folk in better farming methods. 


Travelling 4-H ers 


T HE marks of an advancing agri¬ 
culture are daily expressed in 
better tractors and more efficient com¬ 
bines, in vaccines and drugs which 
control such diseases as Brucellosis, 
shipping fever and mastitis, and in 
new varieties of grain and seed which 
result in bigger yields of field crops. 
New farming methods are practised 
on many acres and could be put to 
use on many more, enabling young 
farmers to work their land more 
efficiently than their fathers ever 
dreamed of. 

But these are only a few of the 
benefits that young farmers today 
enjoy. Young people have the oppor¬ 
tunity to travel, and winners in 4-H 
club competitions particularly may 
travel widely, meet youths of other 
sections of the country and, in fact, 
travel to other countries and meet, 
face to face, people from all over the 
world. Lome Loveridge, of Grenfell, 
was one of Saskatchewan’s grain club 
representatives at the Royal Winter 
Fair last fall. After his return home, 
he wrote of his trip: 

“The thrill of a lifetime. This is the 
most adequate way to sum up our 
‘Royal Journey.’ It was a thrill to be a 
national winner. It carried with it the 
opportunity to exchange views with 
young people from our vast country, 
and added to our knowledge and 
understanding of Canada. 

“The meeting with other people 
from Canada, in my opinion, was one 
of the greatest benefits of my trip. 
I met fine young people, and it helped 
me to understand the feeling which 
links together different parts of this 
vast Canada of ours.” 

Living and travelling and compet¬ 
ing with other young people, from all 
over Canada, was a grand experience 
for Lome, one which he will not soon 
forget. In describing his trip, he has 
shared it with other members of his 
family and community and province, 
and has contributed toward greater 
understanding between different parts 
of Canada. 

Now another trip is being planned 
for a few more outstanding young 
Canadian farmers. This time they will 
travel farther, meet more people from 
distant places, and begin to under¬ 


stand people from many other nations 
of the world. 

This is the Coronation trip, and a 
few 4-H’ers have been chosen to rep¬ 
resent Canada’s 4-H clubs. Two of the 
excited representatives are Audrey 
Adair of the Pipestone, Manitoba, 4-H 
club, and Ken Forbes of the Dauphin, 
Manitoba, 4-H club. Audrey has been 
a 4-H club member for nine years, 
doing calf work, clothing work and 
handicrafts. Ken has an active eight- 
year record with his Dauphin club 
and he climaxed this by being a mem¬ 
ber of the winning swine-judging team 
at the national contest last fall at the 
Royal Winter Fair. 

Audrey, Ken and the other Cana¬ 
dians will be leaving Canada in May. 
They will be among the crowds at the 
Coronation of Queen Elizabeth and 
will take part in a great rally of Com¬ 
monwealth youth. They will see farms 
and cities and schools and other inter¬ 
esting things in Great Britain before 
finally returning to Canada. 

All Canada wishes these ambassa¬ 
dors well on their journey apross the 
seas. 

Artificial Nest 

OST stables on the prairies have 
one or two mud and grass barn 
swallow nests hung from the rafters. 
If the roof is not too tight, wet 
weather will sometimes bring the nest 
crashing to the barn floor. Cecilia Hill, 
Nanaimo, B.C., recently wrote of an 
experience in Manitoba where a pos¬ 
sible tragedy of this nature was 
averted: 

“We had an interesting experience 
with barn swallows in Manitoba some 
years ago,” she wrote in The Blue Jay. 
“Each year a pair built a nest in the 
cow barn and one summer morning 
my husband found the nest and tiny 
birds had fallen on the floor and the 
parents were flying around in great 
distress. He nailed a small strawberry 
basket on the beam where the nest 
had been and put .the little fellows 
into it and hoped for the best. To our 
great joy the parents continued caring 
for them and shortly after, the wee 
fellows clambered onto the edge of 
the basket, and remained monarchs of 
all they surveyed till they were ready 
to fly.” 
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DRMER -EMG/NEERED " 

OA 

For 1953, Mercury Trucks introduce 
"built-around-the-driver” Cabs—Custom 
and Standard. Everything here is new 
and everything new is here ... to make 
the driver's job easier and safer. 

Entirely new "Driver-engineered”, Cab 
interiors feature new smartness — new 
roominess—new comfortable three-man 
seat—new all round visibility for safety— 
new curved instrument panel for fast 
reading—new wider doors for easier 
getting-in-and-out. Everywhere there’s 
something new, something better to make 
the driver’s job more pleasant, more 
efficient. 

Mercury Truck "Driver-engineered” 
Cab exteriors are impressive. They look 
big, they are big—they are engineered to 
improve overall truck operation—to make 
Mercury Trucks the best on the road. 



5 GREAT ENGINES 

w 


GREATEST LINE OF MERCURY TRUCKS EVER BUILT! 

8 great series — 17 Wheelbases — 5 V-8 engines — over 100 
completely new models from 4,000 to 27,000 lbs. G.V.W. 

Here they are—the new 1953 Mercury Trucks— 
introducing a completely new concept of truck 
design. Mercury Trucks for ’53 present new hand¬ 
some appearance—new time-saving features—new 
visibility—new conveniences—new power ranges— 
new models—new wheelbases—and there’s com¬ 
pletely new comfort and safety with the new— 
built-around-the-driver "Driver-engineered” Cabs. 
Yes, ’53 Mercury Trucks have more of everything 
that is needed and wanted for rugged service. 

Completely new ’53 Mercury Trucks are 
"strength-engineered” for durability—have stay- 
on-the-job stamina. New axles, new transmissions, 
new "short-turn” chassis design make handling 
easier and faster — on the highway or on narrow 
gravel back roads. 

Mercury Trucks offer FIVE "power-engineered” 
V-8 engines ranging from 106 Hp. to 155 Hp. . . . 
each teamed with proven "Loadomatic” economy. 

Completely new "Driver-engineered” Mercury 
Trucks are truck-engineered—truck-built to meet 
the hauling needs of expanding rural Canada. 



SEE YOUR miRCURY TRUCK DEALER ...MOVE /rW/TH R1ERCURY FOR IESS 






















LEARN 

Radio-TV 

and Electronics or 

Auto-Diesel 


and Allied Mechanics 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada for more than 50 years 
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Workshop in April 

Last chance for odd jobs before the big spring rush 

Land Measure Eave Trough Repair 

A handy caliper for laying off plow Holes in eave troughs can be readily 
lands or making quick measurements mended with a piece of sheet metal 
can be made as shown. It should be and a can of tar or asphalt. Bend the 
made from light wooden strips rivited sheet metal to fit smoothly over the 
at the top and entire hole and „, rrT 
with a center spread the asphalt 
piece, preferably or tar over the 
curved, with a area the patch 
large range of ad- will touch. Press 
justments. In use the patch against 
the caliper is held it. To make the 
near the top and job postively leak- 
swung over and proof apply more of the preparation 
over in a rolling around the edges of the patch. If you 
motion so that the points touch the have no suitable sheet metal a piece 
ground alternately.—A.B., Sask. of asphalt shingle or roofing will do. 

- —W.F.S. 

Preserving Gutters 

Clean your galvanized roof gutters Prevent Posts Splitting 

before they corrode, using a steel f For m y e ectric fence 1 , use four - 
brush or steel wool. Scrub them clean, foot , tamarack posts two inches across 
and when the gutter is dry apply hot at the to P; When the ground is hard 
asphalt or tar on the inside. This will the t0 P of the P ost \ s bad] y b y 
prevent rust.-C.A.M. |H VW post and P ° St 


BOMBARDIER 

HALF TRACKS 


FOR FARM TRACTORS 


The best for more traction in mud, sand, 
soft ground and snow. They enable you 
to use your tractor whenever you need it. 

NOW FEATURES 

Heavy duty compression coil spring for 
automatic track tension adjustment and 
adequate pressure of idler wheel on the 
ground. 

Endless track belts reinforced with steel 
cable. 

NO STEEL LINKS TO WEAR OUT 

Write for More Information 


PRESS PATCH MOLE 
INTO LAYER OF TAR - 
TAR AROUND EDGES. 


BOLT 


WING BOLT 


One side double- 
cut; other side 
single-cut. 


BOMBARDIER SNOWMOBILE LTD 

VALCOURT, QUE., CANADA 


metal handle 

(with hang-up 
hole). Slips into 
leg pocket. 


Heavy Duty Shears 

Cutting asphalt roofing or shingles 
is difficult and disagreeable. I made a 
shear that will do the job well by 
bolting together two 14-inch plow 

80Lf HANDLE TO SHARE __. 

BOLT 


I 1 / \ In the bush 

1 1 and on the 

1 1 farm, it’s what 

I I axe users long 

I have wanted— 

i fa file sharp and 

/ I hard enough to 

V Q / \ (_y J thin down an 

V y \_ / axe bevel and 

to touch up its 
cutting edge. Double-cut side is for 
fast metal removal; single-cut side 
for smoothing and sharpening. Easy 
to carry about—always handy. Serves 
many general purposes as well. Every 
inch a Black Diamond quality prod¬ 
uct! At good hardware stores. 
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NEW AUTO PARTS and ACCESSORIES 

Largest Stock In Canada 

• TRACTOR PARTS • SPRINGS 

• TRUCK PARTS • MUFFLERS 

• AUTO PARTS • GASKETS 

• IGNITION PARTS • PISTONS 

• GEARS • RINGS 

• AXLES • VALVES 

• BEARINGS • AUTO GLASS 

• MACHINE SHOP SERVICE 

TRIANGLE AUTO STORES 

Operated by AUTO WRECKING CO. LTD. 
Dept. CG-I. 263-273 Fort St. Winnipeg 


Making Charcoal 

You can make 
your own char¬ 
coal for burning 
in an outdoor fire¬ 
place. First make 
a pile of wood in 
the shape of a 
pyramid, then 
put lots of kind¬ 
ling below it. Set the kindling afire 
and cover the wood with earth, which 
restricts the draught and prevents the 
wood from burning. 


BOLT PLOW SHARE TO 2"*4" FRAME 

shares and bolting the lower share to 
a frame made of two-by-fours. This 
works well, though 16-inch shares 
might be a little better.—I.W.D. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


KINDLE FIRE UNDER PILE 
OF WOOD AND COVER 
WITH EARTH 


Noiseless Gear 

A gear drive in a western plant 
became so noisy that it was a serious 
annoyance to people working near it. 

A noiseless pinion 
could have been 
installed, but in¬ 
stead the 


tS-eeping the Line Up 

Nothing is quite so discouraging to 
a busy housewife as to have the 
clothesline prop slip out on a windy 
day and let the family wash flop 
around on the 
ground. I made a 
prop for each line 
with a pointed 
pole and two 
strong harness 
snaps, attaching 
one to the end of 
each prop. The 
snap fastens to the line and the prop 
can be pushed out at the bottom until 
the clothes are on the line and then 
be put back in position. Friction tape 
around the line on each side of the 
snap will stop them from slipping 
lengthwise.—I.W.D. 


FLAT BAND 
WELDED 
OVER GEAR 
1 TEETH 


WHICH OF THESE GOOD-PAY JOBS DO YOU WANT? 

Radio Stafion Engineer Own Your Own Repair Shop 
Motor Tune-Up Specialist Farm Equipment Mechanic 
Big Civil Service Job Technician Armed Forces 
Gov't Electronics Expert —many, many others! 

WORLD-FAMOUS NATIONAL SCHOOLS 
TRAINS YOU IN YOUR SPARE TIME-FASTI 

National Schools—the big resident school 
in Los Angeles-has many successful home- 
trained graduates in Canada. You can be 
a success, too. Learn how —mail coupon. 
LOOK I In Radio-TV, you get standard 
parts and a professional Multi-tester! In 
Auto-Diesel, you get tools of your trade. 
You keep all equipment—no extra cost! 


gear 
drive was con¬ 
verted into a belt 
drive by welding 
a flat band on the top of the gear 
teeth. The noise was eliminated and 
the belt drive takes care of the load 
with no difficulty.—W.F.S. 


BELT 


SNAP FASTENERS 

7\ TURN BUCKLE 


MODEL 12 A 

CHAIN SAW 


Keep Your Feet Dry 

A couple of discarded rake wheels 
can be used to make a platform for 
hauling water from a slough. Put an 
axle between the two wheels and 


LINE PROP 


the greatest 

made in 


CANADA 
CHAIN SAW 
BUY 


INVESTIGATE TODAY! NO COST OR 
OBLIGATION! National Schools of Los 
Angeles—one of the largest schools—was 
founded in 1905. . . 


FREE 

BOO CCS 

AND SAMPLE 
LESSONS 
Tell You 
All About It! 


Cutting Roofing 

When using tin shears to cut roof¬ 
ing, linoleum, or composition shingles, 
dip the shears in 

., DIP TIN SNIPS IN OIL 

oil to prevent liiToTeITm 

gumming of the 

blades. This will 1 

help to make a fPi- s 

clean cut without j. 

tearing or folding 

of the material. Any type of heavy oil 
will do.—A.B., Sask. 


MOUNT RAILS ON AXLE 


demonstration 

Fells a 42" tree with one cut. Handles 
easily from any angle. Feature for feature, 
dollar for dollar, it’s the best chain saw 
buy in Canada. Get all the facts—mail 
this coupon today. 


fasten two rails vertical to the axle, 
about 18 inches apart. Nail boards 
between these rails for a walk. The 
rails can be set on the edge of the 
truck or wagon, or on the edge of the 
slough, with the wheels out in the 
water. This makes a good walk for 
bucketing out of deeper water. — 
F.J., Sask. 


■ NATIONAL SCHOOLS, Dept. M-43 
I 193 East Hastings Street 

| Vancouver, British Columbia 

B Mail me free book and sample lesson. | 
I □ "My Future in Radio-Television-Electronics"or | 
| □ “MyFuturein Auto-Diesel & Allied Mechanics" | 

| I understand there is no obligation and | 

■ no salesman will call on me. 


36 Queen ElizabethBlvd.,Toronto,Ontario 

I would like to receive, without obligation, 
a FREE demonstration of the MALL 12A 
Chain Saw. 

Name__ 


NAME 


Address. 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


PROV. 
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Sanctuary 

Continued from page 11 


nest with four fledglings in it, charred 
to lifeless cinders; rose petals hung 
ash-grey on bushes; and purple 
clematis drooped from vines in twisted 
ugliness. 

That fire sparked the citizens to 
action and the government was peti¬ 
tioned again. Why not create a sanc¬ 
tuary in the woodland area around 
Gaetz Lakes? The officials agreed, and 
John Gaetz’s widow smiled her satis¬ 
faction that her husband’s favorite 
beauty spot was to 1 j>e saved for future 
generations to enjoy. 

Newspaper and radio station played 
their part in giving publicity to the 
venture. Young folk went with natural¬ 
ists, clearing the debris left in the 
wake of the fire. A proper picnic area 
was built, with a cement fireplace 
where it was safe to light fires without 
endangering the forest. Picnic tables 
were placed there, plus a number of 
bird feeders, where sandwich crumbs 
could be deposited to interest chicka¬ 
dees, woodpeckers, nuthatches, jays, 
and the squirrels that lived nearby. 

Boys built bird boxes to hang in 
trees alongside the paths—175 bird 
boxes, put up by young folk of the 
town and district. Sturdy benches dot¬ 
ted the shores of First Lake, where 
people could sit and ehjoy the beauties 
of that pond. Duck rafts were 
anchored 100 yards out from shore; 
where mallards, golden-eyes, buffle- 
heads and a dozen other waterfowl 
varieties preen their feathers. 

Second Lake was left untouched. 
Half a dozen deer have their ranges 
in the tangled woodlands surrounding 
that spring fed pond. During the past 
one of those deer was a blind doe. 
She memorized a number of paths 
through her small domain—trails that 
led to water, to food, or to screening 
shelter. She was beloved by the 
naturalists who protected her, a beauti¬ 
ful wild queen among animals. The 
Second Lake part of the preserve, 
where she lived, is still as wild today 
as when John Gaetz came to our 
western district during homestead 
days. 


W E are all very fond of our 
sanctuary. Guns are barred from 
it forever, and no axe will be used 
against those gracious conifers. Birds 
and animals sense that it is their spe¬ 
cial refuge. 

Some days 100 happy kiddies will 
be roasting wieners at the fireplace. 
You’ll meet a family party on the hill, 
interested in the berry-picking harvest 
of a chipmunk. Lovers still go hand 
in hand down the shady paths, while 
often a lone man or woman goes 
quietly into the woodlands to enjoy 
some solitude amid the bountiful 
beauties of nature. 

“It’s yours and mine,” a local 
speaker said recently, addressing the 
city school students. “It’s ours to cher¬ 
ish and protect for all time to come.” 

We like that idea. We love the 
sanctuary’s unspoiled charm of wild- 
wood trails and pleasant vistas across 
spark ing waters. And we’re urging 
other communities to save their near¬ 
home beauty spots. As the sign of 
the entrance so pleasantly announces: 
This Is The Sanctuary 
While shooting, trapping , and 
tree cutting are prohibited here, 
visitors who love the Friendly 
Creatures of the woodlands will 
Always be Welcome. 


il is a Gamble too! 



Farmers and oilmen have a lot in common. A farmer sows a crop, 
but what he harvests is up to nature. 


By the same token, there are many hazards peculiar to the oil busi¬ 
ness. In spite of scientific improvements and techniques applied to 
the business of searching for oil, the only way to determine the 
presence of oil is by drilling. And drilling a wildcat well is one of 
the most risky ventures in modern industry. Pushing a hole thou¬ 
sands of feet into the earth has cost as much as a million and a half 
dollars—yet more often than not, wildcat wells turn out dry. Since 
1946, for example, the odds against a wildcat well finding a new 
oil field have been 22 to 1 in Western Canada. 


Because oilmen took the gamble—and are still taking it—every¬ 
body benefits. Across Western Canada, oil discoveries have brought 
increased government revenues, payments to farmers for surface 
use, new employment, and the lowest petroleum product prices in 
the country. 


FORMERLY WESTERN CANADA PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION 
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SAFEGUARD YOUR FARM BUILDINGS 
with this fireproof roof! 


Johns-Manville 

DURABESTOS SHINGLES 


In over 40 years not one J-M Asbestos Shingle has ever been 
known to burn, rot or wear out. Being rigid, they won’t lift 
in high winds, curl or split. Made on the strip principle they 
are self-aligning, self-spacing. Requiring only four nails per 
shingle in pre-punched holes, they are easily and quickly 
applied. Available in five attractive color blends. 

For free, full-color folder on Durabestos Shingles, write Canadian 
Johns-Manville, Dept.d46, 199 Bay Street, Toronto. _ 

B-830 


NtARts T J-M BUILDING MATERIALS DEALER 




SPRfNG mm/N G? 

SAVE ...I, ■ .. 

TIME 
LABOR 
MONEY 
with . . . 

... the ALL-PURPOSE 
YEAR-ROUND SPRAYER! 


Here's how to increase,production profits and decrease produc¬ 
tion costs. The Hanson Brodjet is the famous all-purpose sprayer 
you need to help you get the most from your spraying dollar. 

Its low cost, advanced design and efficient operation will save you money, 
time and labor. Extensive laboratory and field testing proves that its broad 
(up to 54 feet) and excellent chemical distribution mean more eco- 
and effective application of chemicals with less time and labor than 
ever before. With included attachments, you can quickly and easily convert 
the Hanson Brodjet from a field and rowcrop sprayer to a roadside and fence- 

row sprayer or to a hand gun for 
livestock, orchard, spot spraying. 

Rough ground or obstructions 
are no problem because there is 
no cumbersome boom or compli¬ 
cated parts to manipulate. Scien¬ 
tific nozzle design eliminates 
clogging and reduces drift. Instal¬ 
lation, operation and maintenance 
are simple and easy. 

Send coupon below for free 
details about the popular and 
economical Hanson Brodjet. 


j----" 

■ Hanson Chemical Equipment Export Co. 

Box 228, Beloit, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 

Please send me, without obligation, free literature about the HANSON BRODJET. 
Name_ 

■ Address_City_Prov_ 


1 

I 

I 
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Science for the Farm 

With each discovery of new knowledge about crops or live¬ 
stock, the door to better farm living opens a little bit wider 


Wheat rusts are bringing headaches 

to plant breeders. This is not because 
they cannot beat the rusts, but be¬ 
cause new races of rust are constantly 
arising and may do serious damage to 
cereal crops before the breeders can 
develop and multiply rust-resistant 
varieties. R. C. McGinnis, Laboratory 
of Cereal Breeding, Winnipeg, says it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to 
find new resistant wheats to use for 
creating new resistant varieties of 
good milling and baking quality. Some 
wild grasses that are related to wheat 
have excellent resistance; but some of 
these will not cross readily with wheat, 
or if they do, may produce' sterile 
hybrids. To get at this new reservoir 
of breeding material, the scientists 
must build new species. First, they 
cross the two plants, then treat the 
resulting hybrid with a chemical such 
as colchicine. This changes the chro¬ 
mosome number by doubling it, but 
the hybrid becomes fertile and will 
then produce seed. There are tricks in 
every trade, and now scientists have 

begun learning some of their own. 

* * * 

The first scientific paper ever writ¬ 
ten on the use of 2,4-D as a herbicide 
was written in 1945 by Professors 
Tukey and Hamner of the Geneva 
Experiment Station, New York State. 
Thus began, for all practical purposes, 
the chemical control of weeds, which 
has since developed into a large and 
important industry, the products of 
which are used on many millions of 
acres of crops, not only in North 
America, but in Britain and many 

other countries. 

★ * * 

Maple syrup has a delightful flavor, 
but the sap of the hard maple from 
which maple syrup is made, has no 
flavor and no color. Generations ago 
it was discovered that if this flavorless, 
colorless sap was boiled down, the 
result was a rich, brown, delightfully 
flavored maple syrup. Now, scientists 
have discovered that by boiling the 
syrup at atmospheric pressure for two 
hours at 252°F. and cooling it, they 
can produce a product with from four 
to fifteen times more flavor and much 
darker in color. Also, it will be prac¬ 
tically free of the caramel and off- 
flavors which maple syrup, as we 
know it, sometimes possesses. The new 
product can be mixed with cane sugar 
to make a blend, says the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, which “looks and 
tastes like better grades of pure maple 
syrup.” Two new products are now on 
the market. One, the new highly 
flavored maple syrup in cake form, 
and the other, a thickened syrup. 
Adding only water and sugar is said 
to permit the housewife to make a 

high-quality, inexpensive syrup. 

* * * 

Putting apples to sleep gives them 
longer life. In some apple storages, the 
storage rooms are gas-tight and metal- 
lined. They are also equipped with 
charcoal blowers, which absorb the 
natural esters given off by the ripening 
fruit. When the apples are stored in 
the fall, the room is closed up, some 
of the oxygen taken out of the air, and 
some carbon dioxide put in. Tempera¬ 
ture is maintained at 38 to 40°F. and 
the proportion of gases in the air is 
maintained by washing the atmos¬ 
phere. In the spring, the apples wake 


up still crisp and juicy, just right for 

an apple-hungry public. 

* * * 

Wastage of water in 17 western 
states, amounting to as much as would 
cover 25,000,000 acres a foot deep 
each year, has been reported to the 
Geological Society of Washington. The 
culprits are a group of useless trees 
and shrubs called phreatophytes. 
These plants are said to cover about 
16 million acres and squander water 
equal to about twice the average flow 
of the Colorado River at Lee’s Ferry, 
Arizona. Their roots reach down to, or 
near, the water table and lift the 
ground water, sometimes from sub¬ 
stantial depths, dissipating it as vapor 
into the air. Estimated to cause what 
is probably “the largest source of re- 
claimable water in the arid western 
states,” the culprits are identified as a 
group including alder, cottonwood, 
mesquite, willow, salt cedar and salt- 
grass. The remedy is to kill them with 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, pump or drain the 
water away, or substitute plants of 

higher economic value, such as alfalfa. 

* * * 

What kind of ice does your soil 
make when it freezes? Does a rich, 
fertile soil stay frozen as long in the 
spring as a poor, infertile soil that 
has lost its organic matter? Research 
workers in New England say that soil 
rich in organic matter forms a honey¬ 
comb type of ice that soaks up run-off 
water and retards erosion. Hard, worn- 
out soils, on the other hand, freeze 
into a rock-like ice, which not only 
penetrates deeper and thaws later in 
the spring, but permits the run-off 
water to be lost. Soil under light grass 
does not freeze as readily as bare soil. 
Moreover, the spongy ice is usually 
found in meadows and fields with a 

higher humus content. 

★ * * 

Frozen vegetables would taste better 
if a new growth “yardstick,” reported 
by C. W. Thornthwaite, of Seabrook 
Farms, New Jersey, were used. The 
yardstick would permit vegetables to 
be picked and processed on exactly 
the day they reach ripeness. A pea 
plant is used as the yardstick, and 
other plants such as sweet corn, beans 
or spinach, are tied to the yardstick. 
The pea plant grows from one grow¬ 
ing point alone, and from this pro¬ 
ceeds ( to form another node. The 
nodes develop rapidly in summer and 
more slowly in early spring and late 
fall. Over several years, this growth of 
the pea vine has been translated into 
growth units. Seeds of any crop are 
therefore planted according to the 
growth unit days required between 
seeding and harvesting. The trouble so 
far is that the weatherman doesn’t pay 
too much attention to this yardstick. 
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NEW increased horsepower 

gives you up to 14 percent more 
pull-power—18 percent more belt 
power. Super W-4 easily plows 
three 14-inch furrows in most soils. 

NEW faster field speeds 

enable you to plow and harrow 
more, drill and harvest more, in 
fewer manhours, with new arm¬ 
chair comfort for the operator. 

NEW double-disc brakes give 
you positive braking with tip-toe 
pedal pressure. Increased braking 


area reduces need for adjustment, 
lengthens the life of brake lining. 

NEW higher compression 
engine with larger bore, squeezes 
more power from your fuel. New 
aluminum pistons give smoother 
operation. New exhaust valve 
inserts and rotators lengthen peak 
engine operating efficiency. New 
carburetor with adjustable fuel 
economizer saves dollars on light 
loads. 

21 NEW SUPER W-4 FEATURES 

in all, make it absolutely the best 
tractor in its size classification for 
the medium size farm where row 
crops are not grown. Ask your IH 
Dealer to demonstrate now. 


21 NEW SUPER H FEATURES in all, help to make this tractor the leader of 

the 2-3 plow class! In addition to improved performance, and new comfort refinements, 
the crankshaft, clutch, transmission, and differential have been strengthened to match the 
increased power of the new Farmall Super H. 

See and drive the new Super H — with 21 new features—on your own farm. Try it with 
the McCormick implement of your choice. Feel the greater pull-power of the Super H 
under heavy load. See how much faster you can make a round. Ask your IH dealer 
for a demonstration, today! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED • HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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New International model R-160, with 12 
foot grain body and Comfo-Vision cab. 


New Internationals give farmers the truck power to 
handle big farm hauling jobs, plus an unmatched 
combination of extra values. They are the finest trucks 
International has offered in 45 years of truck manufacturing. 


• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


Before you buy a new farm truck, 
compare the three things that count 
most . . . price, performance, and 
service facilities. On all three counts 
International gives you more for 
your money than any other truck on 
the market. 

Your nearest International truck 
dealer or branch will gladly recom¬ 
mend the right truck for your job. 

International Trucks are made 
at Chatham, Ontario 

International Harvester Company of 
Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 


International Travelall 



New model R-110 Travelall; 
carries 8 people or Vg ton 
cargo. 


International Pickup 



New model R-110 pickup 
with 8-foot. body. Other 
pickup models available 
with 6%- and 9-ft. bodies, 
also with Ad-A-Rak attach¬ 
ments. 


The Coarse Grains Situation 

Western Canadian farmers produced 
unusually large quantities of coarse 
grains in the bumper year of 1952. 
Barley production was established at 
an all-time high of 281 million bushels 
and oats production amounted to 346 
million bushels. They also produced 
"close to 23 million bushels of rye and 
12 million bushels of flaxseed making 
a total of 661 million bushels of the 
four grains. Deliverable quantities of 
three largest of these, oats, barley and 
rye, have been estimated at 173 mil¬ 
lion bushels, 179 million bushels and 
18 million bushels respectively. Actual 
producer marketings to March 12 
were reported to be approximately 62 
million, 103 million and 10 million 
bushels respectively, which means that 
something less than half of the barley 
and rye, and about two-thirds of the 
oats expected to be delivered have 
yet to be marketed by producers. 

In consideration of the large 
quantities involved and the available 
transportation facilities, movement and 
sales of coarse grains have been pro¬ 
ceeding satisfactorily. This appears to 
be the official view judging from a 
statement made to the House of Com¬ 
mons on February 18, 1953, by the 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. While the state¬ 
ment was made nearly two months 
ago, we feel the following portions of 
the Minister’s statement are of interest 
at this time: 

The marketing of grain production 
of this magnitude has of course pre¬ 
sented many difficulties and it was 
realized early in the crop year that 
these problems could be met only 
through aggressive selling on the part 
of the Canadian Wheat Board and the 
provision of maximum transportation 
for the movement of grain. 

I am happy to report that good pro¬ 
gress is being made with the receiving 
and the merchandising of western 
grains. In spite of elevator congestion, 
which must be expected in the face of 
the size of the 1952 grain crops, pro¬ 
ducers had delivered a total of 461 
million bushels of grain up to February 
5, 1953—a quantity of grain not ex¬ 
ceeded during the corresponding period 
in any of the past ten years. 

The bumper crops of 1952 have been 
accompanied by an excellent demand 
particularly for wheat and barley. Ex¬ 
ports of grain are running well ahead 
of the corresponding period a year ago 
when new records were established. I 
have every reason to believe that the 
record exports of 1951-52 will be ex¬ 
ceeded by a substantial margin by 
exports in 1952-53. The Canadian 
Wheat Board has made very large sales 
so far in the crop year and has large 
sales on its books for delivery during 

the balance of the crop year. 

* * * 

In regard to coarse grains, we must 
recognize that 1952 production and 
estimated marketings of oats and barley 
during the crop year 1952-53 involve 
extraordinary quantities. From the 1952 
production, it is estimated that pro¬ 
ducers will have surpluses of about 175 
million bushels of each grain. The 
position in respect to barley is satis¬ 
factory in respect to both marketings 
and sales and accordingly the govern¬ 
ment is increasing the initial price of 
all grades of barley by 15 cents per 
bushel effective March 2, 1953. The 
new initial price of barley will be $1.11 
per bushel basis No. 3 C.W. 6-row 
barley in store Fort William or Port 
Arthur as compared with the present 


initial price of 96 cents per bushel. This 
will involve an adjustment payment of 
15 cents per bushel on all grades of 
barley delivered to the Board between 
August 1, 1952, and February 28, 1953. 

I now wish to deal with the oats 
position. Up to the present time only 
about one-third of possible deliveries 
of oats for the crop year have been 
delivered by producers and while sales 
have been satisfactory, the Canadian 
Wheat Board do not feel in a position 
to make a definite recommendation at 
this time in regard to an increase in the 
initial price for oats. You will recall 
that a similar position was taken a year 
ago in regard to oats. Accordingly, it is 
the policy of the government to leave 
the initial price of oats at its present 
level for the balance of the crop year. 

The export movement of Canadian 
coarse grains which achieved record 
levels during the 1951-52 crop year 
has been maintained at even higher 
levels in the first seven and one-half 
months of the current crop year. Total 
exports of Canadian oats, barley, rye 
and flaxseed during this period 
amounted to 117 million bushels, over 
40 per cent greater than last year’s 
exports at the same date. Current crop 
year exports of the four grains to 
March 12, 1953, in millions of bushels 
with last year’s figures in brackets 
were as follows: barley 71 (37); oats 
40 (31); rye 3 (2.4); and flaxseed 3 
(1-7). 

Major markets for Canadian barley 
during the present crop year have 
been Germany, Japan, United States 
and the Netherlands. The U.S. has 
been the largest buyer of Canadian 
oats with Belgium and Switzerland 
taking most of the balance. The U.S. 
has likewise been the largest buyer of 
rye with lesser quantities going to 
Belgium, Germany, the Netherlands 
and Norway. The majority of Cana¬ 
dian flaxseed exports have gone to 
Belgium during the current year. 

While strong export markets- are 
essential to the welfare of Western 
Canadian coarse grains producers the 
domestic market remains the greatest 
outlet for barley and oats, the greater 
part of this outlet being provided by 
the livestock industry of Canada as a 
whole. Since a considerable quantity 
of grain is fed on the farms on which 
it is produced, the total domestic 
market assumes very wide proportions, 
dependent upon the level of livestock 
production and the stability of the 
industry. 

Livestock men and the cattle man 
in particular have experienced con¬ 
siderable difficulties during the past 
12 months and have been experiencing 
misgivings about the future prospects 
of the markets. The recent lifting of 
the United States embargo against 
Canadian livestock imports, although 
it will not tend to increase prices to 
Canadian producers, will have a 
stabilizing effect upon the industry as 
a whole. There are also a number of 
other factors tending to stabilize the 
livestock industry and therefore lend¬ 
ing a steadying hand to the returns of 
coarse grains producers. The recent 
easing of beef prices has caused an 
upswing in the per capita consump¬ 
tion of beef in Canada and is in sharp 
contrast to the situation which existed 
under former high prices which were 
placing beef out of the reach of many 
beef consumers. 


INTERNATIONAL 


TRUCKS 



BUILT BY MEN 
WHO KNOW * 
FARMER’S PROBLEMS 
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The cost of feeder cattle is now 
lower than it has been for some time 
past and should tend to increase the 
feeding of more cattle. Cattle numbers 
are increasing substantially in both 
Canada and the United States and 
with increased consumption on behalf 
of the consumer-public, consumption 
of feed grains should increase during 
the next 12 months. In the longer 
term, the great increase in the human 
population of the North American 
continent promises to expand present- 
day markets. 

On the other hand there are factors 
which tend to discount these favorable 
observations. There is the possibility 
that with cattle numbers at an all-time 
high, a larger than average movement 
to markets could take place if breeders 
and feeders feel that the herd build 
up has reached its maximum. Other 
factors to be considered are higher 
costs of production due to higher 
wages and higher freight rates and the 
relationship of cattle prices to the cost 
of feed. If the livestock feed ratio 
becomes out of balance there is less 
incentive for livestock men to feed 
and fatten livestock. 


The Wheat Situation 

Any attempted appraisal of the cur¬ 
rent wheat situation is a difficult and 
hazardous occupation if one aspires to 
forecast future trends with any reason¬ 
able degree of accuracy. This situa¬ 
tion arises from the presence of an 
unusually large number of factors at 
the present time which contribute to 
uncertainty of the future of wheat 
production and trade. 

At time of writing the importing 
and exporting nations are still nego¬ 
tiating for a renewal of the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement. Failure to 
reneyy the agreement will undoubtedly 
bring new forces into play in inter¬ 
national wheat dealings. In Great 
Britain the Government has announced 
that the nation’s grain trade will be 
returned to private hands this coming 
autumn. At the same time the present 
complex farm support program will be 
removed and another substituted on a 
different pattern. Full details of the 
plan are not known and some sources 
have suggested that wording of the 
Government’s statement may have 
been purposely vague to permit, either 
continued bulk buying of flour by the 
Food Ministry or a complete return to 
private trading. 

Under existing controls, British 
farmers are compelled to deliver 75 
per cent of their production to the 
flour miller but when restrictions are 
removed this fall, this compulsion will 
be withdrawn. It is quite possible 
that producers will then place more 
emphasis on livestock production, and 
hogs in particular, than has been pos¬ 
sible under regulations which have 
prevailed during the past 12 years. 
Prior to the war probably somewhere 
near half of the British wheat crop was 
used for livestock feed. In addition, 
much of the extra wheat grown out of 
necessity during the war came from 
land which might otherwise have been 
used for the production of animals and 
animal products. 

Contributing as usual to the uncer¬ 
tainty of the future wheat situation are 
the prospects of the 1952-53 bread- 
grains. The United States Department 


of Agriculture’s publication, The 
Wheat Situation, states that prospects 
for these grains sown in the fall 
of 1952 for harvest in 1953 are less 
favorable than they were a year ago 
in the major producing areas for 
which reports are available. Unfavor¬ 
able weather conditions over much of 
Europe curtailed fall seeding and 
recent reports indicate that a smaller 
percentage than usual has been com¬ 
pleted in several countries. The report 
suggests that although spring seeding 
may be increased, the total acreage 
seeded to wheat may not be signifi¬ 
cantly changed from 1952. It also 
draws attention to the fact that moist¬ 
ure reserves in the prairie provinces 
up to November 15 were reported at 
only 88 per cent of normal, compared 
with 136 per cent of normal a year 
earlier. 

The 1953 production of U.S. fall- 
sown wheat was estimated in Decem¬ 
ber at 611 million bushels. If spring 
wheat acreage approximates 22 million 
acres and if yields are normal, a spring 
wheat crop of about 310 million 
bushels would be produced. This 
would mean that total U.S. production 
would be about 920 million bushels, 
substantially below the 1952 level. 
However, weather conditions in major 
U.S. winter wheat producing regions 
are still in doubt and these estimates 
could be reduced still further. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has predicted higher cash 
wheat prices during the next few 
months because of the large quantity 
of wheat placed under price support. 
This has reduced the supply available 
for sale, according to The Wheat Situ¬ 
ation report. 

Canadian wheat and flour exports 
have been proceeding satisfactorily 
despite the West Coast strike tie-up 
and total exports from August 1, 1952, 
to March 12, 1953, have reached 215 
million bushels. This compares with 
187 million bushels of wheat and 
wheat flour equivalent during the 
same period in the preceding year. 

The Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, announced 
in the House of Commons on February 
18 that the Government has approved 
an increase in the initial price of all 
grades of wheat, excepting durums, 
from $1.40 per bushel to $1.60 per 
bushel, basis No. 1 Northern in store 
Fort William, Port Arthur or Van¬ 
couver. Effective March 2, 1953, an 
adjustment payment of 20 cents per 
bushel is being made to producers 
covering their deliveries of all grades 
of wheat other than durums between 
August 1, 1952, and February 28, 
1953. Distribution of the payments 
commenced on April 1. 

Speaking of durum wheat, the Rt. 
Hon. C. D. Howe stated that there 
has been an “exceptionally strong 
demand during the present crop year 
and actually the production of durum 
wheat is not now sufficient to meet 
the demand for this type of grain.” 
As a result of this strong demand he 
announced that the initial price on 
all grades of durum wheat would be 
increased by 25 cents per bushel and 
that an adjustment payment in this 
amount would be made to all pro¬ 
ducers who had delivered durum 
wheat to the Board between August 1, 
1952, and February 28, 1953. 


Hydraulic Power 


DOES IT BETTER . . . EASIER 
. . . WITH FEWER MAN HOURS! 



EQUIP YOUR TRACTOR FOR CHAR-LYNN 


HYDRA-POWER FARMING 

More and more farmers are turning to hy¬ 
draulic power to get more done with less 
effort. 

With Char-Lynn’s System of Hydra-Power 
Farming, it is so easy for one man to operate 
almost every type of farm implement . . . right 
from the tractor seat. 

The job is done better, with greater accu¬ 
racy, and in a fraction of the time ordinarily 
required. Fits any make or model tractor. 

Increase your profits while taking it easy 
with Char-Lynn Hydra-Power Equipment. 
Write for information or see your dealer today. 




Cliar-Lij 


IN FARM 
HYDRAULICS 


HYDRA-POWER 

EQUIPMENT 


THE 


Char-iu 



tut CO./ 2847 26th Ave. S., Minneapolis 6 , Minn, 


CHAR-LYNN PRODUCTS ARE DISTRIBUTED BY: 


Winnipeg-Western Agriculture Supply Co. 

Regina and Saskatoon - Kern Farm Equipment, Ltd. 
Edmonton-Waterloo Industries, Ltd. 



THE RAKE THAT MAKES 

~n xu . ii AM 


l> Power take-off driven; designed exclusively for operation 
behind modern tractors. 


l> Two forward reel speeds — in conjunction with selective 
tractor speeds assure the right reel speed for every crop 
or condition. 


|> Reverse gear instantly converts rake into a tedder for 
hurry-up curing. 

I> Handy lever angles teeth correctly for clean raking or 
tedding. 

Fixed rear wheel steers rake true and straight for easy-to- 
follow, single or double windrows. 
l> It’s a tractor-speed rake ... 33 roller bearings; rubber 
tires; 3-point suspension. 

Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer about this hay-saving rake. 
Also available with front and rear tandem wheels for rough 
land or irrigated fields. 




IIISCHflLMERS 

CALGARY • COMONTON > REGINA • SASKATOON • TORONTO • WINNIPEG. 
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to keep the whole house clean! 



Another practical work-saver 
that CRANE plumbing provides 


It’s planned for the kids and the menfolk. But mother’s the 
one who will bless it! 

It’s a first stop from work or play. Here boots can be hosed 
down—and the bare little feet of summertime, too—before 
muddy footprints are all through the house. 


It’s one of the many extra conveniences modern plumbing 
brings ... 

A STEP-SAVING KITCHEN 

Crane has the sink for you—the size and style 
you want—hardwearing and easy-cleaning. 


A CONVENIENT BATHROOM 

Choose from the complete Crane groups of 
enduring, easy-to-clean bathtubs, toilets, wash 
basins—in white and eight beautiful colours— 
a style for every taste—a price for every purse. 




Ask your Plumbing and Heating Contractor or your Crane 
Branch about all the advantages of a Crane plumbing system. 
Through Crane you can obtain, too, water softeners and the 
finest pumps, available in all capacities for deep or shallow wells. 

CRANE LIMITED 

General Office: 1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal 
6 Canadian Factories • 18 Canadian Branches 

CRANE the plumbing 

N ^ and heating 

1-5250 


WATCH FOR the showing of the interesting, informative movie, “Water on Tap”, 
presented by the Canadian Institute of Plumbing and Heating. 



Roughly built shelter 
and manger help keep 
expenses down on the 
Carruthers farm while 
the well-fed steers 
grow fat for market. 


by DON BARON 


Market-Topping Steers 

Two cattle enthusiasts make beef production pay 


J UST over the southern ridge of the 
winding Pembina valley near the 
Minnesota border of Manitoba is 
the outwardly unimposing farmstead 
of D. D. Carruthers and his son 
Mervin. The first objects to catch the 
eye of a stranger driving in are a 
track-type tractor with a dozing blade 
attached, then another tractor, a com¬ 
bine, and a new truck with a hydraulic 
lift on the box. 

Behind this array of machinery lie 
some modest buildings, neat enough, 
but far from fancy. Obviously it is a 
mechanized farm, probably a big grain 
farm. 

But the first sweeping look fails to 
reveal the interesting feature of this 
unusual farm. The shrewd and search¬ 
ing minds of the Carruthers partners 
are building the farm into a highly 
profitable business, by the simple 
process of putting the emphasis on the 
things that really count. 

Buildings-are plain and fences and 
gates are simple, for it is the cattle 
that get the attention. As we strolled 
around the corner of the barn early 
in March and came to the feed lot, 
the picture that greeted us was a 
dozen of the squarest, soggiest steers 
seen for a long time. These steers 
hadn’t been in a building all winter. 
Their only shelter was a rough and 
ready structure made by erecting 
posts, throwing branches over the 
posts, and giving the structure a roof 
by covering with loose straw. 

With this shelter boarded on two 
sides to break the wind, the steers fed 
there the winter through, healthy and 
active, gaining weight and fit till 
spring and time for market came. If 
they catch the eyes of as many buyers 
as steers from the same lot have done 
in preceding years, they will likely top 
the market when they get there. 


The story of the Carruthers farm 
began in 1906. A young Nova Scotia 
lad, eager to see the stretching fields 
of the Canadian prairies that were 
rapidly becoming world-renowned for 
their fertility and their golden harvests, 
tucked $30 in his pocket, climbed 
aboard the harvest excursion train and 
headed west. He liked the new coun¬ 
try so well that he stayed to buy his 
own farm and now is the senior part¬ 
ner of the father-and-son team. 

The farmstead has seen great 
changes since then. More acres have 
been added until it now measures 
seven quarter-sections. More land has 
been cleared and a breeding herd of 
25 Hereford females has been built up. 
Beef production methods have been 
streamlined. Labor is too expensive 
to be wasted and production costs 
must be kept low. Mervin doesn’t like 
carrying hay and he has located the 
stack right between the feed lot and 
the yard where the cows and the 
young stuff run. A couple of steps will 
put hay in front of either lot. 

The cows and heifers run in an 
open shed in winter and are inside 
nights and usually outside during the 
daytime, eating straw or hay. Calves 
have been wintered in the stable in 
recent years but Mervin has decided 
that even this is too much pampering. 
Another year he plans to have a yard 
so they can run out in the daytime. 

Mervin is astonished himself at the 
remarkable health of the entire herd, 
and notes that a veterinarian hasn’t 
been on the place to look at a sick 
animal for five years. 

“We never lose a calf,” he said. 
Though shipping fever had struck 
several herds in the district, for no 
apparent reason it had stayed away 
from the Carruthers cattle. Since the 
cattle are outside they never suffer 



D. D. Carruthers, senior member of this livestock-minded partnership, pauses 
from throwing straw into the manger, to discuss farm business with Mervin. 
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from hot, humid stables, and this may 
be one reason for their good health. 

Adequate use is being made of grain 
in the rations. The cows get a gallon of 
oat and barley chop daily for a couple 
of months before freshening, and the 
steers in the feed lot are given free 
choice, a chopped mixture of four 
parts oats and five parts barley. 

The cattle eat a lot of straw and 
hay too, but it’s the hay and grass that 
has caught Mervin’s fancy now. A 
neighbor, Allan Arnott, who owns a 
forage harvester, helped him put a 
field of grass and weeds into a pit silo 
last summer and the steers licked it 
up like apples during the winter. They 
did so well on it that he plans to buy 
a forage harvester himself, dig another 
trench and make a lot more silage this 
summer. He took so many nutrients 
from every acre of that poor grass and 
weed growth last summer that he is 
planning a few acres of permanent 
pasture. 

T HERE is no one more certain than 
Mervin that it pays to keep ex¬ 
penses down and labor light on beef 
farms; and he isn’t the only one in his 
district with such thoughts. Allan 
Arnott is aiming for the same effi¬ 
ciency, though he is just beginning in 
the cattle business. Allan returned 
after the war from active service with 
the air force, and went into partnership 
with his father, R. V. Arnott. He 
moved onto the family farm on which 
his father has lived since the early 
1870’s. 



A trench silo (foreground) cured grass 
and clover silage on the Arnott farm. 


Allan has hesitated since returning 
home, wondering, as the price of 
cattle went higher and higher, how 
best to get started. While he now has 
a herd of 13 breeding females, he 
plans to replace some of the dairy- 
type cows with beef cattle. In the 
meantime he has cut his work at chore 
time by letting the cows run loose in 
the shelter of the stable where they 
were once stanchion-tied, and by feed¬ 
ing them outside where they relax 
during the days. 

Allan is discovering that it is a 
costly process to build up a breeding 
herd and get that necessary foothold 
in the business. In spite of a healthy 
herd and a system of management that 
reduces the winter’s work, it is still a 
struggle to get established: but with 
a herd of good cattle as the goal, it is 
worth a lot of work and planning to 
get there. 



...for 18 Years Canada’s Top 
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SEED DISINFECTANT 


*Tests conducted by agricultural authorities in 1952 
proved that CERESAN M is still the top seed disinfectant 
for both grains and flax. In tests on bunt of wheat, 
loose and covered smut of oats, covered and false 
loose smut, seedling blights of grain and flax 
seed rot, CERESAN M was the only seed 
disinfectant to be approved as satisfactory in 
the control of all these diseases. Both 
scientific tests and practical farm use 
for over 18 years prove CERESAN M 
as a superior seed disinfectant. 

*Copy of report available on request . 


This year use CERESAN M 

the proven seed disinfectant that gives 
you two-way protection against both 
seed and soil-borne diseases. Ask your 
dealer for CERESAN M—the best seed 
disinfectant money can buy. 


Dual Purpose BENESAN 


Just one product and one application 
kills destructive wireworms and at 
the same time protects grain against 
seed and soil-borne diseases. This 
new C-I-L seed dressing combines 
the superior seed disinfectant prop¬ 
erties of mercury with gamma BHC’s 
deadly action against wireworms. 


C-I-L BUNT CURE 


Controls bunt or stinking smut of wheat. This non-mercurial seed 
dressing is safe to use and has no objectionable odour. C-I-L 
Bunt Cure gives sure protection against bunt of wheat for less 
than per acre. Use only on wheat. 


BENESAN 



One full rate application of BENESAN (2 oz. per 
bushel) kills up to 75% of all wireworms. Apply 
BENESAN to your spring grain . . . reduce wireworm 
population to the point where wireworm damage will 
be negligible for 3 to 4 years. Costs less than one dollar 
per acre. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Agricultural Chemicals Department 

Halifax • Montreal • Toronto • Chatham, Ont. • Winnipeg 
Saskatoon • Regina • Calgary • Edmonton 


.OIL, 


SERVING CANADIANS 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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YOUR MACHINERY 
INVESTMENT 


Good maintenance of your equipment protects your in¬ 
vestment. Machinery represents one of the major outlays 
on the Canadian farm to-day. 1951 Census figures show 
the average machinery investment per farm exceeds 
$3,000. For some farmers it runs as high as $5,000. 



Farm Implement and Equipment Purchases 

The chart illustrates the rapid rise in machinery pur* 
chases by Canadian farmers since 1945. 



Operating and Repair Costs of Farm Machinery (Millions of Dollars) 

The accompanying chart shows how the costs of operat¬ 
ing and repairing the increased amount of machinery and 
equipment have been rising. This increase indicates the 
need for a continuing maintenance programme designed 
to keep your machines operating efficiently. 



The Canadian Bank of Commerce 



MANUFACTURED IN WINNIPEG DEALERSHIPS OPEN 


For Agricultural and Industrial Use 

V FAST HOSE REPLACEMENT V SUPER’OR QUALITY 

v WIDE RANGE OF SIZES V LOWER PRICE 

— MAIL COUPON FOR DETAILS AND PRICE LIST 

To: KEYSTONE SAFETY CLINIC. 780 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 

NAME_____ 

ADDRESS___ 


Grazing 

Continued from page 9 

the province are making good silage 
without preservatives. 

Preservatives add to the cost of 
silage. Where molasses is used, the 
recommended rate is 80 pounds added 
to each ton of mature grass, and 
double that amount for each ton of 
damp or immature field product. 
Ground grain is sometimes used at the 
rate of 125 to 150 pounds per ton of 
alfalfa or sweet clover, 75 pounds per 
ton of grass or cereal forage, and 
from 100 to 125 pounds per ton of a 
grass legume mixture. Silage put up in 
wet weather may benefit by adding 
five to 15 per cent of dry hay to absorb 
the excess moisture. 

Practical experience suggests that 
wilting can be dispensed with when 
-making grass or grass-legume silage. 
If a straight legume is used, wilting 
for a few hours is recommended, al¬ 
though many farmers seem to ignore 
this precaution. Last summer, Sam 
Gurr cut his silage when it was quite 
immature; and put it into the silo 
without either wilting, or adding pre¬ 
servatives. Nevertheless, he would 
agree that wilting, preservatives, or 
even allowing it to stand a few more 
days before cutting, would have re¬ 
duced risk of spoilage and saved 
some nutrient-rich liquids that drained 
away. 

The field forage harvester is popular 
for chopping the grass before ensiling 
it. The crop can be cut and wind- 
rowed with a mower attachment, or 
with a side-delivery rake, then picked 
up by the harvester and cut into a 
box hauled behind. A cutter-bar on 
the forage harvester eliminates the 
need for a mower; and it is also simpler 
to haul the cut grass from the field in 
a box than to load the long hay onto 
racks. Cutting and chopping immedi¬ 
ately with a forage harvester make 
wilting impossible; and, especially 
with moist legumes, may necessitate 
adding dry, chopped hay, or pre¬ 
servatives. 

Sam Gurr uses his forage harvester 
for picking up bedding behind the 
combine in the fall. He finds that in 
a few days he can blow a full winter’s 
bedding into the loft. The chopped 
straw makes very excellent bedding. It 
not only absorbs moisture readily, but 
the short lengths are not so likely to 
be kicked to the back of the stall. 

S OME western farmers have had 
long and successful experience with 
trench silos. From D. A. Brown, 
assistant superintendent, Experimental 
Farm, Brandon, we learned that 
Charles Price and his son, Herb, of 
Wawota, Saskatchewan, dug their 
trench silo in 1926. They borrowed a 
corn binder and cutting box from the 
Brandon Farm for putting the corn 
crop away. The silo was dug 50 feet 
long, 20 feet wide, sloping to 12 feet 
at the bottom and eight feet deep. The 
walls were concreted to three feet 
above the ground, and poles run to a 
ridge pole to keep off snow. 

Wawota is not a good corn district. 
The Prices gave it up and began to 
make silage out of weeds, slough hay, 
wild oat hay and trimmings from the 
edges of fields. In 1934 and 1936 feed 
was very short. In those years, the 
Prices put up Russian thistle, sow 
thistle, pigweed and slough hay. Some 
of the resulting silage was sent to the 
Chemistry Division, Dominion De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Ottawa, and 


was found to be a satisfactory feed. 
The Prices fed it to their stock 
throughout the winter, with results 
that confirmed the Ottawa finding. 

The concreting of walls is not con¬ 
sidered necessary. If the side walls are 
sloped so that the silage will not draw 
away from the walls as it settles, the 
air will be kept out satisfactorily. The 
bottom of the silo should carry a 
slight slope from one end to the other 
to allow drainage. Some sort of cover 
to keep snow out of the silo is help-ul, 
if convenient, but even if a cover is 
provided, the top of the silo should be 
sealed with two inches of wet straw, 
a covering of chopped, dry hay, or an 
inch or two of oats. If the top foot of 
silage is chopped short it packs better 
and helps seal the silo. 

Drainage is simple if the silo can 
be cut into the side of a hill. Sam 
Gurr lacks satisfactory drainage, and 
removes excess liquids with a sump 
pump. He sacrificed good drainage for 
the convenience of having the trench 
against the barn. He has a bank 
barn and he put the silo right against 
it, at right angles, and opened a hole 
through the barn foundation so that 
he could walk from the barn into the 
silo and feed directly to the mangers. 

G RASS silage has been fed success¬ 
fully to beef and dairy cattle, 
sheep and sows. There are probably 
not many reports of it as feed for 
poultry, but Sam Gurr had good suc¬ 
cess feeding it to his flock of capons. 
In the summer of 1951 he had a rank 
growth of clover and oats in draws on 
the farm. As it approached maturity, 
he ensiied it and fed it to his 400 
capons. They ate tire swollen kernels 
and the rest of the silage, and would 
not eat the remainder of their ration. 
When the packer buyer came to bid 
on them, he said they must have been 
fed on cracked corn, because they 
were as fat as butter. 

The trench is not the only way of 
preserving silage. Some farmers are 
making circles of snow-fencing, lining 
them with building paper and blowing 
in chopped hay or legumes. The feed 
is tramped into four heights of snow 
fencing pr less and has made satisfac¬ 
tory silage. Others make silage in 
stacks, driving over them with tractors 
and loads to pack them down. Spoilage 
may be heavy in such stacks, unless 
they are large, and the method is not 
recommended for small acreages. 

Some farmers in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin have successfully dispensed 
with the feed chopper. They put long 
hay into the silo, packed it in tight 
and found that it made good feed. 
They report that it is no more difficult 
to take out of the silo than the ordi¬ 
nary cut material. 

Other farmers and dairymen in the 
cornbelt use forage harvesters to cut 
grass and then feed the chopped feed 
at once, never permitting the cattle to 
graze. Land prices are high and they 
argue that the cattle destroy too much 
good feed by tramping it down. They 
claim that more pounds of beef and 
milk can be produced from an acre of 
land by bringing feed to the stock 12 
months in the year. 

This practice has a definite relation¬ 
ship to silage making. Both are in¬ 
tended to produce the maximum quan¬ 
tity of nutrients and, ultimately, the 
maximum amounts of beef and milk 
per acre. Anything that increases the 
nutrients per acre reaching the feed 
manger, increases pounds of beef or 
gallons of milk and raises the standard 
of living of the man owning the herd. 











says: 

"My customers tell me their experi¬ 
ence is that there are two sure ways 
to control weeds at lowest cost . . . 

(1) Use WEEDONE, the reliable 
Ethyl-Ester formulation. 

(2) Operate with the ARROW 
SPRAYER—built in the West to 
meet Western conditions.” 


The original ethyl-ester formulation for 
hard-to-kill weeds. Can be mixed with oil 
for airplane spraying. 


•WEEDONE BRUSH KILLER 32 


A combination of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. Effec¬ 
tive on all Brush Killing work in pastures, 
right-of-ways, headlands and roadsides. 


From the booklet "A Revolution in Weed Control," issued by Man. Dept, of Agriculture. 


YOU SHOULD BE USING 

WEEDONE 

WEED KILLERS 


THERE ARE 

COMPELLING 

REASONS 


The amine concentrate for easier-to-kill 
weeds. Completely soluble in water . . . 
will not clog spray nozzles. 


• ESTER DUST 5% 


Efficient and effective when dusting is 
preferable to spraying. Especially useful 
where water supplies are not readily 
available. 


Farmers in some 53 countries the world over, including Canada, 
have found, from actual experience, that it is profitable to 
depend on the best . . . WEEDONE ... in their program of 
weed control. 


IMPORTANT! 


Instead of merely 
looking for the 
stated amount of 
2,4-D acid content 
(which can be quite 
misleading as a 
guide to efficient, 
economical weed 
control), play safe. 
Look for the name, 
"WEEDONE," on the 
handy-size con¬ 
tainer. 


3. WEEDONE concentrate (64 oz.) is highly 
economical in use. Your Weed Control Pro¬ 
gram, using Weedone concentrate, can cost 
you less than 35c per acre. 

4. WEEDONE concentrate (64 oz.) is pack¬ 
aged in factory-sealed containers. You receive 
the product exactly as it leaves the formula¬ 
tion plant and it is processed in waste-saving, 
handy-size containers: 1-gal. cans,5-gal.pails, 
25-gal. or 45-gal. drums. 


1. WEEDONE concentrate (64 oz.) is the 
only ETHYL ESTER on the market. Out of 
all Esters offered, WEEDONE alone is of 
Ethyl base. 

2. WEEDONE concentrate (64 oz.), while con¬ 
taining a guaranteed acid content, contains, 
also, the most efficient solvents and emulsions, 
properly proportioned to ensure a safe and 
effective weed kill. 


IICUtTU ** 1 


Manufactured by 
American Chemical 
Paint Co. Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario. 


WEEDONE CONCENTRATES 


are tolerant of your valuable crops but 

death on weeds. They cling, they 
penetrate, they kill— RAIN or SHINE. 


Arrow Sprayer 


BUILT IN THE WEST TO MEET 
WESTERN CONDITIONS 


While it is true that other types of sprayers may be 
successfully used with Weedone, the ARROW SPRAYER 
—built in the West to meet Western conditions—has 
proven ideal. Consequently, we recommend this out¬ 
standing, satisfactory sprayer for use with Weedone 
to give best results. 

Exclusive Arrow Sprayer Features: 

Clamp-on insert nozzles save time and trouble. Patent 
control block permits trouble-free control with positive 
shut-off and suck-back. Booms are aluminum alloy with 
coverage 33 feet. 22 nozzles, 18-inch spacing. 

Ask for further information and free literature. 



As a responsible 37-year-old Farmer Co-operative we sponsor and recommend 


WEEDONE concentrates for utmost economy and the Arrow Sprayer for 


time-saving and efficient service. 


United Grain Growers 

LIMITED 







You name the price...we’ve got the mattress! 


Suggested price: 


*6950 


$5950 


It's the biggest comfort show... 

It‘s the biggest value show in the 
history of Simmons! 

It pays to be an early bird now 
at your Simmons dealer’s. 

Every coil, every stitch in every one 
of these mattresses has the famous 
craftsmanship that made Simmons 
"the greatest name in sleep”. Each 
available with matching box spring. 


SLUMBER KING 


DEEPSLEEP 


Restful comfort on the 
uniform support of inner 
springs, with 312 coils 
locked in perfect position. 
Finest in its price field! 


The wonderful comfort of 
inner coil construction. 
253 coils, pre-built border, 
ventilators, handles. A 
spectacular buy! 

Suggested price: 

















To your Simmons dealer! 



IN THE HISTORYOFSIMMONS 





aSm/UKi 


The most value for your money at any price 


Extra firmness assured by 
extra-heavy gauge steel 
inner construction. Superb 
comfort. 


The world’s most com¬ 
fortable and most wanted 
mattress. Level comfort 
from bead to toe — with 
837 coils separately cloth- 
wrapped. 

Suggested price: 


Suggested price: 


Only Simmons give you so much to 
choose from at any price. And only 
Simmons makes Beautyrest — world 
famous for independent spring action 
which is the secret of luxurious Beauty- 
rest comfort. 

When it comes to sleep, Simmons is 
your best buy. So come now to 
your Simmons dealer... for the _ 
most for your money! M 1 
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“Nickel alloys, son. The problem 
with early jet engines was the 
terrific heat which caused metal 
parts to warp and crack. Then 
new alloys containing nickel were 
developed to stand up under the 
intense heat. Jet engines became 
more efficient. Today engineers 
keep trying to develop better and 
better nickel alloys to make jet 
engines more efficient still.” 


“It’s a good thing we have nickel in 
Canada, isn’t it, Dad?” 

“It sure is, son. Most of the nickel 
for planes, battleships and other 
defence equipment for Canada, 
Great Britain and the United States 
comes right from our own Cana* 
dian nickel mines.” 


“ The Romance of Nickel ’ ’ 
a 72 page book, fully illustrated, 
will be sent free on request 
to anyone interested. 


The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited • 25 King Street West, Toronto 
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Meadow Lake Magic 


What you need 
is a separator!’ 


unruly cowlicks. It is turning from 
annuals to perennials planning parks, 
planting trees, holding garden com¬ 
petitions and flower shows. Unpre- 
cocious school children stop on the 
dead run to ask home gardeners 
whether their plants started from cut¬ 
tings or from seed; are they hybrids, 
annuals or perennials? In short, 
Meadow Lake citizens, oldsters, 
youngsters, in-between folk, and farm¬ 
ers, are becoming horticulture con¬ 
scious. And why? 

One reason for all this planting and 
grooming is to be found on the out¬ 
skirts of the town, where the most 
northerly commercial nursery in Sas¬ 
katchewan is located. It is known as 
Sandall Nurseries, and its proprietor, 
Ernest Sandall—“Ernie” as he is known 
to all—is the community mentor in all 
things horticultural. 

It began away back in the ’30’s 
when, quiet and unassuming, he used 
to walk about the tables of exhibits at 
rural fairs, enterprises which were 
fairly common in the North during the 
settlement period. Homesteaders 
would engage him in conversation at 
the side of the table where proudly 
they had displayed enormous peas, 
Picaninny corn, or Russian cucumbers. 
“What do you think of the stuff we 
grow in our neck of the woods?” they 
would ask him. In this way many 
friendships were born. 

Strangely enough, when prosperity 
began to creep in, the country fairs 
ceased. Farmers were too busy filling 
Meadow Lake’s six elevators with 
grain, to go in for garden stuff and 
flowers. Ernie Sandall almost became 
the forgotten man. In their first fever¬ 
ish attempts the settlers had tried out 
almost everything on their grey bush 
soil. Faced with the problem of sub¬ 
sistence, they produced what they 
could not buy. Larger clearings and 
war prices diverted their attention to 
field crops, and they dropped horti¬ 
culture almost entirely when they got 
“in the chips.” Now, however, with the 


You haven’t enough ready cash on hand to 
buy one? 

The B of M has helped thousands of 
Canadian farmers overcome this problem by 
providing them with credit through fartn \m- 
provement loans. Perhaps we can help you 
obtain the necessary credit, too. Why not talk 
it over with our nearest B of Mmanager? vih/ 
Ask for our folder “Quiz for a Go- MY 
Ahead Farmer”. rot mw 

Remember, when you ask for a loan at ■ ■ 1 
the B of M, you do not ask a favour. Ill 


Ernie Sandall in his greenhouse. 

making of permanent homes and the 
occasional farmer retiring and moving 
into town, there is a great renewal of 
interest in horticulture, and Ernie 
Sandall is again able to stimulate and 
direct this interest. 

F ARMERS are beginning to listen 
to him again. As he watches the 
prosperous farmer reach into his back 
pocket and pull out five or six 
thousand dollars to pay for a combine, 
Mr. 9andall silently remembers “way 
this man arrived in 
a bewildered refugee 
actually not 
Now Mr. Sanda l 
spite of all 


Bank of Montreal 

'pviat Sau6 


back when” 

Meadow Lake 
from the dried out area, 
so many years ago. 
is telling farmers that in 
their well-deserved prosperity, he de¬ 
plores what in many cases have been 
indiscriminate slashing of the bush. 
He feels that many settlers have not 
left a suitable portion of the bush in 
strategic positions to stop soil-drifting 
by wind and water erosion, to hold the 
snow, to cut down drying winds and 
thus to maintain a favorable moisture 
supply. 

Coming from a horticultural family, 
Ernest Sandall has a rich background 
for his vocation. In the formative years 
of his boyhood in England, and later 
at Paradise Hill, Saskatchewan, his 
father was a distinguished horticul¬ 
turist, and his home was a showplace 
which attracted many visitors. 

Mr. Sandall began his public serv¬ 
ice in the North with the Department 
of Municipal Affairs in 1936-39, when 
he set up 50 demonstration plots in 
local improvement districts across the 
northern part of the province. These 
plots were primarily for the purpose 
of familiarizing incoming settlers with 
varieties of fruits and vegetables suit¬ 
able to their locality. From 1940 to 
1947 he worked with the Department 
of Agriculture, becoming the most 
northerly agricultural representative 
in the province; and the first one for 
this area, which comprised Big Bush 
as its southern limit, Big River, Leo- 
ville, Spiritwood, and Meadow Lake. 
He also found time to author a couple 
of widely used pamphlets on northern 
gardening. 

During his tenure as “Ag. Rep,” 


Stop Gasping 
For Breath 


Try This Famous Asthmatic Relief 

Since 1 868 thousands of asthmatic sufferers 
have thanked Heaven for Guild’s Green 
Mountain Asthma Compound and Asthma 
Cigarettes. Helps stop agonizing gasping for 
breath, wheezing, coughing of bronchial 
asthmatic attacks as wonderful medications 
relax bronchial tubes — lets you breathe 
again, sleep again. So easy, so soothing, so 
fast. Today—try Guild’s Green Mountain 
Asthma Compound or Asthma Cigarettes— 
At all drug stores. 


BATTERIES 


The Quality Battery'TELEVEL'Equipped 


-ALUMINUM FARM ROOFING SHEETS- 

CORRUGATED AND RIBBED OR 

STEEL GALVANIZED RIBBED SHEETS 

< - 88 pds ft. -» ^ 


Sheet 5 to 15 ft. lengths—36" cover, 32" wide, 24-gauge, in 18 different lengths to fit exactly your 

roof rafter measurements. No waste. • 

urill PRirrCS SEND ROOF MEASUREMENTS FOR FREE ESTIMATE AND ILLUS- 
TRATED FOLDER—giving full information. 

SAMPLES ON REQUEST. Immediate Delivery from Stock. 


riease send me free estimate on barn roofing and illustrated 
booklet. The measurements of my roof are attached on separate sheet. 


Cut Out This 
Coupon Today 


Roof Length is. 


Ridge Length is. 


NAME. 


PROV. 


Mrs . Sandall and dahlias , with compost 
pile and natural windbreak in the 
background . 


A. L. GONNEVILLE MFG. 

DEPT. 3, CHARETTE, ST. MAURICE COUNTY, P.Q. 
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Ernie Sandall pioneered the com¬ 
mercial nursery business at Spruce 
Lake, at the same time serving on the 
village council as overseer. It was at 
Spruce Lake that he met and married 
Mrs. Sandall. They lived there for ten 
happy years and cherish many mem¬ 
ories of friendships and social life. 
Their leaving was necessitated, unfor¬ 
tunately, by the limited scope for 
business expansion at that point. 

A CQUIRING property at Meadow 
Lake on October 11, 1944, the 
Sandalls (Mrs. Sandall is a constant 
partner in all her husband’s en¬ 
deavors) hastily erected greenhouses, 
threw up a place of abode, and moved 
in on October 26. They managed to 
get the last door on the last green¬ 
house the day it started to snow. In 
1945 they experienced a devastating 
hailstorm which broke all the glass 
into small pieces. It was only with 
great difficulty, due to war shortages, 
that they were able to get it replaced 
by fall. 

Thus it is that in less than a 
decade, Mr. and Mrs. Sandall have 
grubbed their ten-acre nursery out of 
the bush and produced a thriving 
business comprising three depart¬ 
ments, nursery stock, bedding plants, 
and a florist department. Stock from 
Sandall Nurseries now goes as far 
south as Saskatoon, as far north as 
Beauval and lie a la Crosse, and east 
and west to an ever-extending area. 

Two winter horticulture classes 
under the government sponsored Adult 
Education plan, with Mr. Sandall as 
instructor, provided the springboard 
for a small but enthusiastic horticul¬ 
tural society. With the co-operation of 
the town council, this group initiated 



a program of tree planting along the other climates, may not be winter- 
parkways. Demonstration lessons by hardy here.” Check first with your 
the school principal, an ardent pupil Ag. Rep. or the nearest experimental 
of Mr. Sandall, to the classes of the farm, or university. “Thousands of dol- 
elementary school, enlisted the labor lars are wasted every year,” Mr. San- 
of the children in town beautification, dall says, “on stuff that is out of its 
Now, in place of vandalism, Meadow climatic range.” 

Lake’s children take a genuine pride in Though a hard worker, Mr. Sandall 
the growing beauty of their town. The is no believer in drudgery. Wherever 
landscaped school garden, done en- possible, he believes in “trading space 
tirely by the pupils and teachers from for labor,” which, translated, means 
Sandall blueprints, is considered by that on the farm at least, fruit trees, 
many to be the loveliest spot in town, small-fruit shrubs, windbreaks and 
In fact, Mr. Sandall gives free chart- hedges, should be planted far enough 
ing service to all who ask, a service apart that they can be cultivated with 
which, in a city, would cost $50 to the farm machinery. He advises 
$100. against the practice followed in the 

To those who have got to the stage East where they prune fruit trees to 
where they are wondering what to one stem. “Grow your trees in bush 
plant, Mr. Sandall throws out this form, keeping a good deal of the bear- 
warning, “Never buy exotic varieties ing wood below the snowline, thus 
which, though showy and hardy in preventing sun-scald.” This is sound 


Sandall advice. His own orchard makes 
use of a north and west windbreak of 
natural bush. Natural, or otherwise, 
Ernie considers a previously prepared 
windbreak an essential for an orchard. 

A born teacher, Ernie Sandall likes 
to start the beginner out with vari¬ 
eties that are reasonably sure of re¬ 
warding an amateur gardener with 
success; but he also likes to see him 
try out a few varieties which are a 
challenge to his skill as a gardener. 
Because he is an adventurer and a 
learner himself, he likes to see new 
varieties tried out; but because he is 
practical, he prefers to depend on 
proven varieties for production. For 
example, if one were starting an or¬ 
chard, he would probably start him 
out with a few red-jelly crabs, such as 
Dolgo, and a few cherry-plum hybrids. 

As may be expected, Sandall Nurs¬ 
eries is a profusion of bloom. Annuals 
feature the Kirkwell aster, all-double 
petunia, and the handsome Tetra snap¬ 
dragon. It is the perennials, however, 
which are Ernie Sandall’s pride and 
joy; and when the town children come 
to him, as they often do, for annual 
bedding plants for their flower gar¬ 
dens, Mr. Sandall usually persuades 
them to take one or two perennials as 
well. It is his challenge to childhood. 
Mr. Sandall believes that bleeding 
heart, iris, delphiniums and peonies 
are perennial “musts” for everybody. 

Thus it is that this most northerly 
nursery challenges both the young and 
old to grow lovely things. The pace 
has been set, and homemakers are 
taking up the challenge. Each year 
there are fewer unkempt streets, an 
added loveliness to the town gardens, 
boulevards, and parkways, and to the 
grounds surrounding farm homes. 


You can’t beat a COCKSHUTT Drill hr 

SPEED*.. ACCURATE... 



NEW STEEL COCKSHUTT 




Cockshutt’s FORCE FEED Cockshutt’s improved disc 
mechanism provides uniform, assembly assures ideal seed 


easily controlled seed flow 


COCKSHUTT 


proper seed bed 


"18 

PRESS 

DRILL 


Master of wind erosion—it packs as it sows. Built in 20 rubbe 

and 24 run sizes, the Cockshutt *T8” is designed for soil See y 

which is light and sandy and inclined to wind erosion. 

Openers for every soil condition. The press wheel follows 

each furrow opening, packing the soil firmly over the seed. . 

Saves moisture ... saves soil. 


Built in 20, 24 and 28-run sizes, Mechanical or Hydraulic Control; 
Just note these features that make a Cockshutt Drill a better buy— 
Positive Force Feed Mechanism guaranteeing accurate, controlled and 
uniform seeding—improved disc assembly assuring better seed 
spread and a better seed bed —single or double disc opener—sturdy 
drag shoes—low slung rust-resistant steel seed box—strong, light 
weight frame—anti-friction bearings—metre type land measure- 
rubber tires or steel wheels. Seed right—Harvest more. 

See your Cockshutt dealer now! 
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NEW COCKSHUTT ”50” 

ESTABLISHES ALL-TIME RECORD 

IN OFFICIAL NEBRASKA TEST 


• ... v>'- r *‘ ,T w /aii 
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| COCKSHUTT ”50” 4-5 PLOW TRACTOR* 
ESTABLISHES ALL-TIME RECORD OF 10.69 
H.P. HOURS PER GALLON ON THE DRAWBAR 

The lowest fuel consumption of any gasoline 
wheel tractor ever tested up to this time. 


i CORRECTED BELT PULLEY MAXIMUM 
OFFICIAL H.P. RATING WAS SHOWN AT 
57.81 AND 51.51 H.P. ON THE DRAWBAR 
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Think of the fuel dollars you can now save on the big tough 
4-5 plow tractor jobs. Big or small, the "50” will save you fuel, 
deliver abundant power—where and when you want it—at a 
cost lower than ever before attained in a 4-5 plow tractor. 


FEATURES, 


6 Cylinder 273 Cubic Inch Engine 
6 Forward Speed Transmission 
Improved Self Energizing Disc Brakes 
"LIVE" Hydraulic System 
Famous "LIVE" Power Take-Off 
Gasoline or Diesel Models 


tfe&z -Sr* 
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It will pay to order your New Cockshutt "50" 
right away—See your Cockshutt Dealer to-day I 
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MS BIG 
MS POWERFUL 
MS ECONOMICAL 


FULL DIESEL 

4 to 5 PLOW POWER 
6 SPEEDS FORWARD 
4 SPEED POWER TAKE OFF 
SIDE MOUNTED PULLEY 


Cropmaster 


Here’s the tractor that offers real 
operating economy to farmers of large 
acreage. The David Brown Cropmas¬ 
ter 50 with its powerful David Brown 
Diesel will handle 4 to 5 plows with 
ease and has plenty of power in re¬ 
serve to handle combines, balers and 
other heavy machinery. Full diesel 
economy plus many added David Brown 
features make the “50” your out¬ 
standing value in a BIG tractor. Write 
now for complete information on this 
latest and largest addition to the 
famous David Brown line. 


distributed by 


818 Portage Ave. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


CENTURY MOTORS LIMITED 



^ THE ' 

REVOLUTIONARY, NEW 


ELIMINATE THE 

„ TOUGHEST JOB ON YOUR FARM! 


a 3 Now! You don't lift a single bale by hand! 

^ Snowco Bale Loader picks up round or square 
- bales—even those weighing over 100 pounds. 
- Works on hilly as well as level ground. 
1“ Truly a one-man operation! Completely self- 
st£ powered. No extra engine—No P.T.O. needed. 
ML Telescoping tow bar places bales anywhere in 

truck or wagon. Easily attached in 10 seconds. 
/] hUr = E Many now in use in all parts of the country. 
A Jp@£| : E Backed by famous Snowco Guarantee. 

Sold and serviced by hundreds of dealers across Canada. 
Distributed by: 

INN1S J. HAUQ LTD. MIDTOWN FARM EQUIPMENT 

REGINA, SASK. SASKATOON, SASK. 

DOQTEROM AGENCY BUEHLER METAL PRODUCTS LTD. 
n 9bPH = LETHBRIDGE, ALTA. HESPELER, ONT. 

1 SPSIrI^ ALLIED FARM UNITED ENGINES 

— EQUIPMENT LTD. * THRESHERS LTD. 

WINNIPEG, MAN. CALGARY, ALTA. 

B.C. TRACTOR EQUIPMENT LTD. 
SSLffijttLBBU VANCOUVER, B.C. 

1 Write to your nearest distributor. — 

Please send fully illustrated and detailed information FREE! 


Name. 


Town 


The Fine Art of Persuasion 


by FRANK JACOBS 


I N the spring a young man’s fancy 
may turn lightly to thoughts of 
love, but just as soon as the days 
are long enough to eat breakfast with¬ 
out the light on, the Household Boss 
begins thinking about chickens. 

Actually, I don’t mind chickens. It’s 
just that the H.B. isn’t business-like 
about the way she handles them. 
There are lots of birds worse than hens 
— turkeys, ducks, geese, especially 
geese. Last fall I helped Bill Alder 
overhaul his combine. He had geese. 
Every time I crawled under that com¬ 
bine I said some pretty mean things 
about geese. Geese are O.K. flying just 
overhead in October, when you’ve got 
a long-barrelled twelve-gauge with a 
full choke—but keep them out of the 
barnyard! 

Two weeks ago I began computing, 
as the form says, my income tax. Ever 
since income tax grew teeth I’ve kept 
records on the farm. Chickens have 
never made us one dollar. Flock’s too 
small. To operate an economic unit 
you should have at least five hundred 
birds—otherwise you go through all 
the motions and just don’t get suffi¬ 
cient returns. The H.B. doesn’t agree. 

“Look at that hostess chair,” she 
said, pointing to a big milk-stool with 
a back-rest and a plush seat. “I bought 
that with egg money. And without 
chickens how would I have been able 
to buy Heather’s clothes?” Heather is 
our younger daughter. She is at the 
University this year. “I suppose you’d 
like to see Heather ashamed of her 
clothes.” 

(My son-in-law, Art, calls that kind 
of argument Feminine Logic. Trying 
to argue against Feminine Logic, says 
Art, is like trying to lasso a gopher 
with a logging chain.) 

URE you get a lot of money,” I 
said, “but that wasn’t profit. To 
find what your profit is you should 
subtract the cost of your labor, the 
feed, the building deprec—” 

“There you go again, begrudging 
me a little chicken feed,” she was 
almost crying, “and it isn’t as if I 
asked you for money. That’s all the 
thanks I get for brooding chicks and 
gathering eggs! Some wives won’t 
even bother with chickens,” 

I could have replied pretty nicely 
to that, but I didn’t say anything. I 
could sense some Feminine Logic 
coming, along with some tears—and 
likely a cold supper—so I went out to 
the bam. 

Supper was pretty fair that night, 
but I figured I better leave chicken 


politics alone for a day or two. Next 
Sunday Art and Jean came over for 
supper. When the women had finished 
the dishes and I had given the cows 
their evening hay, we sat talking in 
the living room. 

“Started to figure your income tax 
yet?” I asked Art, a little louder than 
I needed to. 

“Pretty well got it licked,” said Art. 
“Won’t hurt too bad this year.” 

“Been working on mine the last few 
days,” I said, keeping my voice pretty 
loud. “Made a fair profit on most 
everything but the poultry—costs just 
equal returns; actually lose money if 
we counted all the hard work Mother 
does.” 

Nobody said anything. I wasn’t 
looking at the H.B. but I could feel 
her looking at me, and it felt like a 
pretty hard look. 

“Just broke even on my beef steers,” 
said Art. It sounded funny hearing 
anybody say anything just then. “Lost 
on the bunch I sold in April, and just 
made it up on my grassers.” 

W ELL, we talked about this and 
that, but not another word was 
said about chickens. Finally Art and 
Jean went home. The next morning we 
had the best breakfast we’d had since 
the time the minister stayed overnight. 
It weakened me and I was prepared to 
give in about the chickens. 

“I’ve decided not to raise any 
chickens this year,” said the H.B. as 
I finished my third cup of coffee. I 
choked on the last mouthful and she 
had to give me a few whacks between 
the shoulder blades. 

“You’re right,” she added. There’s 
no profit in them unless you have a big 
flock. A person would do better to 
work at something else.” 

“That’s a wonderful breakfast,” I 
said. I felt fine, but her mentioning 
“something else” should have warned 
me. I forgot about it, and for a week 
I really enjoyed every meal. 

Yesterday after supper she began 
working over her bank book. As she 
was going out of chickens I was quite 
prepared to kick across with a few 
dollars periodically. 

“Need any money?” I asked, trying 
to appear generous. 

“Well, not really, but you’d better 
have fifty dollars on hand to pay for 
them when they arrive.” 

“Pay for what?” I asked. “What’s 
going to cost fifty dollars?” 

“Why,” she said, “hadn’t I told you? 
. . . the goslings.” 
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ENGINE WEAR 

reduced ! 

ENGINE LIFE 

increased f 


AC 

OIL FILTERS 


AC 

FUEL PUMPS 


AC 

SPARK PLUGS 


Preferred on millions of vehicles 


saves 

dollars 


The engine with an oil 
filter runs efficiently 25 
percent longer than the 
engine without this vital 
protection — proved be¬ 
yond a shadow of a doubt 
by extensive General 
Motors laboratory tests. 

Modern driving, 
modern farming methods, 
put a terrific strain on 
crankcase oils. They need 
the protection of an AC 
Oil Filter. Its microscopic 
pores draw harmful sludge 
out of the oil stream and 
these are the results. 


Protection 


A C DIVISION, 

GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS 
OF CANADA LIMITED, OSHAWA , 


Marketing Plan for Manitoba Beekeepers 

Honey producers will vote this summer on a honey market¬ 
ing plan applying only to honey produced in Manitoba 


T HE Manitoba Government has 
approved a vote on a honey mar¬ 
keting scheme, probably in July 
or August. All Manitoba honey pro¬ 
ducers who are registered in 1953, 
with the Manitoba Department of 
Agriculture, by June 30 or such later 
date as may be fixed by the Minister, 
will be given the opportunity of vot¬ 
ing on a province-wide co-operative 
honey marketing scheme, to be known 
as the Manitoba Honey Marketing 
Plan. 

The scheme, if approved by at least 
70 per cent of the registered honey 
producers who vote, will operate 
under the Manitoba Natural Products 
Marketing Act, and will be admin¬ 
istered by five elected producers who 
will be known as the Manitoba Honey 
Marketing Board. 

If the plan eventually goes into 
operation, it will be under the general 
supervision of the Manitoba Market¬ 
ing Board, established under the 
Manitoba Natural Products Marketing 
Act; but the Honey Marketing Board 
will have full powers to conduct all the 
business of the scheme, while it is in 
existence. The Minister of Agriculture, 
or his agents, will have full access to 
any and all of the books and records 
of the Board, and may call for written 
reports on any of the activities of the 
Board at any time. If the scheme is 
approved by the producers during the 
coming summer, it would go into 
operation February 1, 1954. 

Before the producer vote is taken, 
each registered producer will be sup¬ 
plied with a copy of the regulations 
which have been drawn up for the 
establishment of the scheme under the 
Manitoba Natural Products Marketing 
Act. If more than 70 per cent of the 
registered producers voting favor this 
scheme, the result of the vote will be 
considered by the government: if it 
is deemed satisfactory, final approval 
will be by order-in-council. A pro¬ 
visional board of five members will 
then be appointed by the government. 

The Honey Marketing Board will 
be assisted by an advisory committee, 
representing the consumers and the 
trade, the four members of which will 
be appointed by the Manitoba Mar¬ 
keting Board. In all matters, however, 
the decision of the Honey Marketing 
Board will be absolute and final. The 
Manitoba Marketing Board will also 
be empowered to fill any vacancy 
which occurs on the Honey Marketing 
Board, by appointing a registered pro¬ 
ducer to hold office for the unexpired 
portion of the term. Also, the Mani¬ 
toba Marketing Board will be em¬ 
powered to settle all questions arising 
out of an election. It may declare any 
election null and void; and may 
appoint a registered producer to the 
board to fill any vacancy arising there¬ 
from. 

HE powers of the Honey Market¬ 
ing Board are very broad. It will 
have all the powers of a body cor¬ 
porate; and may regulate and control 
the marketing of any honey produced 
in Manitoba, or prohibit such market¬ 
ing in whole, or in part. This scheme 
will apply to all honey produced in 
Manitoba, and to honey products con¬ 
taining more than 50 per cent honey, 
of which the honey contained in them 
is produced in Manitoba. The Act will 


apply to all persons, or agencies, pro¬ 
ducing or marketing the regulated 
product, except where a producer sells 
honey to another individual for con¬ 
sumption “by himself, or the members 
of his household, and delivery is taken 
by such person, in person, at the pro¬ 
ducers’ residence, apiary, or honey 
extracting house.” 

The Board may regulate when, 
where, and by what agency a regu¬ 
lated product shall be marketed. It 
will determine grades, qualities and 
methods of distribution, and will be 
able to prohibit the marketing of any 
grade, quality or class, not designated 
as marketable by the board. It may 
licence all persons, and may fix, and 
collect, licence fees and direct charges, 
relating to the production and mar¬ 
keting of honey. It may cancel or 
suspend any licence, or exempt any 
person, or class of persons, from honey 
regulation, or order of the Board. 

The Board will also be empowered 
to fix all prices at which any grade or 
class of any regulated product may 
be sold by producers in the province; 
and it may fix different prices for dif¬ 
ferent parts of the province. It may 
also seize and dispose of any regulated 
product marketed contrary to any 
order of the Board, and if it sees fit, 
retain or dispose of the proceeds 
thereof. 

Having all the powers of a body 
corporate, it may borrow or otherwise 
obtain money on the security of the 
assets of the Board. It may use these 
assets, in its discretion, in carrying 
out the purposes of the plan. If it is 
in the public interest to do so, and if 
the plan has gone into operation, the 
Minister may suspend the members of 
the Board, in which case the Manitoba 
Marketing Board will carry out the 
duties of the Honey Marketing Board, 
until the election of new members, or 
until the affairs of the scheme have 
been wound up, as the Minister may 
direct. 

HERE 50 or more registered 
producers petition the Minister 
for the discontinuance of the plan, or 
if he deems it to be in the public 
interest to do so, he may direct the 
Board to hold a plebiscite on that 
issue. If such a plebiscite has been 
held, the Minister has absolute dis¬ 
cretion in determining whether the 
plan should be continued. Once a 
plebiscite has been held in this man¬ 
ner, another may not be held for a 
further two years, except on written 
direction of the Minister. 

In 1952, there were 832 registered 
beekeepers in Manitoba. Of these, it 
is believed that from 60, to 65 per cent 
were beekeepers wholly, or substan¬ 
tially, dependent on revenue from 
beekeeping. 

The scheme, as it will be presented 
to beekeepers, is said to be more or 
less similar to that operated in Sas¬ 
katchewan for several years. An im¬ 
portant consideration respecting the 
proposed scheme is that it will not in 
any way control the sale of honey 
produced in other provinces, and 
marketed in Manitoba. In other words, 
it is a scheme wholly within the 
powers of the Government of Mani¬ 
toba to sanction, and is in no way 
dependent on powers vested in the 
Federal Government. 





Relieve the 
PRESSURE of 
Neuralgic Pain! 


• When the tense, pressing agony 
of neuralgic pain strikes, you 
want relief in a hurry. And here’s 
a way for you to get it— quickly, 
easily, effectively. 

Doctors generally will tell you 
that neuralgic pain may be largely 
caused by pressure. Sensitive 
nerves are irritated. Local areas 
become tender and swollen. That 
torture you feel is simply Nature’s 
call for help. 

You can get blessed relief— 
fast —by rubbing Absorbine Jr. 
on the sore, swollen areas. 

Absorbine Jr. actually helps to 
counteract the pressure which may 
be causing your misery. At the 
same time, it warms and soothes 
those throbbing pain spots. The 
speed with which it works will 
amaze you. 

Used by thousands 
Thousands rely on Absorbine Jr. 
for its quick,comforting relief from 
neuralgic and rheumatic pain, 
and from sore, aching muscles. 

Before the next attack of neu¬ 
ralgic pain—get Absorbine Jr. 
Only $1.25 a long-lasting bottle 
at all drug counters. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal 



W. F. Young, Inc. 


Lyman House, 286 St. Paul St. W., Montreal 

Please send me a free sample bottle of 
Absorbine Jr.— postpaid. 

Name _ 

Address_ ; _ 
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Cattle Chatter 


T HE Council of the World Jersey 
Cattle Bureau, London, England, 
recently decided to hold the next 

world conference in Canada, in 1954. 
* ★ * 

F RIESIAN (Holstein) cattle won 
the Bledisloe Trophy for the fifth 
successive time at the London Dairy 
Show, England, in late October. It 
was almost a sweep for the Friesians, 
which won five of the eight inter-breed 
trophies and it was the second succes¬ 
sive win for the individual champion. 
* * * 

S EVEN Aberdeen-Angus cows with 
an aggregate age of 135 years, 
which had produced 95 calves, are 
reported from New South Wales, 
Australia. 

* * ★ 

T HE only Holstein bull in Canada 
to have four daughters, each pro¬ 
ducing 150,000 pounds of milk in 
their lifetime, is Baijo Dad Tensen, 
owned by William Bousquet, La 
Presentation, Quebec. Two of the 
daughters produced 167,534 pounds, 
and 159,735 pounds in eight lactations 
each, and two others 152,353 pounds 
and 151,247 pounds in nine lactations 
each. Of these four, Lisoite De La 
Presentation produced 30,602 pounds 
of milk containing 1,061 pounds fat, 
as an 11-year-old, in 365 days on 

twice-a-day milking. 

* * * 

B Y a large majority, the Ayrshire 
Herd Book Society in Britain 
decided to discontinue the publication 
of an annual herd book, and to replace 
it by a system of ped gree registration 
cerdficates, to take effect January 1, 


Children enjoy 
taking 

CASTORIA 

a laxative made 
especially for them 


&Cyuip*ne*tt Bteufd 

on the. flol* 


Model 7132 "Dyn-o-mite" High 
Pressure Gun — delivers up to 
10,000 lbs. pressure with easy 
hand-push action. Hard-to- 
reach fittings are easy to 
lubricate properly. 


• YOU CAN’T AFFORD to have your 
farm machinery idle — not these days 
when there’s so much to be done and 
so little labour power available. One 
way to keep your farm machinery on 
the job whenever you want it is proper 
lubrication . . . with ALEMITE 
Equipment. 

Alemite designs and builds Lubri¬ 
cating Equipment specially for farm 
use. . . . Alemite Hand Guns are clean, 
quick, efficient and provide sure, 
positive lubrication. Ask your dealer. 


Jxtra Mild Casforia Is Liquid 
— Easily Swallowed, 
Permits Exact Dosage 
— No Chewing, 

No Gagging, No Upset! 

Never upset your child with 
harsh adult laxatives, nor with 
hard-to-swallow pills or tablets. 
Give Castoria, a laxative es¬ 
pecially made for children’s 
sensitive little systems. Con¬ 
tains no cascara, no castor oil, 
no epsom salts, no harsh drugs. 
Won’t cause griping, diarrhea. 
Castoria is extra mild, works 
gently, thoroughly, safely. It’s 
liquid —you can regulate dos¬ 
age exactly. So pleasant-tast- 
ing, children swallow it with¬ 
out fuss. Get Castoria now. 


Model 7137A "Red A" Bucket 
Pump can be coupled directly 
to fittings for rapid lubrication 
of bearings. 


D URING 195l, the British Friesian 
Cattle Society had a membership 
of 10,284. Female registrations were 
double the 1946 figure, and the pro¬ 
portion bred by artificial insemination 
had increased from 7.77 per cent in 
1950 to 10.53 per cent in 1951. This 
increase is believed responsible for 

the decline of bull registrations by 

more than 1,000. 

* * * 

R ECENTLY at Perth, Scotland, at 
the dispersal sale of a herd of 
beef shorthorns belonging to A. J. 
Marshall, 240 lots brought £134,000. 
One hundred and thirteen cows sold 
in one day for the spectacular average 
of £614. Four bulls were sold in five 

minutes for £10,600. 

* * * 

K nollwood rag apple gay 

recently became the first cow of 
the Holstein breed in the United 
States to produce over 1,300 pounds 
fat in one year, on three times milking. 
Her record was 32,883.3 pounds of 
milk testing 4.03 per cent fat, to pro¬ 
duce a total of 1,327 pounds fat in 
365 days. 

C ORTISONE is a drug made from a 
cattle bile compound called 
desoxychloric. The process is extremely 
intricate, and originally required 37 
separate steps. Moreover, to treat a 
single patient for one day, it originally 
required the bile acid from 40 head 
of cattle. Now, a U.S. company prom¬ 
ises large-scale production of cortisone 
with the aid of a mold, of the type 
commonly associated with stale bread. 
The new process is a fermentation pro¬ 
cess similar to that used in making 
peniciU'n and other antibiotic drugs. 
By this process, cortisone can be made 
from progesterone. 


Right—Alemite Lever 
Type Gun —Model 
65 78-E — specially de¬ 
signed for farm use. 
One pound capacity — 
develops 10,000 lbs. 
pressure. Spring- 
primed for positive 
action — return type 
plunger handle. 


6578E 


A loose or worn fitting can stop a piece of equipment . . . wreck important 
schedules. Play safe and replace worn fittings with scientifically hardened 
ALEMITE fittings . . . standard on all makes of farm equipment. 


Tastes So Good, 
Children . 
Uciothe Spoon/ 


Sole Canadian Manufacturers of Lubrication Fittings, Systems and 
Equipment—standard equipment on all Canadian Farm implements. 


DIVISION 

STEUIRRT-UJRRRER CORPORRTIOR 

BELLEVILLE of Canada. Limited ONTARIO 


A SAFE Laxative Made 
Especially for Infants and Children 


ARROW FIELD 
MARKERS 


CAR RADIOS 

models $25 and up. New 
Aerials $5.00 each. HARGRAVE AUTO WRECKING, 
180 Hargrave St., Winnipeg. 


(Patents Pending-) 

Are a very necessary accessory to 
Spraying and Dusting. They protect 
against missing and overlapping. The 
initial cost is quickly absorbed with 
their use. For complete information 
write the manufacturers: 

Golden Arrow Sprayers Ltd. 

1435-10 Ave. E., Calgary, Alta. 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING — CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings Rebabbitted General Machine Work 

Cylinder Reconditioning 


So\e* 


at all fine shoe repairers 
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Knowledge and Its Ways 

Brief items , both curious and useful, 
about mankind and the world about us 


Family photograph albums are not 

much in use now. Nevertheless, an¬ 
thropologists, who deal with the origin, 
development and customs of mankind, 
may some day be able to compile a 
photograph album of the human 
family. Long and patient study of the 
camp sites of long-gone forms of man, 
reveals new information from time to 
time. One member of the family, the 
Folsom Man, who is believed to have 
been one of America’s oldest inhabi¬ 
tants, living about 10,000 B.C., has 
been studied in a deposit of blue clay 
in New Mexico. After 27 years, a 
nearly complete human rib was found. 
Imagine a fond parent, many years 
hence, turning the pages of the human 
family album for his small son or 
daughter and, coming to the picture 
of this historic bone, saying, “that is 
Ancestor Folsom. He lived down in 
New Mexico.” 

* * * 

The starch from surplus potatoes 

and corn may now be used to make a 
hard, glossy lacquer which will retain 
a high gloss and resist temperatures 
up to 400 °F. It will be more resistant 
to heat and organic solvents than the 
best quality spar varnish. Allyl starch, 
made from ordinary starch and allyl 
chloride, dissolves easily in alcohol, 
acetone and other organic solvents. It 
can then be brushed or sprayed on 
wood, glass or metal. As the solvent 
evaporates, the allyl starch slowly 
hardens under the influence of oxygen 
in the air, and becomes not only in¬ 
soluble in the organic solvents, but 
impervious to oil. It has been tested 
for furniture, wood and metal finishes, 
for some kinds of adhesives and as a 
carrier for printing ink. 

* * * 

The prophet Ezekiel was a top¬ 
flight observer of important meteoro¬ 
logical phenomena, says Dr. Donald 
H. Menzel, Professor of Astrophysics 
at Harvard College Observatory. 
Ezekiel, says Dr. Menzel, saw flying 
saucers and recorded their appearance 
accurately. Remember the Negro 
spiritual, “Ezekiel Saw the Wheel”? 
Ezekiel’s wheel, says Dr. Menzel, or 
more properly, his vision of wheels 
within wheels, suggests that he was 
looking at the well-known solar halos, 
complete with mock suns, a phenom¬ 
enon produced by ice crystals in the 
sky. Ezekiel’s four living creatures 
would be mock suns, and the arms of 
the cross centered on the sun, perhaps 
looked like the spokes of a wheel, with 
each bright spoke forming the body of 
a figure, the head of which would 
be the mock sun itself. Dr. Menzel 
records that there was a previous fly¬ 
ing saucer scare in 1897, and that a 
great cigar-shaped saucer was seen in 
1882. This one was the best observed 
of all flying saucers in history, because 
a number of distinguished scientists 
reported having seen it. 

* * * 

Tractor gas from decaying vegetable 
matter, may be a future commercial 
possibility. West German chemists 
have manufactured gas in this way for 
use as tractor fuel, or fuel for heating. 
Waste collected from municipal sew¬ 
age systems was first used; and later, 
material found on the average farm, 
which could be composted. Tests have 
been continued for long enough to 


show that after manure and farm 
wastes have been used for gas forma¬ 
tion, their fertility value has not been 
lessened. The new gas is called 
“Bihugas,” from biological humus gas. 
Compressed in steel bottles, or cyl¬ 
inders to about 3,000 pounds per 
square inch, 8,000 cubic meters of this 
gas were found, under test, to equal 
the motor fuel power of 1,100 gallons 
of petrol. 

* * * 

The home permanent wave, which 
is said to have a definite effect on the 
pride and pulchritude of some por¬ 
tions of the female human population, 
developed, appropriately enough, out 
of research designed to reclaim wool. 
Bringing wool that has been woven 
and dyed, back to the condition of 
raw, white fibre, normally reduces its 
springiness, warmth and wearability. 
Wool fibres are made up of long, 
chain-like molecules, connected by 
twin atoms of sulphur, called di-sul- 
phide links. These are easily injured 
by very hot water, strong soap and 
many chemicals. When a chemical 
process, developed 10 or 12 years ago, 
strengthened the delicate sulphide 
links by adding more rugged groups 
of carbon and hydrogen atoms, the 
process was too costly for commercial 
use and was side-tracked to the home 
permanent wave. Today, the method 
has been made applicable to wool as 
a result of continuing research, and 
reclaimed wool of greater warmth, 
strength and fluffiness is now possible. 

* * * 

This is something for the men: 
Scientists have now proved that the 
male human is one-half per cent more 
tongue-tied than the female. A gene¬ 
ticist at George Washington Univer¬ 
sity tested the ability of 865 persons 
to roll and fold the tongue. They 
found that 3.7 per cent of the 
females tested could both roll and fold 
their tongues, while only 1.9 per cent 
of the males could do both. When it 
came to the number of men and 
women who could neither roll nor fold 
their tongues, there were only 26 per 
cent of the girls who could do neither, 
while 26.5 per cent of the men suf¬ 
fered this disability. If it is true that 
the solution of any problem depends 
on a thorough understanding of it, 
man’s best hope is that the scientists 
at George Washington University will 
just keep on until some day man may, 
perhaps, win complete freedom from 
his bondage to woman. 



“Remember that tractor tee used to 
have?” 


New and Distinctive 



Most recently developed of the famous B.P. Insul-Ated 
Sidings, insul-shake adds fresh new beauty to town or 
country home. Attractive deep-shadowed horizontal line 
effects are created by overlapping panels to produce a 
charming appearance of modern distinction. 


AND SAVINGS ALL THE TIME. Like all B.P. 
Insul-Ated Sidings, INSUL-SijAKE gives you the insulat¬ 
ing value of 8 inches of brick — soon pays for itself 
In the fuel it saves. Weatherproof and fire-resistant, 
It saves upkeep expenses, too, for it lasts for years 
without the need of painting or repair. You'll appre¬ 
ciate, also, its low initial cost and how quickly and 
easily its convenient panels (about 5 feet Idng, 14 
inches wide) may be applied. 


ASK YOUR B.P. DEALER — or 

write us direct (P.O. Box 6063, Montreal; 
P.O. Box 2876, Winnipeg) for fuN 
information on Insul-Shake and other 
B.P. Insul-Ated Sidingst Insul-Bric, 
Insul-Tex and Insul-Stone. They're the 
kind of Sidings you want — for better 
looks outside — year 'round comfort 
inside — and savings all the time I 



BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Makars of famous B.P. Asphalt Shinglos 
and B.P. Flortilo 


LOANS TO FARMERS 


THROUGH THE CANADIAN FARM LOAN BOARD 

To buy land, purchase livestock and machinery, 
repair or erect new buildings, pay debts and any 
other purpose connected with farm operations. 

Security: First Mortgage for 10, 15, 20 or 25 years at 5% 
interest. Loans may be prepaid at any time after two years. 
Additional funds may be obtained on second mortgages at 5V 2 %. 


MAXIMUM LOANS 

First Mortgage 

$10,000 

First and 

Second Mortgages 

$ 12,000 


1“ ~“ ~ ~ ""Mall This Coupon to“ — — — •—j 

1 Canadian Farm Loan Board, ■ 
Ottawa, Canada. 

I 

i Name.;.. . 

(please print) I 

I P-0.Prov. 1 

4 _ p _j 
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Suppose you decide that you want that extra 
$10,000 ten years from now—to help you to buy 
a house perhaps ... to start a business of your 
own ... or for your own retirement. 


With the aid of an Investors Syndicate Plan, 
you set aside a definite amount of money regu¬ 
larly. That's all you do. But at the same time, 
compound interest and the benefits of prudent 
investment are making money for you, too. 

So, when your Plan matures, you receive a 
guaranteed minimum of $10,000. This sum 
may be taken in cash or in monthly payments 
over a specified period. 


Already, more than 90,000 Canadians have 
enthusiastically adopted this easier, faster way 
to save money. We can help you, too! Just 
contact your nearest Investors Syndicate 
representative now. 


Save it now ... 

Let it grow . . . 
Enjoy it later .. 



Head Office - Winnipeg 
Offices in Principal Cities 


INVESTORS 

Syndicate 


0 F c A n A n 


L I M I T E 



CANCADE 

ROLLING 

HARROW 

HITCH... 


Available for 8 sections, 10 sections, 12 
sections diamond, and 5, 6, 7 and 8 sections 
flexible. Ten sections complete with tires, 
less drawbars—$147.00 f.o.b. Brandon. 

CANCADE BROTHERS LTD. 

BRANDON MANITOBA 



Matter of Taste 

Continued from page 12 

50 acres, and again in 1952. But wliat 
with bad weather, I only harvested a 
50 per cent crop. But even that 
brought in $2,500. Eddie Jacobson, 
over near Coaldale, made $4,300 off 
40 acres of mustard.” 

He pulled forward his plaid cap, 
shielding his eyes against the strong 
sun. 

“There’s a fellow over near Ray¬ 
mond—I forget his name—had a volun¬ 
teer crop of mustard from seed that 
shattered in the fall, a whole quarter- 
section of it. By the beginning of 
June, it was already up to his knees. 
Lots of fellows have made real good 
money with volunteer mustard.” 

Mustard seems to require plenty of 
sunshine for growth and development. 
Although the tap root reaches far 
down in search of moisture, mustard 
still welcomes rainfall. Heavy rains in 
1951 produced a bumper crop in the 
fields. If that had all been harvested, 
the .acreage last year would have had 
to be even more drastically reduced. 
It takes about a year to work off a 
large surplus. 

Due, however, to those heavy rains 
and early snows, the seed was not all 
harvested. Some got nipped by frost, 
which brought down the grades. Some 
was left over until spring for combin¬ 
ing, and a good part of this was 
usable, though at lower grades. Some 
crops were lost entirely. 

“Sure, mustard’s a gamble,” Dale 
Cassidy concluded. “For that matter, 
any crop is. But I figure that mustard 
is a safer gamble than, say, flax. And 
it more than breaks even with wheat, 
in my experience.” 

W E returned to Lethbridge to fol¬ 
low the mustard seed through 
the mill there. It was pleasantly cool 
in the office, and later in the mill itsslf. 

“Any contract crop has certain ad¬ 
vantages,” Mr. Knowlton pointed out. 
“With us, the grower gets the seed at 
an advance. It ? s not paid for until 
harvest, which is a very nice thing 
when a farmer is short of cash in 
spring. Then, at harvest, he can have 
all, or part, of his cash payment within 
five minutes. You see, we’ve had gov¬ 
ernment grading since August 1, 
1947, and a sample of every load is 
taken to the grading laboratory here 
in Lethbridge. If he needs the money, 
the grower can have a good proportion 
of it even before we know what the 
exact grading is going to be.” 

The first seed-cleaning operation is 
a good deal like that for wheat. The 
seeds may go into storage after this 
preliminary cleaning, or directly on to 
the next cleaner, a vibrating-screen 
type. In the regular routine, they get 
a third cleaning in the Carter Disk, 
from which they are carried down an 
elevator leg into a sacking bin. From 
there, they go into labelled bags. 

In fact, some seeds get three more 
cleaning operations, if necessary. The 
gravity separator which employs the 
flotation process may be used, though 
it is slow. But a double bank of spiral 
cleaners, working entirely by gravity, 
performs quickly and efficiently. 

Seed that is to be used for planting 
goes through still one more process, a 
very specialized hand-picked business. 
The cleaned seed pours slowly along 
moving belts toward several operators, 
who sit poised with air-suction tubes 
to remove any foreign or unworthy 


particle. Then this super-cleaned seed 
slides down a leg, and into waiting 
sacks. 

“So you see, anyone who thinks 
that our Alberta seed isn’t thoroughly 
cleaned will have to revise that 
opinion,” he said with a smile. “Oh 
yes, we’ve had some gripes, occa¬ 
sionally, from people who think that 
Montana seed is superior to Canadian. 
Actually, it’s the same thing. About 
two million pounds of Alberta mustard 
seed was shipped south of the border 
last year. Often it’s even bagged with 
a Montana miller’s name right on it 
here in Lethbridge, under contract 
with Montana millers.” 

W HERE does all the mustard go? 

How much does the average 
Canadian consume anyway? 

“It’s not so much the mustard that’s 
eaten, as what’s left on the plate,” is 
the waggish but inaccurate explana¬ 
tion. It is hard to tell exactly how 
much we consume as individuals. We 
don’t always know it’s there, in fact. 

Quite a lot of mustard flour and oil 
of mustard goes into medications of 
various kinds. Mustard oil, like oil of 
pepper, is employed in some kinds of 
liniment. And certainly the mustard 
foot-bath, or that old standby the 
mustard plaster, are still standard 
remedies for knocking out a cold. 

Another wide use for mustard is in 
the pickling factories. Mustard pickles 
are as powerful favorites today, as in 
your childhood when mother put up 
quarts of mustard beans, or cauli¬ 
flower. The whole seeds go into 
pickles, too, to congregate at the bot¬ 
tom of a jar of sliced cucumbers, say. 
A small proportion goes into ready-to- 
heat soups. The sa.ad-dressing manu¬ 
facturers use it in huge quantity, as 
do many of the meat-packing com¬ 
panies. And, of course, both dry and 
prepared mustards are found in every 
grocery across the country. 

Canada’s one and only mustard mill 
is in Hamilton, Ontario. The G. S. 
Dunn Co. has been grinding out mus¬ 
tard flour for three generations now. 
It’s a woman’s business. Mrs. G. S. 
Dunn is the owner, her daughter-in- 
law Mrs. Owen Dunn is president, and 
Miss Margaret Stringle is manager of 
the plant. Indeed, to go back a couple 
of centuries, you’ll find that it was a 
Mrs. Clements of Durham, England, 
who invented the process of milling 
mustard flour. 

Mrs. Clements in 1720 crushed the 
seeds of wild mustard and squeezed 
out the oil. The remaining hard cake 
she broke up, and bolted through the 
finest muslin she could buy. 

. That is still the process, for the most 
part, though with modern machinery. 
The mustard seed is “decorticated” 
(husked) and the core is ground into 
flour. Formerly the husk was dis¬ 
carded, since it has relatively little 
flavor. But today the demand for the 
bran much exceeds the supply. This 
mild-flavored ingredient goes into pre¬ 
pared bottle mustard—the kind that 
horrifies the die-hards, who think mus¬ 
tard should be mixed at table, and of 
a strength to scorch your tongue. 

Most commercial mustards are a 
careful blend of seeds of various 
qualities and origins. Most customers, 
such as chili sauce makers, order spe¬ 
cific blends according to their code 
formulas. Depending upon its use, the 
client may require the cheapest grade 
or the finest, the hottest Oriental or the 
blandest yellow. It’s all a matter of 
taste. 
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Beyond the Hydro 


OHAN^wf Electric Plants 


supply dependable, 110-volt A.C. 
power for lights, household appli¬ 
ances, pressure water system, milking 
machine, motor-driven tools and 
equipment of all kinds. Operate on 
inexpensive, readily-available Diesel 
fuel. Ruggedly built for day-in, day- 
out service. Electric starting. Shipped 
completely equipped. Easy to install. 
Air-cooled model — 2,500 watts, A.C., 115 or 230 
volfs. Battery charging model, 32-volt D.C. 
Water-cooled models — 12,500 to 55,000 watts. 
All standard voltages, A.C. 

Gasoline-driven models — 400 to 35,000 watts, 
A.C. 


_ WRITE YOUR NEAREST _ 
DISTRIBUTOR FOR FOLDER 


Bowman Brothers, Ltd. 
Regina 

Davies Electric 
Company 

Saskatoon—Calgary 


Power & Mine 
Supply Co., Ltd. 
Winnipeg 

Edward Lipsett, Ltd. 
Vancouver 



or write direct to — 

D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 

2467 University Ave., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn., U.5.A. 



‘Westfalia’ and ‘DOMO’ 
Cream Separators 

(HAND and ELECTRIC MODELS) 


Highest Quality. 
Fully Guaranteed. 
25 sizes to choose 
from. Prices as low 
as 


$ 29.59 


"Westfalia" Sepa¬ 
rators are all rust¬ 
proof nickel-plated. 
Now available in 
electric models. 


See our local dealer or write 

C. A. DeFEHR & SONS LTD. 

78 Princess St. 10970—84th St. 

Winnipeg Edmonton 


J. G. Templeton 
to Sufferers from 


RHEUMATIC and 
ARTHRITIC PAIN 


"In the 45 years since I started putting 
up Templeton’s T-R-C’s, hundreds of 
thousands have found the quick relief 
from pain they longed for. Because they 
proved so effective in so many cases— 
T-R-C’s are Canada’s largest-selling 
proprietary medicine for relief of ar¬ 
thritic, rheumatic, neuritic, and sciatic 
pain; also lumbago (lame back). Let 
them help you. Get a 65 ^ or $1.35 box 
of T-R-C’s at your druggist today.” 


Moving the Big Barn 

T HIS is about a big barn, 36 ft. 
wide, by 44 ft. long and 32 ft. 
high. It was moved from the 
farm of Henry Heers, about seven 
miles east of Hackett, to the John 
Jones farm, about three miles south 
of Byemoor—a distance of about 18 
miles. 

C. G. Bysterveld, contractor, of Del- 
bourne, Alberta, was responsible for 
the big job, and the mechanical power 
was supplied by a five-seven-ton truck, 
which looked very tiny and inadequate 
compared with the monstrous bulk it 
guided. 

A start was made one Wednesday 
afternoon in late fall, by getting the 
big barn out of its field and onto the 
main road. The following day, they 
moved it about six-and-a-half miles, 
when one wheel went down on the* 
edge of a soft grade. There they stuck 
until noon the next day. Again they 
started, progressed two miles and 
again stuck. Hydraulic jack and big 
timbers were now made to do their 
hit, and the willing hands of those 
concerned and of others watching, 
jacked up the barn. 

Finally they thought they were 
ready to pull out from this soft spot, 
when a second wheel fell in, and all 
was to be done again. It was now 
well into Saturday and they were a 
long way from home. 



This is the big barn on the move. 

Good luck was with them as they 
made another start, and after planking 
their way along several lengthy grades, 
they arrived at the railway crossing at 
Byemoor, on Saturday evening. Here 
the railway linemen let the telegraph 
wires down. 

On Monday morning, without fur¬ 
ther mishap, the last short stage of 
the trip was made and the barn, little 
the worse for its adventures, came 
safely to rest on the foundation pre¬ 
pared for it. 

In addition to the two men from 
Delbourne, six others helped with the 
unusual task; George, Frank, Eric, 
Johnny and Cliff Jones, and Buster 
Walker. Many spectators were along 
the route at different times, and even 
to those who saw it, it seemed almost 
incredible that so cumbersome a struc¬ 
ture should turn so many corners 
without tearing up the whole country¬ 
side. 

Not since the day that saw the 
coming of the first railway train into 
Byemoor has there been anything like 
the moving of the big barn. — Mrs. 
Edwin N. Myers, Alta. 


now DOUBLE STRENGTH ... 

FOR GREATER CONVENIENCE... 



• WEED-BANE, Canada’s own 2,4-D Weed killer, now 
offers an acid equivalent of 128 oz. per gallon —twice the 
64 oz. strength of most other weed killers. 

• Because of double strength, WEED-BANE goes twice a$ 
far! 5-gallon can treats a quarter section, or more. 

• Less bulk to carry and to store. For normal solutions, 
simply mix with twice the regular quantity of water or oil. 


• WEED-BANE is Catalyzed for sure kill . .. action is sure, 
fast, safe. Superior wetting and sticking agents not affected 
by rain. 



Also available in standard Amine formulation 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR INFORMATIVE WEEP-BANE FOLDER 

or write direct to 
Naugatuck Chemicals, 

158-162 Market Street East, Winnipeg, Manitoba 



fty.Nv: 


^iriirgg 


SALES OFFICES 


QUEBEC MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


CALGARY 


Page after page of instruction an3 
information on how to build for 
permanence, beauty, comfort and 
safety with CONCRETE. Every 
detail of concrete construction 
fully explained and illustrated. 
Shows floor plans and pictures 
of large and small concrete farm 
and suburban homes. A required 
booklet for everybody planning 
i to build or renovate. Send cou- 
I pon for FREE copy. 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
Canada Cement Company Bldg., Montreal 2 


Please send new book "Concrete for Suburban and Farm 


CANADA CEMENT i~ a 

CANADA CEMENT COMPANY BLDG., PHILLIPS SQUARE, MONTREAL 


v“ MENT 
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FINISH ROOMS 7^7^ THAN EVER BEFORE! 

SUPER WULIONF 



MRSHALL-WELLS: 


FLOWS ON IN MINUTES... 
STAYS BRIGHT FOR YEARS! 


f SUPER • 
WALL-TONE. 


USE 

RIGHT FROM 
THE CAN! 

No mixing or 
thinning required 


ROLLS ON 
EASILY! 

No stuffy 
paint smell 


SUPER WALL-TONE 
"COLORSEAL" latex base finish 
—a tough, velvet-smooth film that 
seals fresh, unfading color to walls 
and woodwork for years. Many 
modern shades—at your Marshall- 
Wells dealer's now I 


STANDS 

REPEATED 

SCRUBBING! 

You can't wash 
away its beauty 




Afobelite : 

^ ev-r-ful» 3 

toACTORBAITIJIlfJ 


• Need water only a few 
times a year! 

• Double insulation for 
longer life! 

• MORE power-life per 
dollar .. . custom-built 
for the TOUGHEST 
farm jobs! 


BATTERIES LIMITED 


WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON'VANCOUVER 


At Last Finds Relief From 

ASTHMA 

“After suffering from asthma a long time, 
I almost gave up hope of finding a 
medicine that would help me,” writes 
Mr. A. Desforge, East Drive, Coniston, 
Ont. “In cold, damp weather I choked, 
gasped and fought for breath. My fore¬ 
head and cheek-bones ached. I am 
thankful to say that I learned about 
Raz-Mah. It proved to be just the 
medicine I needed for quick relief.” 

Enjoy longed-for relief from Asthma, 
Chronic Bronchitis or Hay-Fever. Raz- 
Mah enables sufferers to breathe freely 
again, to dislodge choking phlegm. Get 
Raz-Mah, 65c, $1.35 at druggists. R-59 



Try Something New This Year 

Make your garden more interesting by 
trying to grow something no one else has 


by V. M. 

ARDENING is a wonderful 
hobby, and nothing adds quite 
as much zest to its pursuit, even 
by the most confirmed gardener, as 
trying something new and different. 
True, many varieties won’t grow under 
our severe western conditions, but 
there are a number of queer examples 
of Dame Nature’s sense of humor, 
which will thrive from one side of 
Canada to the other. Don’t- ever be¬ 
lieve you cannot grow things in your 
garden, unless you have tried them 
yourself. Conditions vary so much 
within a mile, in some areas, that one 
garden will produce luscious minia¬ 
ture melons, while the same variety 
never gets past the blossom stage be¬ 
fore frost, in other gardens half-a- 
mile distant. Soil, shelter, moisture 
conditions and watering facilities all 
vary so much that it is impossible to 
say, for certain, just what varieties will 
survive in your own garden. With this 
in mind, it is a good idea to try a 
couple of brand new kinds each year, 
of either vegetable or flower seeds. 
The results are often surprising. 

Many of these, I admit, are failures 
in my district. But some are really 
practical, though you find them 
classed as novelties. One example was 
the early white scalloped bush 
squash, which turned out a compact 
little plant, loaded down with the 
prettiest little squashes I’ve seen; 
smooth, white, and circular in shape, 
with edges scalloped like a paper 
doily. But the remarkable thing 
about them was that they grew and 
produced fruits in prodigious quan¬ 
tities, where no other squash would 
grow. They require a shorter growing 
season than ordinary squash, and their 
flavor was pronounced excellent by 
squash-loving friends. They are 
usually listed among the summer 
types, but are also good keepers. 

The next year I decided to try 
melons. Everybody said I was wasting 
my time, but being stubborn, I 
ordered a packet of Farnorth musk- 
melons. They came up; tiny, delicate 
plants, surely too small to ever bear 
fruit. The blossoms were small, too, 
and the vines never did grow very 
large, but they put their energy into 
raising a crop of the smallest, sweetest 
muskmelons I ever ate. As long as we 
remained on sandy soil, they pro¬ 
duced a crop unfailingly, dry years or 
wet; but here in the heavier soil, which 
takes so much longer to warm up in 
the spring or after rains, they are not 
quite as productive and never quite 
as early. But I have never omitted to 
plant them since. 

The garden huckleberries were a 
doubtful triumph. Oh, they grew . . . 
husky plants, simply loaded with shiny 
green fruit which later turned black. 
Again I beamed with my success, 
until I tried to use the fruit, which 
had such a bitter flavor nobody would 
eat it. But anyway, it grew. 

Like most amateur gardeners, I had 
a whirl at growing the world’s largest 
vegetables with varied results. The 
huge pumpkins had barely begun to 
bloom when frost took them. The 
immense cabbages didn’t weigh 30 to 
40 pounds, but there certainly were 
some whoppers. The giant winter 
radish grew as large as turnips, but 


SCHEMPP 

though we tried manfully, we never 
developed a liking for them. Some of 
our European friends, however, fell 
on them with joyous cries of recogni¬ 
tion; it seems they are in great favor 
as a winter relish in some parts of 
Europe. 

As the years went by and my 
enthusiasm for new varieties waxed 
rather than waned, I learned to limit 
myself to two new varieties a year, 
to keep my testing grounds from 
crowding out the more practical types. 
Also, I determined to try midget vege¬ 
tables which might be more suited to 
our growing season than standard 
varieties. 

This really did bring results. 
Eventually I discovered Dorinny sweet 
corn, which was even earlier than the 
squaw corn, the only kind successfully 
grown in our district year in and year 
out. With Dorinny, I could count on 
a crop every year. It was the same 
with cucumbers; the very smallest 
varieties were the best bet for our 
short season. Of course, I still chased 
after my rainbows; I tried water¬ 
melons year after year only to have 
them freeze before maturing, but the 
immature fruits made wonderful, ten¬ 
der, crisp pickles. 

Farming in Korea 

EFORE 1941, Korea was able to 
export annually about 200,000 tons 
of rice, 30,000 to 40,000 head of cattle 
and about 1,300 tons of silk thread. 
At the present time livestock has been 
reduced in number to the point where 
tillage of the land is difficult and the 
United Nations, through F'.A.O. and 
the United Nations Korea Reconstruc¬ 
tion Agency, is developing a five-year 
agricultural rehabilitation program. 

Fifty-six per cent of South Koreans 
are farmers. The land is hilly and less 
than one-fourth of the total area is 
devoted to agriculture, which means 
that the land is overcrowded. Five or 
six people must live on each 2/2 acres 
and until more industry is developed, 
the number of farmers cannot be re¬ 
duced. As a result the need is very 
great for developing maximum yield 
from the area now cropped, and for 
securing the best soil utilization. 

South Korean farmers pay high in¬ 
come tax, and those who have 
received land must pay a high per¬ 
centage of their crops as compensation 
to former owners. The result is that 
the farmer has little chance to buy new 
equipment, or essential supplies. The 
loss and destruction of implements by 
the war, exaggerates this condition. 
Furthermore, only the small garden 
tools, pumps and sprayers as used in 
American and European agriculture 
are suitable. 

A three-month survey of Korean 
agriculture was made some time ago 
on behalf of F.A.O., by R. L. DuPas- 
quier, former director of agriculture 
in Indo-China. Of Korean livestock he 
says, “Korean cattle are gentle, easy to 
train, resistant to poor diet and bad 
living conditions. They are small ani¬ 
mals with narrow hips, not strong 
enough for deep plowing, and their 
meat return is low. The cows are 
generally thin and produce just 
enough milk for the calves.” 
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The belt used by farmers everywhere for its 
low-cost, dependable, long service. Its peb¬ 
bled surface grips the pulleys—transmits all 
the power, all the time. 

Klingtite is especially designed for every' 
type of heavy farm duty. It is an all-year- 
round, extremely flexible belt, subject to 
minimum shrinkage and stretch in outdoor 
use regardless of wet, dry, hot or cold weather. 
Every belt is mildew inhibited with Good-J 
year’s exclusive process. 

Available in endless construction in various 
lengths ... widths 6", 7" and 8", 4 or 5 ply.l 
Klingtite Belting also supplied cut from the] 
roll for other belt drives. 



good/year 

FARM 

BELTING 

Goodyear farm belling 
It available at your local dealer' 
Consult him for 
all your belting needs 

CANADA, LIMITED 
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HARROW YOUR FIELDS-SPRAY YOUR 

if QUICKLY 
if EASILY 

With Only 

. . . Lon© Purchase Price 

THE INLAND “3 in 1” IMPLEMENT 



As a Field 
Crop Sprayer 

Copper booms. No Whip. 
Adjustable for Height. High 
Volume Pump. Standard 
models give 39 and 43 feet 
coverage. Headland and 
Roadside Spray Nozzles. 


As a Harrow 
Drawbar 

Low setting pipearm for 
straight line pull. Can be 
used with any drag harrow. 
Two sizes: 10 Diamond—7 
Flexible; 12 Diamond — 8 
Flexible. 


As a 
Trailer 

Heavy structural steel con¬ 
struction. Automotive disc 
wheels. T i m k i n tapered 
roller bearings. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY I 


T INLAND STEEL £ FORGINGS LTD. 


675 WASHINGTON AVE. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Please send full particulars on "3 in 1" 
ment—without obligation to me. 


Imple- 


Also Manufacturers of 
I [ 1 Wheeled Harrow Drawbars 
I [ ] Tractor Mount and Trailer Sprayers 
[ ] Drag Harrows 
' f ] Standard Drawbars 
1 E ] Farm Wagons 


Name_ 

Address- 

If you would like particulars on Implements listed left, 
check off In boxes provided. 


Irrigated Pastures 

Continued from page 15 

weeks old, to avoid accidents from 
trampling. 

Good fences are a prime essential 
for successful irrigated pasture man¬ 
agement. Lack of adequate fencing 
constantly keeps an operator in diffi¬ 
culties with his neighbor and himself. 
A woven-wire fence, with treated posts 
a rod apart and two barbed wires on 
top, is the most satisfactory fence for 
sheep. Temporary electric fences, or 
permanent three-strand barbed wire 
fences, will usually hold cattle. Special 
construction is needed where irrigation 
ditches cross fence lines, as stock can 
escape at these points if they are 
neglected. At present day prices, good 
sheep-tight fencing costs up to $650 
per mile, and thus represents a sub¬ 
stantial portion of the investment in 
an irrigated pasture venture. 

A dependable supply of stock water 
in each pasture is necessary. Some¬ 
times a live irrigation canal or ditch is 
available, but if not, a small dug-out 
that can be filled with the irrigation 
water, will serve the purpose. Such 
dugouts can be readily blown out 
with dynamite in the hands of an 
experienced operator or excavated 
with dirt-moving equipment. A mix¬ 
ture of salt and bonemeal should be 
kept at or near the water supply in 
each pasture when it is being grazed. 

I T can readily be seen that livestock 
production on irrigated pasture in¬ 
volves many problems that are not en¬ 
countered on a ranch that operates 
extensively on native range. Notwith¬ 
standing the remarkable returns that 
have been secured, the fact remains 
that an irrigated pasture can be a 
dismal failure, as is the case with any 
other crop, if some of the management 
factors are missing. 

On the basis of results already 
achieved, it is logical that irrigated 
pasture should occupy a rapidly in¬ 
creasing role in western Canada’s agri¬ 
cultural economy. It applies as an 
integral feature in the large irrigation 
projects involving thousands of acres, 
or on an individual farm or ranch, 
where a limited local water supply 
makes it possible to irrigate only a few 
acres. It applies to the production of 
breeding herds and flocks as well as 
the finishing of stock. It will increase 
the value and usefulness of adjacent 
native ranges. Ranchers, accustomed to 
thinking in terms of grazing one cow 
on 60 acres in the short grass area 
may soon commence to figure in terms 
of running two to three cows on one 
acre in the same piece of country. 

Irrigated pasture is not a low total- 
cost operation, and maximum returns 
must be realized to warrant the cost. 
A well-planned program, amply fi¬ 
nanced and carried out in a closely 
watched and business-like manner, in 
both the developmental stage and in 
the utilization period, has proved to 
be a good and sound business venture. 

(Note: H. J. Hargrave is senior ani¬ 
mal husbandman, Lethbridge Experi¬ 
mental Station, Alta.—Ed.) 





... by making his fence posts 
lost $ tofg times longer . 1 


It'* true—80% to 90% of the time and 
money spent on fencing can be saved 
by using "Osmose Fence Post Mixture". 
Treat only the groundline of any kind of 
post, dry or green, and make the whole 
post last 3 to 5 times longer for only 
30 to 40 per post. 
Millions of fence posts 
treated with "Osmose" 
prove these facts. 
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For Wood ABOVE The Ground 
use PENTOX 

Pentox, undercoater and preserver, 
seals dry wood against moisture with 
a resinous Rim — prevents warped 
doors, sticky windows, sagging 
porches, wood rot. Before you paint 
—PENTOX! Low cost. 

Available wherever paint is sold 
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Success Hydraulic Scrapers 

Three sizes—a size to suit all farm tractors 



Wheels may be used on sides or on rear. Dump to 
rear. Ask your local dealer or write direct. 
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The Continent’s Biggest Bull Sale 

More bulls than ever sold at Calgary this year 


I N one of the greatest cattle-produc¬ 
ing regions of the world there is 
still confidence in the beef busi¬ 
ness. In spite of the past few anxious 
months when beef prices tumbled 
from record heights, optimism in the 
beef business was apparent at the 
fifty-second annual Calgary Bull Sale, 
where probably more bulls were sold 
at one time than ever before in North 
America. 

A new record price was registered 
when Thomas Usher of Scollard, Alta., 
paid $8,000 to M. C. Wood, Tofield, 
for the second prize Hereford bull, 
Melwood Super Domino 82F, while 
the grand champion Hereford of the 
show, bred by W. J. Edgar of Innis- 
fail, brought $6,050 from C. O. Dench, 
of Calgary. 

Alberta breeders are firm in their 
belief that Alberta will become the 
center of beef cattle breeding for 
herds the world over and with the 
finest cattle country in Canada all 
around them, it is quite possible that 
their dreams may come true. Located 
in the heart of Canada’s commercial 
beef-producing area, where cattle 
range over great tracts of land, sum¬ 
mer and winter alike, the herds are so 
big that commercial cattle men, better 
able to pay high prices than men with 
small herds of only 15 to 20 females, 
often pay big prices for animals that 
suit their fancy. It is not only show¬ 
ring success that puts a stamp of ap¬ 
proval and a resulting higher price on 
bulls. Big, thrifty-looking, well-fleshed 
bulls with plenty of bone to carry 
them over the range, are examined by 
ranchers with big herds and, if they 
pass inspection, they may bid prices 
rivalling those paid by purebred 
breeders. Breeders have at their door¬ 
step the rich market represented by 
such buyers, and woe betide the man 
who is carried away with fads and 
fancies in his breeding herd and for¬ 
gets the essential purpose of every 
beef animal—to change feed into beef 
as cheaply as possible. 

The Hereford sale was the predom¬ 
inant feature of the event in both 
prices and numbers. The Hereford 
“fever” was so great that it kept the 
auctioneers busy and- buyers enthusi¬ 
astic for four days until the last of 
818 bulls finally established an aver¬ 
age of $647 for the breed. The Aber- 
deen-Angus and Shorthorn breeders 
experienced somewhat lower prices: 
165 Shorthorns averaging $475, while 
152 of the blacks averaged $444. 
Nevertheless, Angus breeders laid 
plans for future years, to build up 
greater interest among buyers looking 
for range or herd bulls. Aberdeen- 
Angus breeders took steps to be sure 
their bulls were big enough for the 
needs of commercial beef men. As one 
breeder pointed out: “In this country 
the cattle we seem able to afford to 
raise are the big ones, and we want 
big cattle.” 

Urged on by the “Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Alberta Aberdeen-Angus Asso¬ 
ciation,” the active organization of the 
wives of many Alberta cattle breeders, 
the black cattle men themselves re¬ 
solved to have many of their cattle 
weighed another year before they go 
into the show-ring. “We want to fight 
this idea that Angus cattle are small 
cattle,” pointed out another breeder, 
“and we are out to prove it.” 


T HIS year’s sale saw a total of 1,135 
bulls of all three breeds go through 
the auction ring and bring an average 
of $595, the fourth highest average in 
history. Before the sale, many of the 
bulls were judged in the show-ring; 
and here the most coveted award 
among Hereford breeders went to 
W. J. Edgar, Innisfail, who showed 
the grand champion. He won the 
Austin Trophy presented by Leonard 
P. Lord of the Austin Motor Company, 
who has a herd in Herefordshire, Eng¬ 
land. By virtue of this win, Mr. Edgar 
and his wife were awarded an all- 
expenses-paid trip to England as the 
guests of Mr. Lord. He will be able 
to renew acquaintances with Hereford 
breeders who honored him two years 
ago by asking him to judge the British 
Royal Show. 

Reserve grand champion among 
Herefords went to E. Thorp, Ensign, 
Alberta. In Aberdeen-Angus classes, a 
bull showed by Old Hermitage Farm, 
Edmonton, was judged grand cham¬ 
pion and sold for $1,550 to R. Green, 
Mazeppa, Alta. The reserve grand 
champion, Lucy’s Bardolier of Dalrene 
8th, exhibited by Flint and Flint, New 
Norway, sold to a Montana breeder 
for $1,900, the top price of the Angus 
sale. 

Most successful Shorthorn breeder 
was T. G. Hamilton, Innisfail, who 
showed the grand champion, Rannoch 
Climax, and saw him go through the 
auction ring at $2,500 to George Stry¬ 
ker, Calgary. From the Hamilton herd 
also came the reserve junior champion 
and high-priced Shorthorn, Rannoch 
Memory. This bull went to a Kansas 
breeder at $3,000. The reserve grand 
champion, Marquis of Lothian, from 
the herd of W. L. McCollister, Mid- 
napore, sold to Skocdopole Bros., 
Olds and Botha, for $2,400. 

Fertilizer Trade 

OR the year ending June 30, 1952, 
Canadian fertilizer manufacturers 
sold 1,428,775 tons of fertilizers. Of 
this amount, 660,000 tons were ex¬ 
ported. Imports, however, amounted 
to 720,880 tons, the imports consisting 
principally of natural phosphate rock, 
superphosphate and muriated potash, 
most of which went into the making of 
mixed fertilizers. 

Seven hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand five hundred and forty- 
five tons of fertilizer materials and 
mixed fertilizers were sold in Canada. 
Of this amount, Ontario purchased 
practically half, or 378,949 tons. 
Slightly more than one-third as much 
went to Quebec, which, nevertheless, 
used substantially more than all four 
western Canadian provinces combined. 
Leading among these was Alberta with 
purchases of 31,848 tons, followed by 
British Columbia, 29,827 tons; Sas¬ 
katchewan, 27,564 tons, and Mani¬ 
toba, 27,084 tons. Manitoba and Sas¬ 
katchewan each used 11 or 12 per 
cent less fertilizer than for the pre¬ 
vious year. 

Practically all of the fertilizer used 
in the prairie provinces was am¬ 
monium phosphate, the well known 
11-48-0, with very much smaller 
quantities of 16-20-0 ammonium phos¬ 
phate, and insignificant quantities of 
a half dozen other types. Both British 
Columbia and Ontario use a wide 
range of fertilizers, but most in On¬ 
tario are classified as mixed. 
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LINE YOUR DAIRY BARN WITH 
PUNCTURE-PROOF SYLVAPLY. JOINTS 
ARE CLOSE FITTING -FEW IN NUMBER. 
SYLVAPLY IS CRACKPROOF - REDUCES 
DRAFTS. SYLVAPLY TAKES AN 
ENAMEL FINISH FOR EASY CLEANING. 

KEEP SEVERAL PANELS OF SYLVAPLY 
ON HAND FOR SPARE TIME PROJECTS 
LIKE THIS FEED-TROUGH. EASY TO 
SAW, NAIL AND SHAPE - SYLVAPLY 
SAVES YOU TIME-SAVES YOU 
MONEY. 
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CUPBOARD AND 
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YOUR LAUNDRY 
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QUICK CHANGE 
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On The NEWKIRK TILLAPLOW! 


SAVES TIME ... LABOR . . . COSTS 

There is a Newkirk Tillaplow to fit every 
known tractor at a price to fit every budget. 
Ruggedly built, a year-round tool that pays 
quick dividends on its purchase price. 

Combines plowing and discing into one 
operation. Saves time, labor and costs. In¬ 
creases yields through improved soil texture 
by mixing humus and trash—keeps ground 
loose so that all natural food is available to 
crop root. Retards erosion by providing a more 
absorbent soil with minimum runoff. Holds 
moisture longer. Prepares seed beds faster 
and easier. 


BIG SAVINGS! 


Special savings due to slightly 
weathered stock. These are 
minor flaws only (paint slightly 
faded, etc.). 

MAIL COUPON TODAYI 

Money saving details are 
waiting here lor you! Don’t 
delay! Offer good until stock 
sold out! 


CHECK THESE FEATURES; 

• Positive Depth Control 

• Automatic Lift 
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• Safe road transport. 
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Alberta’s Wandering Wild-Horse Bands 

Four main bands of wild horses in northern Alberta do 
incalculable damage to crops and are a serious disease risk 

by JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


The Country Guide 

O N a crisp October morning last 
year, W. H. T. Meade, Alberta’s 
provincial livestock commis¬ 
sioner, left for the Peace River coun¬ 
try to obtain “fairly accurate esti¬ 
mates” of the numbers of wild horses, 
which, farmers complain, have played 
havoc with their fences, crops and 
domestic stock. Some 1,500 of these 
outlaws, in four main bands, are 
roaming the northland at will, feeding 
on farm fields from dusk to dawn, then 
taking to willow bottoms and the dim- 
lit aisles of jackpine forests, when day¬ 
light streaks the east, or cold northers 
foretell blizzards ahead. The largest 
band, estimated to number from 500 
to 750 man-wary outlaws, roams the 
Frog Lake region, near the Alberta- 
Saskatchewan border north of Lloyd- 
minster. Another band, some 250 
strong, wanders about the rugged 
Clear Hills country, west of Dixon- 
ville and north of Grimshaw. A third 
forages in the Fort Vermilion acea of 
the far north, while the fourth main 
band roams the woody Lac la Biche 
country, about 132 miles north of 
Edmonton. 

Government officials were dubious 
when the first reports of wild-horse 
damage reached Edmonton more than 
a year ago. “We felt they were strays 
—not genuine wild horses,” one official 
explained to me. “Bands of that size 
belong to the colorful past—they 
simply seem incredible nowadays.” 
And while a number of the outlaws 
are conceded to be branded strays— 
many of them lured away by their 
wild kin—it seems the bulk of the 
herds are genuinely “wild”—sired, 
born and raised on the ranges, sun- 
traps and timber sweeps of the foot¬ 
hills province. Most of the foraging 


bands, as is common among wild 
horses, are led by wise, old, brood 
mares. But tales are told of a night- 
black stallion pounding across the 
Frog Lake flats, mane flying ih the 
summer wind, broom tail brushing the 
snowdrifts in winter. 

I T is in the summer and fall that 
the marauding bands do the most 
damage. While, at any time, one wild 
horse will eat as much pasture grass 
as two cows or 14 sheep, there is actu¬ 
ally enough unsettled country in the 
north—shoulder-high meadows of suc¬ 
culent slough grass, great tangled 
“burns” of wild peavine and vetches— 
to support many times their numbers 
comfortably. However—perhaps be- 



“Good gracious . . . here comes Uncle 
Fred in his rattletrap jalopy 


cause of dim memories of life with 
man—the wandering bands constantly 
smash man’s fences, and the damage 
to grain crops is incredible. Wild 
horses are never peaceful grazers. 

A field of wheat can be utterly 
ruined overnight. Likewise, in the first 
frosty nights of fall, when the wheat is 
harvested and only stands of alfalfa 
and clover remain, they will invade a 
meadow ... an old lobo will howl to 
his assembling wolf-pack, and the 
panic-stricken horses will gallop to the 
farm end of the field, knocking the 
precious pounds of overripe seed to 
the ground. In the north, farmers have 
to wait for these first frosts to stop 
the clover growth and make combining 
simpler. The losses become monu¬ 
mental, when you consider that a good 
field of alfalfa will yield about 400 
pounds of seed per acre, worth, when 
the farmer sells it, about 25 cents per 
pound. As few as ten wild horses, 
rampaging about a ten-acre field for 
a single night, can leave the crop not 
worth harvesting, which would mean 
a loss to the unfortunate farmer of 
upwards of $1,000. 

In winter, when stubble fields are 
cleaned and deep drifts cover the 
wild-grass meadows, the outlaws are 
forced to break down corrals to get 
to feed stacks. Here again, even when 
they are fed, they are not content. 
Green-feed bundles are scattered far 
and wide, only the succulent tops 
munched off. Hay is tossed around in 
abandon, till even the horses are knee- 


deep in it. In addition, farmers find 
the results of the nightly “fights” over 
the line fences—young mares gone, 
geldings with bloody necks, broken 
legs and great fedock gashes from the 
barbed wire. The screams of horses 
fighting are, incidently, a most fright¬ 
ening sound in the night. 

HILE a few thousand wild horses 
still roam the hinterland of B.C., 
Alberta officials are puzzled as to how 
such large-size bands managed to gain 
a foothold in Alberta. They feel that 
the passing of the farm horse as an 
“essential,” on Alberta farms, is prob¬ 
ably the answer. Ten years ago, there 
were 4,200,000 of these animals on 
Canadian farms. By the spring of 
1950, the total had dropped to 1,796,- 
000, and of these, according to Dr. F. 
J. Leslie, Canada Department of Agri¬ 
culture, the average age was 13/2 years 
(“old” for a work horse), and the 
breeding of new stock had dropped 
to 4.19 per cent, the record low. 

On the whole, the lot of these wild 
bands is not a happy one. They seem 
well able to ward off predators, but if 
disease strikes, such as equine sleeping 
sickness, then ranks are decimated. 
This is an additional reason for 
farmers’ hostility toward them: stock- 
men fear constantly that the outlaw 
bands will transmit such plagues to 
cattle. They must eat snow in winter, 
to slake their thirst, or hope to find a 
farmer’s watering hole at the river. 
They wait fearfully in the pines, till it 
seems safe to descend; then, with their 
“broken” hooves they paw through the 
thin ice, drink, stand shivering for a 
few minutes, and file back to the up¬ 
lands. When snows finish natural for¬ 
aging, they are compelled to break 
into haystacks on remote meadows, 
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risking deep cuts from the barbed wire 
and, often enough, a crippling rifle 
shot from some irate rancher. Their 
trails are a dead give-away to their 
winter whereabouts. After a cold 
night, they will emerge on the face of 
a sheltered suntrap, to drink in what 
little warmth there is. Rugged terrain 
and dense bush country has protected 
them from serious pursuit thus far. 
HEN extermination of wild 
horses reached a peak in B.C., 
members of the Forest Service received 
$75 a month wages, plus $1 a set for 
ears. Sometimes they were able to club 
the outlaws to death as they floundered 
in the deep drifts. One of the most 
colorful of west coast “hunters” was 
Richard Church. Sometimes he was 
“out” for weeks at a stretch; he toted 
his scanty grub ration on his back, 
plus a canvas bag for sleeping in, in 
20-below zero weather. In his best 
month, he got 152 sets of ears, and it 
is likely he destroyed a good many 
other animals. The bounty system 
lapsed in B.C. in 1940, after some 
6,000 to 7,000 head of animals were 


destroyed in the Chilcotin, Cariboo 
and southern interior alone, and after 
the B.C. legislature heard the true 
story of one Indian who camped on 
crown lands for the night, only to find 
in the morning that his team of wagon 
horses was dead—“scalped” and still 
hobbled. 

Alberta proposes to clean out its 
foraging bands in a less spectacular 
manner. Meade’s main job was to 
make a reasonably accurate survey of 
the entire wild-horse population of the 
north; and with this knowledge to cal¬ 
culate the cost of capturing the out¬ 
laws. Stout corrals must be built. 
Riders willing and able to round up 
the bands, must be found and hired. 

Of the horses captured, those with 
brands may be claimed by their 
owners—after they pay the impound¬ 
ing fees. The others will be sold, some 
perhaps to the rodeos, where mean 
outlaws are always in demand. The 
moneys received will pay the riders 
and for the over-all cost of the round¬ 
up. Any surplus revenue will go to 
the crown. 





Crown and Consecration 

The significance of the crowning of British monarchs 
goes deep into the history of both religious and secu¬ 
lar thought and action among Anglo-Saxon peoples 
by CAPT. T. KERR RITCHIE 


T HE Christian foundations on 
which the life of the British 
Empire and the constitution of 
the realm rest are never more impres¬ 
sively revealed than at the ending of 
the reign of one British Sovereign and 
the accession of his successor. In the 
beautiful resounding phrases of such 
a document as the Royal Proclamation 
announcing the advent of Queen 
Elizabeth, read from the balcony of 
the centuries-old Palace of St. James 
in London and throughout the Empire 
on February 6, 1952, the very first 
sentence is an allusion to the mercy 
of God, and in the last a prayerful 
confession that it is “God by whom 
kings and queens do reign.” 

All that represents something more 
than the inclination by some people, 
noted by Dr. Herbert Butterfield in 
his recent lectures in Durham Univer¬ 
sity on Christianity in European his¬ 
tory, “simply to equate Christianity 
with the British way of life.” The 
simple phrase “God Save The Queen” 
is not an equation, any more than it is 
a negation. It goes far deeper than 
that, so that everybody, even the least 
reflective, are aware that there is 
nothing more splendid in the heritage 
to which Queen Elizabeth II succeeds 
than the tradition of Christian stew¬ 
ardship which her beloved father so 
modestly and yet so valiantly upheld. 
Human equality is contrary to any 
conception of Christian Monarchy, 
since the first British King Aidan was 
consecrated in Iona’s Isle by St. 
Columba in the year 574 A.D. 

In a letter written by Henry VIII’s 
young daughter, before she came to 
the Throne as the first Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, there occurs the phrase “the 
king’s word is more than another man’s 
oath.” The present Queen’s declaration 
of self-dedication disclosed the same 
sense of stewardship for the things of 
God, and ended with a prayer: “God 
help me to make good my vow, and 
God bless all of you who are willing 
to share it with me.” Can we doubt 
that her prayer will be answered? 

In an age of material change and 


unrest such as ours it is significant that 
at this historic moment the Empire 
would be outraged if its leaders did 
not follow in the ancient ways of faith, 
acknowledging the Sovereignity of 
Almighty God, beseeching His mercy 
and blessing, and, before long, pre¬ 
paring for the setting apart of its 
young monarch by the solemn rites 
of anointing and consecration. We 
shall speak of the Coronation, but the 
old name in the English language for 
the ceremony was the Consecration. 

Before the crown is placed on the 
Queen’s head she will have been 
sacramentally anointed with oil as 
kings were in the Old Testament 
times, and as Christian sovereigns 
have been anointed all down the ages. 
She will be in very truth the Lord’s 
Anointed, her authority derived from 
Him. 

No one, whether he be archbishop 
or cardinal, is more solemnly or utterly 
dedicated to God’s service than a King 
or Queen of the Realm. In the words 
of Holy Writ it is dedication to One 
“whose service is perfect freedom.” 
Hence Wordsworth’s lines in “The 
Excursion”. 

“Hail to the crown by Freedom 
shaped—to gird 
An English sovereigns brow : 

and to the throne 
Whereon he sits! whose deep 
foundations lie 

In veneration and the people's 
love.” 

In the divine providence our Queen 
is God-given, God-inspired and God- 
blessed. It is for that reason, surely, 
that, in the late John Buchan’s phrase, 
the Crown is “the mystical, indiyisible 
center of national and Imperial union,” 
without which “no ties of sentiment or 
blood or tradition would bind for 
long.” 

Throughout the British Realm we 
have a conception of monarchy which 
would have wilted and perished long 
since without the Christian Faith to 
nourish it: and, under its Queens, the 
Inheritance has been richly blessed. 





IFACIGfiS 




Noble Cultivator shovels operote at EXTREMELY EVEN 
DEPTH from point to heel This UNIFORM DEPTH of culti¬ 
vation mokes possible on even depth of seeding on o firm 
seed-bed, which promotes even germination, even ripening 
ond earlier horvest 

These shovels cut off everything, with no chance for skips 
between them There is no turning under of stubble to rob 
the following crop of nitrogen 


These cultivators leave the maximum of stubble on top. 
No other tilloge equipment offers better protection from 
wind and water erosion. 

Wide-angle construction mokes the Noble shovel blades 
wear longer thon ony other. Wide-ongle construction mokes 
them stay sharper too. Not one in a hundred Noble blodes 
is ever sharpened 


After-harvest blodinp is proving of real odvontoge on the 
Conodion prairies The Noble Cultivator does this job the 
way authorities recommend, ot shallow depth and with 
minimum disturbance of stubble ond topsoil. Its strong, 
wide-ongle shovels will penetrate hard ground ofter horvest 
where other equipment foils Under exceptionally hard con¬ 
ditions our stroighf blode attachment will penetrate, stay 
sharp ond wear longer thon ony other equipment of this type. 


Wheat/and 

Cultivator 


SUMMERFALLOWING 


AFTER-HARVEST CULTIVATION 


NOBLE CULTIVATORS LIMITED 



Agallon of paint properly applied 

WILL SAVE MANY DOLLARS 

v in repairs 

Protect your investment in house, 
barn, buildings and equipment with 
paint. And — to make painting 
more enjoyable, easier — use this 
handy guide which tells you which 
finishes to use, how they should be 
estimated and applied, and how 
they will give you the maximum 
years of service. 

For quality and cost per year, 
Canada Paint is your best “buy”. 

76e CANADA PAINT 

LIMITED 

Manufacturers and Distributors of 
Luxor Enamels & Varnish, 

CANADA PAINT Exterior House Colors, 

Red Mill and Homestead Barn Paints, 
Kem-Tone, Kem-Glo and Super Kern-Tone 
among a complete range of finishes. 


today 


I CANADA PAINT CO., LTD. 

I 110 Sutherland Ave. 

| WINNIPEG, MAN. 

I Please send my free copy of 
| "Painting Handbook” at once; | 

| NAME.. 

■ ADDRESS... 

. L. J 
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Here’s Good News ... for 

NEWCOMERS TO 
SASKATCHEWAN 


• The Province of Saskatchewan provides its resi¬ 
dents with financial protection against costly 
hospital bills through the SASKATCHEWAN HOS¬ 
PITAL SERVICES PLAN. 

• Newcomers to the Province become eligible for 
coverage under the Plan after residing here for six 
months. 

• If you are a newcomer to Saskatchewan, you should 
take the proper steps to obtain protection for your¬ 
self and your family before you have completed 
six months' residence in the Province. 


HERE'S HOW THE PLAN AFFECTS 
NEW RESIDENTS 

1. You should pay your hospitalization tax before the first day of the 
seventh calendar month following your entry into the province. 

2. Coverage for hospital bills will then be provided as from the first day 
of the seventh calendar month after arrival. 

3. If you are late paying your tax, benefits will commence one month 
alter date of tax payment. 

4. The tax which new residents pay to obtain coverage until December 31 
is at the rate of 84c per month for adults and 42c per month for 
dependents under 18, with a family maximum of $2.50 per month. 

5. Pay at the nearest SHSP tax collection office of the city, town, village, 
rural municipality or local improvement district in which you live. 


BE SAFE! — DON'T BE SORRY! 

53-B 


SASKATCHEWAN 

HOSPITAL SERVKES PLAN 


Colored Eggs Straight from the Hen 

An Ontario amateur has crossed three exotic breeds 
to produce hens which lay blue, green and pink eggs 

by ELIZABETH PETERAN 


DID YOU SEE 
THE DRODJET AD 
ON PAGE 42 ? 


RUPTURED? 

I WEAR A BEASLEY SUPPORT I 

Investigate this world famous support. 
Worn by tens iof thousands of happy 
users. Write today for FREE Booklet. 

BEASLEY’S (Canada) LTD. DEPT. R26 I 


U\TOW V ve seen everything,” 
marvelled a visitor to To¬ 
ronto’s Royal Winter Fair, as 
he gazed in wonder at an exhibit of 
colored eggs—y e s, colored eggs 
straight from the hen. O. P. Johnston, 
a Toronto furniture dealer, and owner 
of the exhibit, has developed a breed 
of fowl that produces colored eggs. 
These unusual blue-black fowl are 
called Onta-Cana, and are without 
wattles, comb and tail. The tuft on 
their heads, Mr. Johnston jokingly calls 
their “Easter bonnets” to match the 
Easter eggs. 

Oscar Johnston, born on a farm, 
began showing his chickens at the age 
of ten. His interest has continued 
throughout his life. Now he owns eight 
acres at Westhill, a few miles east of 
Toronto, where he is able to indulge 
his hobby to his heart’s content. 

In 1927 he read in the National 
Geographic Magazine of a breed of 
fowl found in South America that laid 
blue eggs. Determined to acquire some 
of these strange chickens, he con¬ 
tacted the appropriate South American 
Minister of Agriculture. He learned 
that the Auracana lived in Chili, high 
in the Andes, and were named for a 
native tribe. They ran wild, something 
like pheasants, and the cocks were 
fierce fighters. For these reasons it 
was difficult to catch them, unless they 
were shot, and as Mr. Johnston said, 
“A dead chicken was no use to me.” 

In 1935 he wrote to a missionary in 
Chili, concerning the Auracana. He 
received a reply which read, “Send me 
$40 and I will get you a pair.” (Money 
talks, even in the wilds of the Andes.) 
He sent the money, and three years 
later, after despatching an additional 
$40 for transportation charges, his 
fowl arrived, just 11 years after he 
had first read of them in the 
Geographic. 

T HE hen laid one dozen blue eggs 
and then died. From these eggs 
only one chick hatched. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Johnston had ob¬ 
tained a pair of Barnavelders, which 
lay chocolate brown eggs, and are 
Holland’s chief commercial strain. 
When the Auracana hen died, he 
mated the cockerel with the Barna- 
velder hen, and inside of a week, he 
said, the brown eggs were heavily 
tinged with blue. This proved to him 
that the cockerel influences the color 
of the eggs, probably as much as 75 
per cent. 

He purchased a third breed, the 
Orolof, a whiskered fowl, that lay$ 
pink eggs, and is Russia’s foremost 
commercial strain. From these three 
breeds he has developed a breed that 
lays a wide range of colored eggs— 


olive green, greyish green, pale green, 
blue, pink and khaki. He calls this 
new breed Onta-Cana. 

The eggs resemble those of an ordi¬ 
nary hen in shape, size, and flavor; 
they differ only in pigment. They are 
not dyed; nor are the hens color-fed. 
They receive the same treatment as 
an ordinary flock. The fertility of the 
eggs is good, and the hens are won¬ 
derful layers. 

Onta-Cana are practically non¬ 
setters. All eggs are hatched in an in¬ 
cubator, or under ordinary hens. 
When given baby chicks to mother, 
the hens picked them to death. 

At Cornell University they are 
carrying on experiments with these 
eggs, to find if the blue might influ¬ 
ence the content and produce brain 
food. 

When asked what he did with the 
eggs produced by his flock of 100 
birds, Mr. Johnston answered. “We 
use them in the house in place of buy¬ 
ing eggs, and my friends are always 
pleased with a gift of these novelties.” 

He sells the eggs only for hatch¬ 
ing purposes, and has shipped them 
all over Canada and United States, 
charging $2 per egg, or $50 for a 
pair of birds. California is his best 
market. One enterprising gentleman 
in that state established a flock, and 
by a system of cold storage, hoards 
the colored eggs until Easter. In 
Easter, 1952, he put 200 dozen on the 
market. 

I N 1942 Mr. Johnston set out to 
produce birds without combs, or 
wattles. He felt such a bird would be 
suitable for the Canadian winter 
climate. He was successful with his 
experiments. 

To prove that it was an advantage 
to have fowl without combs and 

wattles, he placed two Leghorns, with 
their heavy red heads, and several 
Onta-Cana, in a chilly barn. The 
temperature dropped to zero, and the 
next morning he headed for the farm. 
He found the Leghorns on the roosts, 
nursing combs and wattles badly 

swollen from frostbite, while the 

Onta-Cana were as chipper as usual, 
apparently unaffected by the visit of 
Jack Frost. 

Mr. Johnston claims to be the 

originator of colored eggs in Canada. 
He feels that Canada is now a large 
country and should produce her own 
distinctive breed of poultry. Where 
could you find better than the Onta- 
Cana? There are no others like them 
in the world, with no wattles, no 
combs, and producing colored eggs. 

In spite of his success, Mr. Johnston 
has yet to develop a breed that will lay 
a golden egg. That’ll be the day! 


60 Front St. W„ Toronto 


• • • You can have lovely blankets, 

comforter batts, car robes and woollen piece goods 

—and SAVE MONEY! 

SASKATCHEWAN WOOL PRODUCTS are 
manufacturers of Canada's finest custom- 
made woollens. They will transform your 
old woollen goods into new. ones! 


CVTDA f * Virgin wool blankets are moth-proof! 
■=*» I IhH ■ • Your order delivered within a week! 


For a FREE custom catalogue, send your name and address to: 

SASKATCHEWAN WOOL PRODUCTS 

DEPT. A, MOOSE JAW 
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Strawberry and 
Raspberry Plants 

We have recovered from the “Flood” and have 
an abundant supply of excellent plants. Owing to 
an adequate irrigation system our plants have 
not suffered from the drought of last autumn. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

Glenheart, Glenmore. Improved Dunlop, 

Gem (everbearing) 

25 plants $1.25 100 Plants $3.00 

Postage prepaid 
RASPBERRY PLANTS 

Chief and Latham (Government Inspected) 

25 plants $1.50 100 plants $4.00 

Express collect. Shipped to Express Office 
centres only. 

St. Norbert Fruit Gardens 

D. S. Woods, Proprietor 

St. Norbert, Man. P.O. Box No. 17 


COPENHAGEN 



"THE WORLD'S 
BEST CHEW" 


Golden Slippers 

Continued from page 13 

fine, except the leaves on the man-high 
cornstalks decorating the truck garden 
stalls. They had started to crinkle up 
a little. 

The ladies were all hovering around, 
fussing and clucking like mother hens. 
Mrs. Simmons was standing halfway 
between the 4-H Sewing Club exhibit 
and the canned goods. She was beam¬ 
ing and wiping perspiration from the 
folds of her neck. Mom stopped to 
talk to her, and they looked funny 
standing there together. Mom was 
what some people call the horsey type 
—lean and brown and tweedy. Only 
today she was wearing the yellow 
chambray she got at J. C. Penney’s. 
Mrs. Simmons looked just exactly like 
what she was—a good, old-fashioned 
farm mother with a head full of 
recipes and a pantry full of good 
things to eat. She had started to give 
Mom one of her pet secrets when the 
judges got there. 

I T was hot in the closed building, 
and Shelly and I just stayed long 
enough to see our predictions come 
true. Then we beat it over to the live¬ 
stock barns. Oinkey, he was my entry 
for the prize Poland China shoat, had 
rooted around in the straw and was 
all dirty. I got busy with a bucket of 


water, and pretty soon his little round 
snoot was as pink and clean as a rose¬ 
bud. I looked over to the stall where 
Shelly had Curley. He had been a 
perfect little gentleman. There wasn’t 
a curl or ripple out of place on his 
fat, round body. 

And Shelly was just standing there, 
leaning against the boards and staring 
out toward the rodeo arena. 

Before long the judges came. A lot 
of people were tailing along behind, 
wiping perspiration and watching 
where they stepped. Curley got first 
prize all right, a bright blue ribbon 
with a gold seal and letters that said, 
“Prize Baby Beef.” Shelly just smiled 
a little at the judges, and at Mom and 
Pop just behind them. Then when 
Oinkey only got a white ribbon, she 
came over, patted me on the head just 
like a real grown-up, and said some¬ 
thing about better luck next time. 

Spud Latimer’s pig got first prize. 
While the men were hanging a ribbon 
on a wire stretched across the stall, I 
made a face at Spud. I saw him look 
around for a clod or something to 
throw at me, so I ducked down behind 
Oinkey. 

When the judges got through, the 
crowd thinned out fast. The parade 
was next, and everybody wanted to 
see it. It always started from the fair 
ground, went through the main gate, 
down through town, and broke up out 



says Norwood Andrews, of Moorestown, N.J. 


"Whenever my horses show signs of lame¬ 
ness, I use Absorbine for relief. I'm sure it has 
saved me many working hours in the past ten 
years." 

There's nothing like Absorbine for lameness 
due to strains, puffs, bruises. Absorbine is not 
a "cure-all" but a time-proved help in reliev¬ 
ing fresh bog spavin, windgall and similar 
congestive troubles. 

A stand-by for over 50 years, Absorbine is 
used by many veterinarians. Will not blister 
or remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists. 

W. P. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal. 

ABSORBINE 


BECOME A DETECTIVE 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, P.O. Box 
11, Delorimier Station, Montreal. 






If you grow wheat, coarse 
grains, corn, beans or flax, you 
can’t afford to ignore seed pro¬ 
tection. Here’s why: 


1 Smut, other seed-borne diseases 
and wireworms cost you and 
other farmers thousands of dol¬ 
lars each year by cutting yields 
and quality. 


2 These losses can be prevented... 
these enemies can be controlled 

... by proper treatment of seed 
before it’s planted. 


Among the Green Cross Big 4 Seed Grain Dressings is the proper treatment 
to protect your crops from the pests found in your growing area. Check them 
over, order the ones you need now. 


MERLANE 


the amazing new com¬ 
bination seed disinfect¬ 
ant that controls smut, 
other seed-borne di¬ 
seases and wireworms 
in wheat, coarse grains, 
corn and beans in one 
operation! Costs less 
than $1.10 per acre of 
wheat and coarse grains and less than 
$1.10 per bushel of corn and beans. 


SAN 


another great new 
seed disinfectant that 
economically controls 
smut and other seed- 
borne diseases that at¬ 
tack wheat, coarse grains 
and flax! It costs you 
less than 5c per bushel 
of wheat and coarse 
grains and less than 13d per bushel 
of flax — a profitable investment! 


BUNT-NO-MORE 


the non-mercurial seed 
disinfectant that con¬ 
trols bunt (stinking 
smut) in wheat! Can be 
applied for less than 
per bushel! 


50% LINDANE 


the effective seed 
dressing that econom¬ 
ically kills wireworms 
attacking wheat and 
coarse gj-ains. Costs less 
than 95^ per acre! 


If you prefer a liquid seed disinfectant, use Green Cross LIQUI-S AN PM A Solution— 


Protect your Profits with these 

*Reg'd Trade Mark 


GREEN CROSS PRODUCTS 
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ROBIN jjl FARM 
HYDRAULICS 



HYDRAULIC 
POWER UNITS 

Pump, Valve, Tank, Torque 
Bar, and connecting Hose 
—adaptable to any P.T.O. 
equipped tractor (no 
mounting brackets re¬ 
quired.) 

HYDRAULIC 
CONTROL UNITS 

Cylinder, mounting Brae* 
kets, Breakaway Coup¬ 
lings, and connecting 
Hose ... to convert most 
popular makes and 
models of farm imple¬ 
ments to hydraulic control. 
All component parts 
available separately. 


ROBIN RED HYDRAULIC FLUID 

Specially compounded for use in all hydraulic 
systems — Summer or Winter. Highly refined Tur¬ 
bine Quality Oil- anti-foaming: helps prevent rust 
and oxidation. " 

ALWAYS USE CLEAN HYDRAULIC OIL. 


Multiple Valves. Selector Valves, Float Valves 
and other accessories also available. 
SPECIAL CYLINDERS TO ORDER 

For further details see your ROBIN Dealer, or write to — 







- Wi 



8re „l *' n 9 "IJ 
. fe °*ow * 



free ofc C > e r e „t e *o 

har 9e. p/ °ced 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST— IT MUST BE ROBIN' 

ROBINSON MACHINE & SUPPLY CO. LID. 


5202.1st STREET S.W. 




WELDED IN 7 MINUTES FLAT 


With a new crop to be planted, the tractor was disabled with a 
broken radiator elbow. A new part was not quickly available and 

a trip to town would have meant the loss of ^ 
valuable seeding time in good weather. 

But in only 7 minutes, a "METALMASTER” 
portable welding and cutting outfit braze, 
welded the casting to make it better than new. 

A permanent repair job for about 50 cents’ 
worth of materials. 

"META LM ASTER” 

PORTABLE WELDING & CUTTING OUTFIT 

Save yourself time and money in good working 
weather with a "METALMASTER” outfit. 
Bend, braze, straighten, solder, cut and weld 
almost any metal quickly, economically. Make 
hundreds of useful parts. Get your free copy of 
'The Hottest Flame on Earth’, showing how a 
"Metalmaster” outfit can earn its way on your 
farm. Use the handy coupon below. 

"Metalmaster" Is a trade mark of Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, 

Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, 

Western Offices: Winnipeg-Vancouver 
Eastern Offices: Montreal-Toronto 

Please send me a copy of your FREE booklet 'The Hottest Flame on Earth’. 

( Address nearest office.) 



ADDRESS. 


P.O.PROV. 


by the high school. We missed the first his fate would be, and she should 
part, with Thad leading on Sunflower, have been used to the idea by then. 
But we got to see the floats decorated But after a while, I knew it wasn’t 
with crepe paper and fancy signs. Curley at all. I had been watching her. 
When the last one had left, Mom said, and I saw that every time she got on 
“I guess we had better go back to the the far side of the circle, she kept rub- 
truck and have lunch.” bering around the end of the grand- 

Pop fixed a canvas shade, and while stand. I backed out and went around 
Mom got out the fried chicken and to see what was so interesting. All I 
everything, he went over to the cold could see was Thad Stevens and 
drink stand for cokes. Genevieve Simmons standing by the 

From where we were parked, we orangeade stand. He had changed to 
could see nearly everybody we knew, his regular rodeo clothes, and she was 
The Simmonses were away over near wearing the yellow pinafore that won 
the fence, but we could see them, with the prize. 

their married son and his family, all t was still trying t0 figure it out 
gathered around a card table loaded when Curley was sold. The price 
with food. The Latimers station seemed to please the auctioneer. “You 
wagon jeep was between us and the can’t tell me,” he was saying, “that it 
Prices. I could see Spud working on don’t help to have a pretty girl on the 
a sandwich. When he saw me watch- other end of that rope!” Everybody 
ing him, he crammed it all in his laughed and wiped perspiration some 
mouth. Then he put his thumbs to his m0 re. 
ears and waggled his fingers at me. 

His mother boxed his ears, and he rpHE rodeo show was pretty good, 
didn’t look at me any more. A But we have a good fair and 

After lunch, I wrangled another 50 deserve a good rodeo to go with it. At 
cents from Mom and went over to the least that’s what the Junior Chamber 
midway. I was standing in front of the of Commerce says on the advertising 
place where they guess your weight posters. I laughed fit to bust my belt 
for a quarter, when something hit me when the clown kept falling off the 
in the back. It felt like a peach seed. mule. I always do. And when the mule 
I turned around quick, and saw Spud sat down on him, even Shelly laughed 
Latimer zip behind the bingo counter, a little. I kept watching her, when I 
I took out after him and chased him had time, and I could see that some- 
into the only place on the fair grounds thing was really gnawing on her. The 
where I couldn’t follow him. only time she perked up was when a 

I went back to the midway, and in horse called The Killer came thunder- 
no time, I was unloaded again. It was ing out of the chute, pawing and kick- 
still too early for the rodeo to start, ing at the sky, with Thad Stevens 
but I went over to the grandstand. Be- doing his best to stay in the saddle, 
tween the grandstand and the stock He lost his balance about the third 
barns, I saw a lot of people. I jump out, but he managed to 
squirmed through, and saw Shelly straighten up without scratching 
leading Curley around in a circle, leather and getting himself disquali- 
They were selling the prize stock, and fied. 

some packinghouse men were bidding. In all the excitement, I forgot to 
The auctioneer was cracking corn watch Shelly. But after the hazer had 
faster than a radio comedian, and eased up beside The Killer, and Thad 
everybody was laughing. Everybody, had slid over as easy as pie, she said 
that was, except Shelly. She was look- she was thirsty and left the grand- 
ing pretty gloomy. stand. I got thirsty, too, and went 

I didn’t get it. I knew she was fond looking for her. I found her at the 
of Curley. And the thought of him truck, sitting on the fender and look¬ 
being cut up into T-bone and porter- ing sort of funny.* 
house steaks wasn’t exactly funny to “Let’s go ride the caterpillar,” I 
me, either. But we knew all along what said hopefully. 



“Ha-ha! Will you just look what that broken old mirror does to a perfect fit 

like yours!” 
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Lye Helps 
Many Ways 
In Farmhouse 

There are dozens of ways in 
which lye speeds and eases 
work for the farmer's wife. 
Four of these are outlined 
below: 

CLOGGED DRAINS - 

These are a nuisance, unsanitary, 
and if neglected will result in costly 
plumber's bills. To unblock bad 
stoppages, put 3 tablespoons of 
Gillett's Lye down drain, followed 
by a cup of hot water, allow to 
stand. Repeat if necessary. To keep 
drains free-flowing pour down two 
tablespoons of lye each week, fol¬ 
lowed by a cup of water. 

CLEANING STOVES 

Lye is the natural enemy of greasy 
dirt that can gather and cake on 
and in stoves. To speed cleaning: 
scrub with a stiff brush and a solu¬ 
tion of 2 tablespoons of lye to a 
gallon of water. 

OUTHOUSES - 

Sprinkle in half a cup of Gillett's 
Lye once a week. Helps dissolve 
contents and remove odors. Scrub 
premises with solution of 3 table¬ 
spoons per pail of water. Keeps out¬ 
houses spotless, sanitary, fly-free. 

SOAP — 

First quality soap can be made for 
about 1$ a big bar with lye. For 
best directions, see the label on 
the Gillett's Lye tin. 

GLF-203 

•-• 



i rw\g\n smoking ; 
!I5 I U Mr chewing! 

! Effective remedy. For particulars write J 

I to: ANICOT, IS Selby St., Toronto, Ont. [ 


Don’t Neglect Piles 
and Colon Troubles 


FREE BOOK—Explains Dangers 
of Associated Ailments 







Avoid 
Dangers 
.of Delay 


Neglected piles, fistula and colon troubles 
often spread infection. Learn about rheu¬ 
matic and other associated chronic condi¬ 
tions. Write today for 171-page FREE 
ROOK. McCIeary Clinic & Hospital, 453 Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


She looked at me as if she had never 
seen me before and said, “Go wash. 
You smell like a pig pen.” 

That’s all she said. Pretty soon she 
got up, stuffed her hands down deep 
into her pockets, and stuck out her 
chin, the way she used to do when a 
calf had bucked her off and she meant 
to get back on. Then she started for 
the main gate and toward town. 

I T was late before she got back. She 
had a scarf tied around her head 
and a big package under her arm. It 
wasn’t a J. C. Penney package either. 
It was a Toggery package. The Tog¬ 
gery was the ritziest store in town. 
Mom had got her spring suit there, 
and I had made a kite with the nice 
yellow paper it was wrapped in. It 
looked swell up in the sky, but I 
traded it to the Waller kids for two 
grass snakes. Anyhow, that was how 
I knew it was a Toggery package. 

Shelly put the package in the back 
of the truck, got a panful of water 
from the cream can we had brought 
along and left standing in the sun, and 
climbed up. Using the canvass and a 
blanket, she made a screen and went 
behind it. By that time, the rodeo was 
over, and Mom and Pop and others 
started coming back. They stood 
around talking—man talk and woman 
talk. But I wasn’t paying any attention. 

I was thinking about Shelly and that 
package. I wanted to peek under the 
canvas. But she had been acting so 
funny that I was afraid she would 
beat my brow. So I sat down on the 
ground and waited. 

Spud Latimer kept peeking around 
the jeep, trying to get me to chase 
him. When he saw I wasn’t going to, 
he got brave and came over. 

“You look like a cat watching a rat 
hole,” he said. 

I kept quiet. He blew a bubble with 
his gum, kicked the ground a time or 
two, and said, “Well, you won last 
year!” 

“I’m not mad because your pig 
won,” I told him. 

“What’s the matter, then?” 

“I’m worried about Shelly.” 

He stood there for a minute look¬ 
ing blank. Then he said, “What’s the 
matter with her?” 

I told him I didn’t know and that 
was what worried me. He didn’t seem 
impressed. “Girls always get gooney 
when they start to high school,” he 
said. 

“I’m not going to,” I said. “As a 
matter of fact, I don’t think I’ll go to 
high school. I’m going to get myself a 
travelling circus, with lions and tigers 
and things.” 

That impressed him. He gave me 
some bubble gum and sat down on the 
ground beside me. I was telling him 
all about how to tame lions and ele¬ 
phants when the folks mentioned some 
barbecue. 

“Fair day is not complete without 
some barbecue and a cup of hot cof¬ 
fee,” Pop said. 

I told Mom I wasn’t hungry. She 
said she wasn’t surprised, and started 
looking around for Shelly. I nodded 
toward the back of the truck. “Oh,’ 
she said, “I guess she’s getting ready 
for the dance.” 

“Genevieve and Barb are, too,” Mrs. 
Simmons said. “I reckon the young 
folks’d rather dance than eat any 
day.” 

They had been gone about ten 
minutes when Genevieve, with her 
brother and his wife, came by and 
wanted to know if Shelly was ready. 
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...powet fot many chons 
lot ALL the family A 


Planet Jr 


ower Appliance 



Lawn Mowing 




Fertilizing and 
Lawn Seeding 


Tuffy is so 
simple to op¬ 
erate, so easy 
to use, that 
the entire 

family will want to take turns running it. 

Its power does a man-sized job . . . makes 
FUN of work! A simple pin hitch means 
quick change of attachments without 
tools. Tuffy is reasonably priced for 
the family budget. 


S. L. Allen & Co. Inc. 

^ ^ 3433 N. 5th St., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
r Gentlemen: 

I'd like to know more about "Tuffy." 

— □ Send methenameofnearestdealer. 
* □ Send me further information in¬ 
cluding prices. 


Also 2 h.p. and 1'h h.p 
Models 


Snow Plowing 


J Address- 
I City_ 


-Zone 


. State- 



CLARK homes 

DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY TO YOU 


THE PEMBINA 


If you are going to build a new home, it will pay you to study our 
methods carefully. Our pre-cut and pre-fitted system of building saves 
you time and money but of more importance it guarantees you a 
better home. 

Compare our finished costs with the finished cost of any house 
built by any other method. No lumber dealer can or will guarantee 
to supply our quality of material and our service at our low price. Our 
plans are better, our materials are better, our workmanship is better, 
our service is better and we give you a positive guarantee. 

— — — — “ WRITE TODAY FOR INFORMATION ~ ~ — ~ ~] | 

1 1 CLARK HOMES LTD. 125 ave. and 122 st. 


EDMONTON 


ALBERTA 


NAME_PHONE. 


L 




_J 


CANADA’S MOST COMPLETE 
PAe-Cufi PACKAGED HOME 
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GREYHOUND 



OFFER# YOU... 
MORE ferv/ee 
MQ££ often 
A>MO££p/ace* 



m 



This Spring enjoy MORE for your 
money ... by GREYHOUND! 
Enjoy MORE CONVENIENT 
SCHEDULES . . . MORE DEPEND¬ 
ABILITY . . . MORE TRAVEL for 
every dollar... by GREYHOUND! 


like these 


LOW SAMPLE ROUND TRIP FARES 


FROM 

TO 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Edmonton 

Calgary 

Vancouver...__ 

$53.50 

$50.40 

$39.90 

$34.85 

Portland .... _ 

59.40 

53.55 

44.85 

35.20 

Los Angeles_ 

75.35 

75.35 

71.30 

61.65 

Toronto _ _ 

47.20 

56.55 

76.60 

76.60 

New York_ 

62.50 

70.95 

91.65 

91.65 

Winnipeg_ 

— 

17.95 

40.25 

40.25 



Greyhound’s free V.P.S. arranges Itinerary, 
Sightseeing Tours, Hotel Accommodation. 
For full details and colored travel folders, 
write Greyhound Travel Bureau, 
CALGARY, Alberta. 
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I shook my head, and they went on 
over to the open-air pavilion. The 
orchestra was already there. When the 
merry-go-round music stopped, we 
could hear them tuning up. 

Finally, the canvas flap lifted up 
and something seemed to float out 
from under it. My eyes must have 
bugged out a foot. It was Shelly, all 
right, but not the Shelly I knew. She 
looked like the girl in the fairy story 
that had the wand waved at her. Her 
hair was all fluffed out and she seemed 
to be pink all over. It was pretty dark 
by then, but I could tell her dress was 
what Sears and Roebuck call ranch 
rose. There wasn’t much to it up 
above, but plenty down below. 

About that time, I heard Spud snig¬ 
gering and snorting. I glanced around 
and saw him pointing to her feet. 
“Look!” he sputtered. “Gold slippers!” 

“Creeping caterpillars!” I gasped. 
“And high heels, to boot!” 

Shelly didn’t even glance at us. She 
just gathered up her skirt and sort of 
oosed to the ground. Then she walked 
away toward the dance, wobbling a 
little like a new born colt. But her 
chin was still out. 

I wanted to tag along, but some¬ 
thing told me to mind my own busi¬ 
ness. So Spud and I played Scout and 
Indian. After a while, the folks came 
back, and the Latimers went home. 
While the rest stood around talking 
some more, I scooted over to the 
dance. 

I saw Genevieve first. She was 
standing over on the far side leaning 
against the rail. I don’t think she was 
having a very good time. She kept 
watching the dancers circling around 
like puppies chasing their tails. I was 
leaning against the platform, feeling 
the jar of the music in my ribs, when 
I saw Shelly. She was in the center of 
the floor, sort of draped in Thad 
Stevens’ arms. He was looking down 
at hpr with a surprised look on his 
face, as if he’d never seen her before. 
But she wasn’t looking at him. She 
wasn’t looking at anything. She was 
just smiling and floating around like 
thistle down in a light breeze. 

A LL of a sudden I felt lonesome. 

With all those people around, I 
felt lonesome. I looked around and 
saw Mom and Pop strolling up. I 
pointed toward Shelly and yelled, 
“There she is!” 

They stopped dead still and looked. 
I heard Pop make a funny noise in his 
throat, and Mom said, “My heavens! 
She must have gone shopping!” 

“She did,” I said. “And that’s not 
all she’s gone. She’s gone crazy!” 

Mom and Pop looked at each other 
without saying anything. Then Pop 
chuckled, patted me on the shoulder, 
and said, “Don’t worry, Midge. It’s a 
harmless type of insanity, and the vic¬ 
tim knows no pain.” 

I didn’t know what he was talking 
about, but I kept quiet about it. The 
first thing I knew, they were strolling 
away, whispering and smiling. I was 
lonesomer than ever, but I just 
couldn’t leave that rail. 

The music had stopped, but Shelly 
and Thad didn’t seem to notice. They 
just stayed there in the middle of the 
floor, swaying a little and holding onto 
each other. 

Then something happened. I 
couldn’t figure it out at the time, be¬ 
cause I had been watching Shelly and 
Thad. It started with an awful uproar 
over at the barns. People started to 
holler and run. I turned to look just 



ff#*j I 

64 CUPS instead of 40 

from every pound — with Silex, the world’s 
finest coffee-makers, Pyrex brand glass — 
4, 8 and 12 cup sizes. Your choice of many 
models, either for use on your kitchen 
range, or on the handy Silex Electric Stove. 


• • • 



ELECTRIC HEATING PAD 


You'll find new convenience and new 
economy with these and other modern 
Silex housewares: beautiful, melodious 
door chimes .. .lovely and practical Candle 
Warmer . . . Food-saving Cheesekeeper • • • 
smart, convenient Mixie ... etc. 

SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


/IL€X 


COM PA N Y 
LIMITED 


TRADE MARK REG'D CAN PAT OFF. 

St. Johns, Que. 








as something hit the orangeade stand 
and tore through it like a cyclone. 
Pieces of the stand were flying in 
every direction, and people were fall¬ 
ing over each other to get out of the 
way. Then a big cardboard sign fell 
to the ground and the cyclone turned 
out to he Curley. 

“Creeping caterpillars!” I yelled, 
and looked at Shelly. Her mouth pop¬ 
ped open, and she took one step for¬ 
ward. Then something else happened. 
I saw her go down, and the next thing 
I knew she was in Thad’s arms and he 
was holding her like a baby. About 
half the people stopped yelling about 
Curley and got excited all over again 
about Shelly. The crowd had thick¬ 
ened up around them until I couldn’t 
see any more, but I could hear Thad’s 
voicje. 

“Stand back, everybody,” he kept 
saying. “Give her some air. She just 
fainted.” 

“Well, I’ll be!” I said to myself, 
because nobody else was listening. 

I just stood there, my hands on my 
hips, waiting for a piece of the sky to 
fall down, or something. But nothing 
else happened. The men caught 
Curley, and things quieted down a 
little. Thad had led Shelly off the 
dance floor and toward the truck. 

Tailing them at a respectable 
distance, I began to put two and two 
together. I had seen the big packing¬ 
house truck drive up just before the 
dance started. They had come for the 
stock they had bought. Maybe it was 
the blast of an orchestra trumpet, or 
the flash of a headlight, or maybe 
both, but something had frightened 
Curley and made him bolt. Whatever 
it was, Shelly had certainly made the 
most of it. 


S HE and Thad were sitting on the 
fender when I got there. Mom 
and Pop came rushing up about that 
time, all out of breath. 

“What on earth happened?” Mom 
asked. 

“Now don’t you worry, Mrs. Adams,” 
Thad said soothingly. “She’ll be all 
right. She’s just shook up a little.” 

“But what happened, boy?” Pop 
insisted. 

“Well, we were dancing, see,” Thad 
began, “when all of a sudden every¬ 
body began to yell. We turned around, 
and there he was, tearing around like 
the dev—” 


“—There who was?” Mom wanted to 
know. 

“Curley,” Shelly said weakly. “He 
must have broken loose.” 

“It was the shock,” Thad said. 
“Shelly fainted.” 

I was getting pretty disgusted. 
“Fainted my foot!” I yelled. “I saw 
her. She stumbled. It was those high 
hee . . . ouch!” 

The toe of one of Shelly’s gold 
slippers had landed right on my shin. 
I backed off, rubbing my leg, and sat 
down on the cream can. Mom and Pop 
had stepped back too. They had their 
hands to their mouths and were look- 
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ing at the ground. Mom cleared her 
throat after a minute and said, “If 
you’re sure she will be all right, Thad, 
Mr. Adams and I have a little more 
business to attend to. Then we’d bet¬ 
ter take Shelly home.” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” Thad said. “You 
go right ahead. She’ll be all right 
now.” 

“Come on, dear,” Mom said, taking 
Pop’s hand. “Let’s go see Mr. Vaughn 
about that special vitamin blend.” 

“What?” Pop said. “Oh! Oh, yes. 
I’d almost forgotten.” 

As they walked away, I could see 
their shoulders shaking. Shelly and 
Thad just sat there, looking at each 
other in the shadows. I was wishing 
the Latimers hadn’t gone home, be¬ 
cause I felt like chasing somebody. 

“Say,” I said, getting an idea, “have 
you got any old bent up quarters 

jj 

or— 

“—Midge Adams!” Shelly said 
sharply, then stopped. For Thad was 
away ahead of her. He was sort of 
unbending, reaching into the pocket of 
his tight gabardine pants. When his 
hand came out he gave me something 
crisp and rattly. 

“Don’t get lost,” he said, and I 
think he winked, but I couldn’t be sure 
in the dark. 

I beat it to the midway, thinking 
what an awful dope he was to fall for 
that fainting stunt. But that dollar bill 
he gave me lasted quite a while, and 
while I was riding on the ferris wheel 
I had time to think about Thad 
Stevens. Maybe his brain was not so 
lame after all. In fact, I decided he 
might make a pretty good banker. At 
least he knew enough to invest his 
money where it would do him the most 
good. 


^ 'Vesse-r-t Tre&b s 

'from One Basic 


Dough 


i 


It's easy with 


NEEDS NO 
REFRIGERATION! 



wonderful active dry yeast! 

Say goodbye to humdrum meals! Turn 
one tender-rich sweet dough into these 
three yumiiiy dessert treats! It takes 
no time at all — with the amazing 
Fleischmann’s Fast Rfsing Dry Yeast! 
This lively, zesty yeast acts fast . . 

gives perfect risings every time. If you 
bake at home, buy several packages now. 


BASIC FRUIT DOUGH 


Prepare 

1 Vi cups bleached or sultana raisins, 

washed and dried 
Vi cup finely-cut candied citron 
Vi cup broken walnuts or pecans 
Scald 

2 cups milk 

Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm. 

In the meantime, measure into a small bowl 
Vi cup lukewarm water 
2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann’s Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 

Sift together three times 

4 cups once-sifted bread flour 
1 tablespoon salt 
4 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
Vi teaspoon grated nutmeg 


Va teaspoon ground cloves 
Va teaspoon ground mace 
Cream in a large bowl 

Vi cup butter or margarine 
Vi cup lightly-packed brown sugar 
Gradually beat in 

1 well-beaten egg 

Stir in lukewarm milk, dissolved yeast and sifted 
dry ingredients; beat until smooth and elastic. 
Mix in prepared fruits and nuts. 

Work in 

3Vl cups (about) once-sifted bread flour 
Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead 
dough lightly until smooth and elastic. Place in 
a greased bowl and grease top of dough. 
Cover and set dough in a warm place, free 
from draught, and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Turn out dough on lightly-floured board and 
knead lightly until smooth. Divide into 3 equal 
portions and finish as follows; 



1 • Chop Suey Loaf 

Knead }4 cup well-drained cut-up 
maraschino cherries into one portion 
of the dough. Shape into a loaf and fit 
into a greased bread pan about 434 by 
834 inches. Grease top. Cover and let 
rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in a 
moderate oven, 350°, about 40 minutes. 
Brush top of hot loaf with soft butter 
or margarine. 

2. Butterscotch Fruit Buns 

Cream together 34 cup butter or mar¬ 
garine, 34 teaspoon grated orange rind, 
34 cup corn syrup and 1 cup lightly- 
packed brown sugar. Spread about a 
quarter of this mixture in a greased 
9-inch square cake pan; sprinkle with 
}4 cup pecan halves. Roll out one 
portion of dough on lightly-floured 
hoard into a 9-inch square. Spread 


almost to the edges with remaining 
brown sugar mixture; roll up loosely, 
jelly-roll fashion, and cut into 9 slices. 
Place each piece, a cut side up, in 
prepared pan. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bidk. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 350°, about 30 minutes. Stand 
pan of buns on- a cake cooler for 5 
minutes before turning out. 

3. Frosted Fruit Buns 
Cut one portion of dough into 18 
equal-sized pieces. Shape each piece 
into a smooth round ball. Place, well 
apart, on a greased cookie sheet. 
Grease tops. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 350°, about 15 minutes. Imme* 
diately after baking, spread buns with 
a frosting made by combining 1 cup 
once-sifted icing sugar, 4 teaspoons 
milk and a few drops almond extract. 
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BIGGEST NEWS 


for home owners 
and hope-to-be home 
owners is 


floors 

by DOMINION 


designed for the "living" rooms 
of your house —not ju$t kitchens 
and hallways. Ideal for bedrooms — 
warm-looking, resilient, noiseless. 


You’ll find Dominion Inlaid Lino¬ 
leum at your dealer’s ... New 
modern linoleums, in tiles or by- 
the-yard... 


Interior decorators say "Out 
with muddy browns, in with 
color!” . . . the most livable col¬ 
ors you’ve ever seen. 


SOLEUM 


HANDICRAFT 


Four modern effects — Marbo- 

leum, Jaspe, Handicraft and Plain 
—key your floors to your decor¬ 
ating plan by giving just the 
right "accent”. 


For kitchen , bathroom , playroom , 
hallway —combining and match¬ 
ing linoleums with your furniture 
becomes an adventure. 68 colors. 


—And living rooms. Everything 
from better-than-hardwood 
browns to rich pastels, dramatic 
reds, blues, greens. 


You don’t need carpeting, but 
linoleum does make a wonderful 
cushion base for it. Brings out the 
beauty of your scatter rugs, too. 


if you are 
building, 

you will want Dominion 
Inlaid Linoleum, in tiles 
or by-the-yard, built into 
your house right at the 
start—on every floor, in 
every room. 


a permanent floor 


Linoleum 

is a permanent floor as 
well as a floor covering. 
It lasts a lifetime, so needs 
no expensive hardwood 
underneath. 


You just use the original 
rough boards that go 
under any floor; over that 
put plywood and felt 
paper—-then your , 
linoleum. 


a modern floor 


“TELL ME MORE” , 

DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM j 
COMPANY LIMITED 

2200 St. Catherine St. East, Montreal . 

Please send me a copy of 

“COLOUR CHART” □ j 

“CARE OF LINOLEUM” □ | 

“STORY OF LINOLEUM” □ | 

“LAYING LINOLEUM” □ J 

Name ... ( 

Address ... 


if you are 
rebuilding 


costs no more 
than hardwood, 

including laying by experts. 
(Of course it costs even less 
when yon do it yourself.) 
Your dealer will show you 
how you can enjoy all the 
benefits of this proved mod¬ 
ern floor—and stay within 
your budget. 


just make sure your old hard¬ 
wood or softwood floors are level, 
add felt paper, then lay your lino¬ 
leum. It’s simple and fast—you 
can even do it yourself. 


Cuts your floor-work in half. 

No cracks, no wood grain where 
dirt can louge. Swish —and lino¬ 
leum’s smooth surface is again 
fresh and bright. 





DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


MONTREAL 
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Spring and Inspiration 


S PRING is in the air these balmy April days. In 
many and various ways, our senses are made 
aware of it: through the sun’s brighter and . 
warmer rays; by fragrances borne on a brisk breeze; 
by the sound of children’s laughter from the play¬ 
ground or the cheerful chirpings of the latest new¬ 
comer among the birds. 

We find ourselves in a mood to celebrate, as life 
renews itself again. There are stirrings in the mind, 
body and spirit of the individual man or woman. 
These may prompt one to write a poem or a'story, 
another to paint a picture, while another may set 
about planting a field, starting a garden, giving 
thought to the cultivation of a particular favorite 
flower or fashioning a new tool, starting a new 
building, or go into a flurry of spring house cleaning. 

It is no accident, that at this season of the year, 
festivals of music, drama, art and hobbycraft 
exhibits flourish in many local centers. They express 
in some measure our rejoicing that the restraints 
and confinements of the long winter are over. Truly, 
they may be regarded as a spring harvest of the 
fruits of mind and spirit. They afford evidence of 
the ideas, planning, study and work done during 
the shut-in period. 

Sometimes, perhaps we may be tempted to 
think that “things are too much in the saddle:” that 
our efforts go chiefly into the making of a living; 
that our time is too fully occupied with jogging 
along well-worn, routine paths of tasks and duties, 
with little left to heed and entertain moments of 
inspiration. We all are conscious of inspiration, 
when it comes. It may gleam for a moment then 
flicker and die or grow into a pure bright flame, 
that will lighten all our remaining days. 

“The Creative Urge” was the topic of the Febru¬ 
ary Letter, published as one in that excellent series 
by the Royal Bank of Canada. A few of its pointed 
paragraphs are selected and quoted here, as they 
give an excellent explanation of the factors that go 
toward the quickening of spirit. 

: “Business has progressed and the material needs 
of people have been met because men and women 
were obsessed by a creative urge. . . . 

“It is not necessdry to think of creativeness on a 
high intellectual plane. The man engaged in some 
plastic art finds the physical handling of materials 
a sheer joy—the shaping of wood or pottery or 
plastic or metal into graceful or useful form, the 
cutting and sewing and embroidering of fabrics into 
clothing or slip covers or drapes: no matter how 
lowly his position in the social world, the man who 
realizes that he is making things is rich in 
experience. . . . 

“Initiative—getting things started—is an impor¬ 
tant part of creativeness. Doing, even if what is 
done turns out to be unsuccessful, is the way of the 
creative man, rather than spending the time won¬ 
dering what to do. A man who sees a dozen pos¬ 
sibilities in a landscape, in a business situation, in 
a natural resource, or in a political or social situa¬ 
tion, but who has not the initiative to act on any 
one of them, is not a creator. 

“The people who are frequently bored, and find 
life wearisome, are people who have not realized 
the joy of devising and making things. They are 
the people for whom commercial methods of kill¬ 
ing time have become big business. ... ) 

“Creativeness is a persona] but not a private 
thing. It requires communication to other people. 

“The creative urge comes to a man from all over 
the place, from the sky, from the earth, from a scrap 
of paper, from a snatch of conversation. Then he 
strives to unload himself of the vision he has seen. 
The greatest works of art and the most magnificent 
achievements of men in practical affairs have risen 
from experiences in everyday life of everyday 
people. 

“It is probably disastrous, in whatever sphere of 
life one moves, not to be a poet, not to be receptive 
to the radiance of inspiration that gleams at some 
time on the dullest existence. . . . 


A few things which add to the interest 
of living—increase our creative power 
—and enable us to communicate our 
ideas to others 

by AMY J. ROE 

“The person urged on by the creative impulse 
soon finds virtue in the discipline of finishing what 
he starts. ... To the inspired person, being licked 
is all a part of the game and the experience is 
counted toward final victory. Even a genuine ac¬ 
complishment is not accepted by the creative- 
minded person as a finality, but as something 
enclosing a jewel for future finding. It is the search 
that counts, not the finding. 

“But both the poet and man-of-affairs need 
nourishment. Superiority in creative ability is not 
accidental; it rests upon a solid basis of prepara¬ 
tion. . . . The wise man, whether writer or office 
manager, factory worker or painter, makes sure 


Oastei Hilies 

As pale, young Novices, 

In virgin purity 
You stand arrayed. 

Your beauty has 
The passion of a prayer 
In adoration made. 

You are the flower of ideals — 

Pure, exquisite, apart; 

A silent Nocturne 
That echoes 
In my heart. 

—Charlotte Boucher. 

that his imagination receives plenty of material. Its 
storehouse must be kept filled. Then under the 
influence of creative excitement that material will 
be brought out and amalgamated with new thoughts 
to produce something that is unique. . . . 

“There are three aspects of the creative urge; 
dreaming of something that might be better than 
what we now have; imagining how it is to be 
brought about and planning how to do it; and work. 
The way to make the creative urge effective in life 
is to combine these three basic things with patience, 
persistence and endurance. 

“This is still the sort of world where a good idea, 
properly developed, can go places.” 


A.C.W.W. to Meet in Canada 

I T is expected that nearly 1,000 delegates and 
accredited visitors from rural women’s organiza¬ 
tions, in some 25 countries, will attend the Seventh 
Triennial Conference of the Associated Country 
Women of the World, to be held in Toronto, August 
12 to 23, 1953. This will mark the second time, 
since its organization in 1929, that the A.C.W.W. 
has held its meeting in North America, the first 
being in 1936 in Washington, D.C.—when plans 
were made to accommodate 2,000 visitors and dele¬ 
gates and some 7,000 came. 

On the last Wednesday in March, Mrs. Hugh 
Summers, president of the Federated Women’s In¬ 
stitutes of Canada, which is the hostess group for 
the 1953 meeting, explained to members of press 
and radio, the arrangement plans and committees, 
which had been completed at a three-day meeting 
of representatives from the Circle de Fermierre of 
Quebec, provincial and national Women’s Institutes. 

Accommodation at the general and business ses¬ 
sion is limited to official delegates and accredited 
visitors. Each constituent body is permitted to send 
five delegates. The program of the sessions is in 


charge of the A.C.W.W. executive. Mrs. Raymond 
Sayre of Ackworth, Iowa, president, will be one of 
the leading speakers. The exhibits, hospitality, 
financing, special events and tours, and publicity 
are in the charge of the hostess group. 

• One of the big events will be the Canada Day 
program, to be conducted at the huge Maple Leaf 
Gardens, on Friday, August 21. On that day it is 
expected that some 11,000 rural women from all 
parts of Canada and the United States will pour 
into Toronto by train, plane, bus and private car to 
attend the Canada Day ceremonies. 

The dramatic conclusion of the visitors’ day pro¬ 
gram will be a musical cavalcade, now well under 
way in production and in charge of competent pro¬ 
ducers of pageants. It will set forth something of 
the colorful and dramatic story of Canada and its 
people—those who pioneered, explored and de¬ 
veloped this country from the earliest day of the 
Indian down to the present time. 

The pageant will be repeated the following day, 
August 22, when it will be open to ihe general 
public. 


Materials at Hand 


T HE person who has an ambition to write should 
look at materials close at hand, mix in with the 
activities going on in his community, whether it be 
a small town or the countryside. He will soon learn 
to spot ideas, learn something of the motives that 
prompt people to action and catch glimpses of the 
coloring of* personality. He should know how to get 
good photographs, that tell a story or bring out a 
characteristic in the person concerned. 

The would-be writer should avail himself of 
every opportunity to get practice, and learn to 
prune his material to the essentials. He must learn 
to get facts straight and to check all possible 
sources. It is important that he know how to get 
good photographs, to try for those which have a 
“story idea" or catch a characteristic pose in the 
subject concerned. He may be surprised at the 
amount of leg work and checking required. 

“In this place, too, men have tound the materials 
of life.”—source unknown—but “perhaps Bunyan,” 
is a favorite quotation given by Richard Merrifield, 
in the last issue of Author and Journalist, a writer- 
craft monthly. He urges those who are ambitious to 
write to keep in practice and to send material to 
newspapers and magazines serving their region. His 
argument is: 

“To be close to fife as it is lived on the natural 
small human scale, is to have a very real advantage 
over the city expatriate, for whom the sorrows and 
joys of his home town are only diminishing echoes. 
The regional writer, meanwhile, lays up a rich, liv¬ 
ing store of materials, new turns in language and 
closeness to the soil, and perhaps comes to express 
some note of cheer or affirmation or freshness that in 
time brings him out head and shoulders above his 
more arid city cousin. Look about you at some of 
the best work in the magazines or books, or at 
almost any of the writing that has endured in the 
past—whether Willa Cather, Sarah Jewett, Haw¬ 
thorne or Mellville—and you will in most cases find 
that the writer has actually been up to his ears in 
the life he writes about, and often as not he has 
gone right on being immersed in it. 

“There is something about the coming and going 
about a countryside that keeps the juices of ideas 
stirring in the writer’s mind. The grass he describes 
sounds like grass; birds that are not book birds live 
in his sky; and soon his people begin to breathe 
and enact their dramas against backgrounds con¬ 
taining different details, different because it is only 
when you are in the midst of such living, that odd 
little details and happenings are chanced upon— 
and it is these, in no small part, that sum up into 
what you may become as a writer.” 

Western Canada could well do with more writers, 
living close to the fife of the people, who are trained 
and able to depict well the character and the out¬ 
look of those same people, against their particular 
background. 
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FEATURED IN TWO 


OF TEN GREAT IH REFRIGERATOR 



INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 





Takes as 
little as 
7 minutes 
to change! 


Now you can make your 
refrigerator a feature of your 
kitchen decoration. Match it 
with your curtains . . . blend it 
with your colour scheme ... using 
1% yards of fabric... any pattern or 
color. Fabric can be left off, leaving a 
beautiful white refrigerator, with handy 
joot-pedal door control. There are scores 
of exciting new features inside too. 

Inside or outside it’s Canada’s best re¬ 
frigerator buy! Available lor 60 cycle areas only 

International Harvester Company of Canada Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 


See them at your IH refrigeration dealer's 

10 GREAT MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 

including the two " Decorator” models 


0 £lioivel 

In choosing a gift for a 
baby combine sentiment 
and beauty with common 
sense and forethought 

by DOROTHY B. VINCENT 

ti I practical,” pleaded a lady-in- 
waiting for the third time as 
I sought her advice on another 
baby gift. Experience had taught her 
what most of us fail to understand— 
beauty and sentiment should be 
coupled with good common sense and 
forethought to be appreciated and of 
use. 

When choosing or making a gift, 
visualize the baby as a sturdy creeper 
instead of a tiny pink bundle just 
arrived from the hospital. It is a fact 
that most infants arrive home too large 
for the layettes lovingly prepared for 
them. Knit the sweater and bonnet to 
fit a six-month-old at least. Make sure 
that baby dresses are size one and 
have good hems and wide seams. 
Remember that babies remain at the 
sucking stage for some time. Fluffy 
wools are a menace and a nuisance, 
and though they are attractive to look 
at they are better avoided in baby 
clothes, blankets and accessories. For 
this reason, keep ribbon trimmings at 
a minimum for the benefit of the har¬ 
assed mother. Carriage and crib sets, 
hand-made, are delightful and wel¬ 
come gifts. But not too many frills and 
ruffles, please. A mother’s ironing is 
always endless. Let the material, 
design and stitching contribute to its 
simplicity and beauty. 

A knitted shawl, crib blankets and 
rubber sheeting, plastic undercover, 
pillow slips, turkish towels and wash¬ 
cloths are most acceptable. Size 2 is 
practical for fancy dresses, sweaters 
and suits, and do get rompers and 
overalls with crotch openings for 
quick changing. 

Nursery equipment and gadgets are 
practical and fun to shop for. As single 
gifts, accessories or gathered in twos 
and threes into a boxed gift, your 
thoughtfulness will be appreciated for 
months to come. Nursing bottles and 
nipples, a bottle warmer or brush, a 
sterilizer, tongs, a pair of baby scales 
or a thermometer, a hot water bottle 
and, of course, blanket clips and safety 
pins are all necessities. 

“Don’t forget the bath aids,” my 
friend reminded me. “Any mother can 
tell you how much baby soap, powder, 
cotton and oil is used!” 

If you plan a more expensive gift 
you can be original with a flair. There 
are many religious or nursery pictures 
to choose from, and one of those 
nursery lamps are a boon to the 
mother and a joy to the child later on. 
You may prefer a music box which 
plays a nursery tune, a washable plas¬ 
tic animal, a photographer’s gift cer¬ 
tificate or a child’s clock. If the baby 
has already arrived you could open a 
savings account in his or her name, 
with a suitable deposit. 

“The toidy seat or carriage harness 
may lack glamour,” the lady-in-waiting 
'chuckled, “but there won’t be many 
duplicates turn up, if any! Appreci¬ 
ated and used by both mother and 
baby, they will help to lighten the 
load on Dad’s pocketbook!” 



AT ANY DRUGGIST; OR FROM'YOUR MAIL ORDER HOUSE 




assures continuous 
action for hours in 


ffMININEMNE! 


Convenient to Slip in Purse While Travelling 


Women are fully aware how impor¬ 
tant internal feminine cleanliness is 
to married happiness, health and to 
prevent offensive vaginal odors. They 
find Zonitors provide a far more con¬ 
venient, higher type and effective 
method. Yet Zonitors can’t harm the 
most delicate membranes. Positively 
non-poisonous, non-irritating. 


vaginal suppositories. They are not 
the type which quickly melt away 
(yet you never feel their presence). 
When inserted, Zonitors release the 
same powerful type germ-killing, deo¬ 
dorizing properties as famous zonite 
liquid. And they continue to do so for 

0 hours! Only Zonitors can 
make all these claims. 

Zonitors completely elim¬ 
inate odors. They help pre¬ 
vent infection and kill 
every germ they touch. It’s 
not always possible to con¬ 
tact all the germs in the 
tract. But you can trust 
Zonitors to instantly kill 
every reachable germ. In¬ 
expensive! 


NEW! Zonitors Now Packaged Two Ways 

tf Individually foil-wrapped, or 
V In separate glass vials 



Send coupon for new book revealing all about 
these intimate physical facts. 

Zonitors, Dept. CG-4532, 

Ste. Therese, Quebec. 

Name.. 

Address. 

City 


Prov. 
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A visit with home economists brings to mind that the bedspread makes a room 
formal or informal, feminine or tailored, sophisticated or casual in mood even as 
it determines the color scheme for the bedroom 


by LILLIAN VIGRASS 


printed bedspread. The lamp shades can be the 
bright accents of color that point up the entire 
color scheme. 

If you plan to make a new bedspread to fit in 
with your present room choose a shade that matches 
your favorite color in the draperies, rug or picture. 
A combination of two colors taken from a print or 
one color with a repetition of the print in flounce, 
frills or banding can be very effective. 

A gaily patterned bedspread or one of a brilliant 
hue will add life to a dull room. It will lead the 
eye to the center of interest whether it is a lamp, 
night tables or draperies near the bed or the bed 
itself. A simply made bedspread that is neutral in 
color can subdue a too-intense color scheme. The 
center of interest then will be some other part of 
the room, such as the fireplace and mantel, a win¬ 
dow view or a hobby collection on display. A 
spread of the same shade and tone as the walls will 
make the bed seem to shrink in size or disappear 
into the wall and give a more spacious appearance 
to a small room. 

A bedspread serves to protect the blankets from 
dust and, in children’s rooms especially, from shoes 
and sticky fingers. It covers the pillows, sheets and 
blankets and gives a finished appearance to the bed 
and room. 

There are many styles from which to choose— 
whether you make your own or buy one ready 
made. The short length, which looks better on 
children’s beds or bunk beds of any type, should 
be just long enough to cover the mattress at each 
side, foot and head. The floor length spread is the 
more popular for the single or double bed of 20 to 
21 inches in height. It must reach to the floor at the 
foot and both sides, and at the head be long 
enough to cover the mattress. The floor-length one 
is more expensive and may need cleaning more 
often. 

When measuring for a bedspread be sure to 
include sufficient lap-over for the pillow. This will 
take an extra 24 inches added to the length required 
for the spread. If the spread is to be laundered 


allow an extra nine inches for shrinkage and three 
inches in both width and length for hems. If it is 
necessary to piece the bedspread for sufficient width 
be sure that the piecing is the same on each side 
of the bed. A row of cording is often inserted at 
the join for a more finished appearance. 

The candlewifck bedspreads such as were made 
by the home economists at the practice house can 
be made in either the long or short length. They 
are quite tailored in appearance and their beauty 
depends on their color and texture. They are suit¬ 
able for single or double beds and can be styled 
for a baby’s crib. 

T HE bedspread illustrated here is made up of 
parallel rows of deep blue candlewick on a 
cream-colored background. The rows of candlewick 
are about 1 & inches apart and the stitches three- 
quarters of an inch apart. The clipped threads form 
tufts about three-quarters of an inch in length. The 
students have found that this all-over design does 
not muss as readily as those made of a plain 
material. 

An effective all-over design consisting of rainbow 
stripes was done by another of the Home Econom¬ 
ics students. One of the bedspreads in the practice 
house had the Home Economics monogram done in 
candlewick. There was a wide matching border of 
candlewick tufts edging the full-length spread. 

The bedspread on the baby’s bed was perhaps 
the prettiest although the simplest to make. It had 
a white candlewick bunny with pink ears outlined 
on a blue background. Tufts of pink and white 
edged the spread. 

Other ideas will come to you as you plan to 
make your own candlewick spread. A diagonal 
stripe in varying shades of one color gives a pleasing 
effect. A candlewick monogram of your own initials 
would be simple though eye catching. A floral 
design centered on the spread or several sprays of 
flowers extending over the top would be equally 
attractive. Use an embroidered bedspread design 
and stitch only the (Please turn to page 80) 


T HE bedspread may be the beginning 
of the color scheme for the bedroom. 
Draperies may match or contrast with the 
bedspread or they may reflect one of the 
color tones in a printed spread. Let the 
walls repeat the same color in a pastel 
shade and the rug a second color from the 


Handmade candlewick spread and draperies give a fresh, attractive appearance to a college girl’s room. 


For candlewick use a simple running stitch and clip 
the loops between. 


T HE bedspreads in the four bedrooms attracted 
my attention immediately on a visit to the 
Home Economics practice house at the Uni¬ 
versity of Manitoba. They were candlewick spreads 
that had been handmade by the students who live 
there for a period during the third year of their 
course, while they actually practice homemaking. 

These candlewick bedspreads are made in colors 
to set off the color schemes of the rooms. Most of 
them have white backgrounds although a few are 
pastels. They are in tailored floor-length styles and 
many of them have draperies to match. 

They are especially appropriate for college 
. rooms as they do not muss badly even 
when sat upon by careless visitors. They 
wash easily—in fact the ones I saw had 
been done regularly by a commercial 
laundry for several years. They are fresh 
and attractive in appearance yet tailored 
enough to be suitable for any one of the 
girls who lives in the practice house, 
whether she likes fluffy things or more 
casual furnishings. 

Just as draperies give atmosphere to a 
living room or frilly curtains add a cheer¬ 
ful note to a kitchen, bedspreads set the 
mood in a bedroom. A spread with frills 
and flounces or a pastel sheer gives a 
feminine appearance to a young girl’s 
room. Satins and taffetas add sophistica¬ 
tion to a young lady’s room. A textured 
cotton, print or combination print and plain 
gives an informal note to a bedroom and a 
brilliant-hued corduroy or denim makes a 
boy’s room masculine and rugged. A 
tailored spread gives atmosphere to a guest 
room and a colorful spread and drapery 
ensemble that is not too frilly will suit 
both father and mother for their room. 
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“You mean to say there’s cream 
in this powdered milk?” 



"Why yes, Mary. It’s easy to tell 
it isn’t powdered skim milk like 
so many of the others.” 

"Oh, my. I thought all powdered 
milks were the same.” 

"Not on your life! Why, my 
youngsters notice right away if I 
use other powdered milks—say 
they aren’t rich and creamy like 
Klim.” 

"Oh, look, here on the label—it 
says Klim is pasteurized whole 
milk in powder form. That’s 
what makes the difference.” 

"As I said, Mary, Borden’s Klim 
has the cream in it. I wouldn’t 
be without it. So easy to store, 
and it stays fresh for weeks after 
you’ve opened the can.” 

"But is it economical?” 

"Heavens yes! Why, one pound 


makes over three quarts of nour¬ 
ishing fresh milk for drinking or 
cooking. And the 2 Ys and 5 
pound tins are even more eco¬ 
nomical. Klim mixes so easily, too 
—just add it to water and beat.” 

"Well, it certainly sounds wonder¬ 
ful. I’m going to try some right 
away.” 

Trade Marks Reg’d. 


and recipes 

Want a colourful Elsie spoon 
along with complete directions 
on how to use Klim—all for 
free? Just write to Borden’s 
Dept. GG Box 1571, Toronto, 
Ont. 
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Surprise the family with a delicately 
flavored light-as-a-feather angel cake 


T O make a perfect angel food does 
not take magic. Careful measur¬ 
ing, thorough sifting of the in¬ 
gredients and following the recipe 
exactly will guarantee results. 

This is one cake in which it is 
essential to use cake flour. Finely 
granulated sugar is more easily 
blended into the batter. Egg whites 
that are at room temperature give a 
lighter cake. A tube pan for baking 
will give more even baking and allow¬ 
ing the cake to cool in the inverted 
pan will prevent falling. 

The pastel tints and the fresh 
flavors of the recipes given here will 
add a touch of spring to the table 
setting. Serve them plain or topped 
with a fluffy frosting, whipped cream 
or soft ice cream. An angel food cake 
will take the spotlight at a birthday 
celebration, an afternoon tea or as 
dessert for Sunday dinner. 

Angel Food 

1 c. sifted cake % tsp. salt 
flour 1 tsp. vanilla 

IV 2 c. sugar Vi tsp. almond 

1% c. egg whites extract 

IV 2 tsp. cream of Vz c. slivered 
tartar almonds 

Sift together flour and % c. sugar four 
times. Beat egg whites until foamy—have 
egg whites at room temperature. Sprinkle 
cream of tartar and salt over egg whites. 
Continue beating until stiff enough to 
stand in moist and glossy, soft peaks. Add 
the remaining % c. sugar in 4 parts, beat¬ 
ing 25 strokes after each addition. Add 
flavoring and beat 10 strokes. Fold in 
flour-sugar mixture using 15 strokes after 
each of three additions, 25 strokes after 
the last addition. Pour into a 10-inch tube 
pan, ungreased. Tap pan on table top 
several times to eliminate air bubbles. 
Sprinkle top with slivered almonds—if 
desired. Bake at 550° F. for 50 minutes 
or until done. Remove from oven. Invert 
pan on rack and let cake cool, then re¬ 
move from pan. 

Zigzag Angel Food 
Grate 1 oz. unsweetened chocolate. 
Prepare batter for an angel food omitting 
almond flavoring. Pour Vi of the batter 
into a 10-inch tube pan. Sprinkle with Ms 
of grated chocolate. Add another V* of 
batter and sprinkle with % of chocolate. 
Continue in this manner finishing with 
batter on top. Bake as instructed above. 

Chocolate Angel Food 

% c. sifted cake 1 tsp. cream of 
flour tartar 

Vi c. cocoa Vi tsp. salt 

IV 2 c. sugar 1 tsp. vanilla 

IV 2 c. egg whites 

Sift together, 4 times, the cocoa, flour 
and % c. sugar. Beat egg whites until 
foamy then sprinkle over them the 
vanilla, cream of tartar and salt. Continue 
beating until egg whites hold moist and 
glossy, soft peaks. Add remaining sugar 
in four parts beating 25 strokes after each 
addition. Fold in sifted flour mixture in 
4 parts using 15 folding strokes after each 
of three additions and 25 strokes after 
the last addition. Pour into ungreased 
10-inch tube pan. Tap pan on table sev¬ 
eral times to eliminate air pockets. Bake 
at 350° F. for 45 minutes. Remove from 
oven, invert on rack and allow to cool 
before removing from pan. Serve with 
mint frosting. 

Peppermint Angel Food 

1 c. plus 2 T. Vi tsp. salt 
sifted cake flour 1 tsp. vanilla 
IV 2 c. sugar Vs tsp. peppermint 

lVi c. egg whites extract 

1% tsp. cream of 4 drops green 
tartar coloring 

Sift together flour and Vs c. sugar. Beat 
egg whites until foamy. Sprinkle cream 


of tartar and salt over egg whites and 
continue beating until stand in moist 
and glossy soft peaks. Add in 4 parts the 
remaining sugar beating 25 strokes after 
each addition. Add flavoring and coloring 
and beat 10 strokes. Fold in flour in 4 
additions folding in 15 strokes 3 times 
and 25 strokes the last time. Pour into 
10-inch tube pan and tap on table to 
remove air pockets. Bake at 350° F. for 
35 minutes. Cool on rack in inverted 
pan. Ice with chocolate whipped cream 
topping. 

Mint Frosting 

16 marshmallows V 2 c. milk 

(Vi lb.) 4 drops red 

5 drops pepper- coloring 

mint extract V 2 c. heavy cream 

Melt marshmallows in milk in top of 
double boiler. Add coloring and extract. 
Cool. Whip cream and fold in marsh¬ 
mallow mixture. Spread on cake. Sprinkle 
with crushed peppermint candy. 

Chocolate Whipped Cream 

2 T. cocoa Vs tsp. salt 

2 T. sugar 1 c. heavy cream 

Mix together cocoa, sugar and salt. 
Add heavy cream and chill 1 hour. Whip 
until stiff enough for spreading. 

Maple Nut Angel Food 

Use recipe for peppermint angel food 
replacing flavorings with Vs tsp. vanilla 
and Vs tsp. maple flavoring. Omit color¬ 
ing. Sprinkle 1 T. finely chopped walnuts 
into last addition of flour. Bake as in 
above recipe. Ice with maple frosting. 

Maple Frosting 

lVi c. maple syrup 2 egg whites 
Boil maple syrup (or a mixture of 
white sugar and maple syrup) to the firm 
ball stage (242° F.). Beat egg whites 
until stiff. Add syrup to egg whites beat¬ 
ing constantly until of spreading con¬ 
sistency. 

Gold and White Cake 

Make an angel food batter, reserving 
the flavoring. Divide the mixture into two 
parts. Fold into one part V 2 tsp. vanilla. 
Fold into the other 4 egg yolks which 
have been beaten until thick and lemon- 
colored and V 2 tsp. lemon extract. Put 
the mixtures into the tube pan by table¬ 
spoons, alternating the white and yellow. 
Finish as an angel cake. Bake for 60 to 
70 minutes. 

Chocolate Marble Angel Food 

IV 2 c. egg whites IV 2 c. sugar 
IV 2 tsp. cream of 1 tsp. vanilla 
tartar 1 c. cake flour 

Vi tsp. salt 

Sift the flour then measure. Sift V 2 c. 
sugar with flour. Place egg whites in a 
large bowl; add salt; beat with egg beater 
until foamy, sprinkle with cream of tar¬ 
tar. Continue beating until whites will 
just form peaks when the beater is with¬ 
drawn. Beat in remaining cup of sugar 
(sifted) about 2 tablespoons at a time; 
add flavoring. Sift about Vi of flour over 
egg mixture; fold in lightly; continue 
until all flour has been incorporated. 

Divide into 2 portions. Fold into one 
portion 2 T. flour and 2 T. sugar sifted 
together. Fold into other portion 3 T. 
cocoa and 2 T. sugar sifted together. 
Place alternating spoonfuls of white and 
chocolate batter in pan. Bake at 325° F. 
for 65 minutes. Cool in inverted pan. 

Chocolate Frosting 

IV 2 oz. chocolate IV 2 c. icing sugar 

Vi c. cream 1 egg yolk 

1 tsp. melted Vs tsp. salt 

butter V 2 tsp. vanilla 

Place chocolate, cream and butter in 
saucepan. Stir over low heat until choco¬ 
late has melted, cool slightly. Stir in un¬ 
beaten egg yolk, salt and vanilla. Mix 
thoroughly. Stir in icing sugar until frost¬ 
ing is just stiff enough to spread. 
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Gookituj with Plessuie 

Round-the-clock uses for a pressure cooker 
that save time and conserve flavor 


M ORNING, noon and night there 
are uses for a pressure cooker. 
Use it in the morning for 
cereals that require longer cooking. 
After breakfast sterilize the baby’s 
bottles and on canning days use it to 
sterilize the jars, lids and rubber 
rings. It can be used, too, to process 
a small number of jars of canned foods. 

Used uncovered the pressure cooker 
makes a good deep-fat fryer for 
doughnuts, fritters and croquettes. It 
serves as a Dutch oven when not com¬ 
pletely sealed. Fruit cakes, steam pud¬ 
dings, or quick bread take less than 
an hour to steam and dried fruits are 
done in no time at all when cooked 
under pressure. 

Less tender cuts of meat cook to 
perfection in the pressure pan. Brown 
them first for extra flavor and, even 
for soups and stews, add the vege¬ 
tables just long enough before serving 
to cook until tender. Some vegetables 
change flavor when pressure cooked so 
experiment before using the cooker for 
potatoes, carrots and strong-flavored 
vegetables such as turnips. N 

Numerous recipes for cooking 
meats, vegetables, puddings and whole 
meals are given in the recipe book 
that accompanies a new pressure 
cooker. If yours has been lost or 
destroyed write the manufacturer for 
another. They will be pleased to send 
you one. 

For sterilizing bottles or jars add a 
quart of water and cook at 15 pounds 
pressure for 15 minutes. 

To cook regular oatmeal or cracked 
wheat cereal use three cups of water 
to a cup of dry cereal and cook for 25 
minutes at 15 pounds pressure. Whole 
wheat takes two cups of water and 
45 minutes cooking and cornmeal five 
cups water to one cup cereal cooked 
for 15 minutes at 15 pounds pressure. 

Flank Steak Pinwheels 

IV 2 lb. flank steak Vz c. water 
% lb. salt pork 1 c. tomato sauce 

Cut salt pork into a strip about V3-inch 
thick. Put pork in center of flank steak 
and roll steak over salt pork. Fasten roll 
with skewers at about 1 inch intervals 
along seam. Slice roll between pins to 
make pinwheels 1 inch thick. Brown pin- 
wheels on both sides in pressure cooker. 
Add water. Exhaust cooker. Cook 15 
minutes at 15 pounds pressure. Let in¬ 
dicator return to zero. Heat tomato sauce 
in cooker. Serve with hot pinwheels. 


Sweet-Sour Meat Balls 

1 lb. ground beef 1 Vz c. water 

1 onion, minced Vz c. raisins 

1 egg 3 T. honey 

1 tsp. salt 1 lemon, sliced 

Vs tsp. pepper 2 T. fat 

1 T. cornmeal 2 T. flour 

Combine meat, onion, egg, salt, pepper 
and cornmeal. Make into 1-inch balls. 
Brown in fat in pressure cooker. Stir in 
flour being careful not to break meat 
balls. Add water, stirring. Add remaining 
ingredients. Cover, seal cooker and cook 
10 minutes at 15 pounds pressure. 

Brunswick Stew 


4 lbs. stewing fowl 
2 c. water 

1 lb. brisket beef 

2 tsn. salt 


1 pt. lima beans 
1 pt. corn, whole 
kernel 

2 tsp. salt 1 pt. cooked 

1 tsp. paprika tomatoes 

4 slices bacon 3 large potatoes 

1 medium onion 

Disjoint fowl and cook with 2 c. water 
in pressure cooker for 35 minutes at 15 
pounds pressure. While chicken cooks, 
cube brisket, salt and sprinkle with 
paprika and let stand until ready to use. 
Remove chicken from liquid, pour off 
liquid and keep. Cut bacon into VV-inch 
pieces. Fry in pressure pan until crisp; 
add chopped onion and brown. Add beef 
and brown while removing chicken meat 
from bones. (Save fat and bones for 
soup.) Cut chicken into desired size 
pieces; add and brown slightly. Add 
water in which chicken was cooked, add¬ 
ing enough more to almost cover meat. 
Cover, seal and cook for 30 minutes at 
15 pounds pressure. Reduce pressure 
under running water; add vegetables and 
quartered potatoes; seal and cook 10 
minutes at 15 pounds pressure. 

Split Pea Soup 


4 T. chicken or 
ham fat 

Vz c. chopped 
onion 

1 c. chopped cel¬ 
ery with leaves 

2 T. flour 


1 c. split peas 

2 qts. water 
1 tsp. salt 

1 c. light cream 
Paprika 

Bits of leftover 
chicken or ham 


Melt fat in pressure pan; fry onion and 
celery lightly in flour; add water, peas, 
salt and bones of chicken or ham. Cook 
30 minutes at 15 pounds pressure. Re¬ 
duce pressure; remove bones; add cream 
or top milk and bits of leftover meat. 
Cook an additional 5 minutes at 15 
pounds. 

Stewed Prunes 

2 ¥2 c. prunes Vi c. sugar 

3 c. water 

Soak prunes overnight if excessively 
dry. Cook in pressure cooker for 10 
minutes at 15 pounds pressure. Add sugar 
after cooking. 



over 


is yummy 


a new, sump-fuous 
creation by MAGIC 




1 his sumptuous fruity cake is meant to see 
you over a week-end —but don't count on it! Such 
a magical blend of flavors—such a dream of an 
icing—will keep you cutting and cutting! And 
every slice will add a fresh note of praise for your 
baking skill . . . you made it yourself! 

For baking you’re proud to serve, you can depend 
on time-tried Magic Baking Powder. Magic 
protects your investment in time and ingredients 
and ensures success—all for less than lj i per 
average baking. Be sure you have Magic on hand. 




2 cups once-sifted pastry flour Vi cup finely-chopped filberts 

or 1 % cups once-sifted all-purpose 2 tbsps. butter or margarine 
flour 1 cup fine granulated sugar 

2 Vi tsps. Magic Baking Powder 3 eggs, well beaten 

'A tsp. salt 1 tsp. grated orange rind 

Vi cup well-drained finely-cut mix- !A cup sieved well-drained sweetened 
ture of red and green maraschino canned peaches 
or candied cherries 2 tbsps. milk 

2 tbsps. finely-cut preserved or 'A tsp. vanilla 

candied ginger Vi tsp. almond extract 

Grease an 8-inch tube pan and line bottom with greased paper. Preheat 
oven to 325° (rather slow). Sift flour. Magic Baking Powder and salt 
together three 'times; mix in prepared cherries, ginger and filberts. 
Cream butter or margarine; gradually blend in sugar. Add well-beaten 
eggs part at a time, beating well after each addition; mix in orange rind. 
Combine sieved peaches, milk, vanilla and almond extract. Add flour 
mixture to creamed mixture about a quarter at a time, alternating with 
three additions of peach mixture and combining lightly after each 
addition. Turn into prepared pan. Bake in preheated oven 65 to 70 
minutes. Cover cold cake with the following Creamy Peach Icing and 
decorate top with orange sections, drained halved green maraschino 
cherries and whole filberts. 

CREAMY PEACH ICING: Cream 3 tbsps. butter or margarine. Work in 
2 cups sifted icing sugar alternately with about 3 tbsps. sieved well- 
drained sweetened canned peaches—use just enough peach to make an 
icing of spreading consistency; beat in K tsp. almond extract. 


A flank steak supper is ready in a half hour with a pressure cooker • 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


REGULAR PRICE 


FRBSHBRf 

BECAUSE IT'S 

DELIVERED 

QUICKER 


1 his offer on the 60-bag car¬ 
ton is good until June 15th... 
to enable you to enjoy the 
famous Blue Ribbon quality 
in convenient Two Cup tea 
bags. Your own grocer has 
it now! 



LAUGHS Even 


at Teething Time 

Baby's Own Tablets have long been a 
faithful standby — used confidently by 
mothers for over 50 years. Especially 
helpful during teething time because 
they give prompt, dependable, and 
effective relief from feverishness, 
restlessness, tummy upsets, and other 
minor infant troubles resulting from 
irregularity at teething time. No 
“sleepy" stuff — no dulling effect. Help 
keep your baby happy. Get a package 
at your druggist — today. 





LIQUID £ BLUING 

Blends instantly without muss or fuss. Safe 
for baby clothes and newest fabrics, in reg¬ 
ular or automatic washers. No soap, deter* 
gent or bleach adds this extra white hue. 


Mrs. STEWART’S Liquid BLUING 

BOX 428 * WINNIPEG, CANADA 
70th Anniversary—Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing 


Bedspreads 

Continued from page 77 

outline in candlewick of suitable 
shades. Keep the design as simple as 
possible and put several rows of tufts 
around the entire spread. 

Or choose a special design that fits in 
with the bedroom theme. A youngster 
would be pleased with a spread that 
has his name written in candlewick 
so that it fits over his own pillow. His 
name in large letters or the name of 
his cowboy hero written over the cen¬ 
ter of the bed would be fun for him, 
too. 

A spread can be made in one color 
or many, in stripes, overlapping circles, 
diagonal lines, squares or in the form 
of a spot design. It works up quickly 
and, as the candlewick is applied by 
hand, it can be worked on for short 
periods at a time. 

The materials required are: un¬ 
bleached sheeting the size of the 
desired bedspread, 10 to 12 skeins of 
candlewick of the desired colors and 
a large darning or blanket needle. 

Hem the sheeting on all four sides. 
If piecing is necessary this should be 
done first and the seams pressed open. 
If a colored background is preferred, 
dye the material to the desired shade. 
Press the hems and put on the design. 

The stitch used is a simple running 
stitch and the loops of thread between 
stitches are later clipped to form tufts 
that can be brushed up to a soft pile. 
Due to the size and twist of the cotton 
candlewick the tufts will remain in 
place even after numerous washings. 

Hold the threaded needle in the 
right hand and use the thumb of the 
left hand to control the tension of the 
loops of thread. Work away from 
yourself taking small running stitches 
about three-quarters of an inch apart. 
Leave a loop of thread between about 
inches long. Practice will make you 
proficient in keeping the stitches and 
the loops between even in length. , 

When you have used up a length 
of thread pause long enough to clip 
the loops between the stitches and 
brush them up slightly to form tufts. 
When starting a new thread there is 
no need for a knot. Just leave an end 
of thread three-quarters of an inch 
long, then using the left thumb to 
hold and control the loops work in 
the same manner as before. Do not 
try to work right across the spread but 
halfway across turn the spread around 
and work from the opposite side. This 
will help to reduce the bulk of the 
material that you must hold as you 
work. 

Simple tailored bedspreads may also 
be made from other materials that 
have a rough or interesting texture. 
Choose a firm material of good weight 
and trim it with a deep or narrow 
fringe, ball fringe, cording or braid. 

A very simple but attractive spread 
for a boy’s bed can be made of cordu¬ 
roy. Join the three widths so there is 
a seam on each side of the bed then 
edge it with cording, a fringe, or a 
narrow dust ruffle of the same color 
as the spread. The new bright denims 
make sturdy spreads for children’s 
rooms, too. They wash well, are 
brightly colored and they are 
attractive. 

For the adult’s room a tailored 
bengaline or heavy faille in a deep 
shade is suitable. A monogram in the 
center in a contrasting or light shade 
of candlewick is most effective. A 
monogram can also be done on cordu- 



Also makers of 
PEERLESS CREAM SODAS 
CHOCOLATE PUFFS 
and 

| GOLDEN FIG BARS. 
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roy or a heavy cotton. Other materials be gathered or pleated and joined to 
that are often used include quilted the top with a self cording. Some tops 
materials—taffetas and satins for a are separate from the flounce. The 
more luxurious room, cottons or chintz flounce is attached to the box springs 
if you want to wash them—corded cot- or bed frame and the top section of 
ton or rayon, shantung or drapery ■ the spread fits down over the sides 
material of medium weight. of the bed for seven or eight inches 

The more dressy type of bedspread to cover the bedding and mattress, 
is generally made in two parts. The A combination printed and plain 
top is flat and fits exactly over the bedspread to match the draperies, 
bed and pillows. The flounce is the vanity skirt or slipper chair makes a 
decorative part of the spread. It may lovely bedroom ensemble. A gathered 
be smooth and box-like with or with- or pleated flounce that matches printed 
out pleats at each corner and trimmed draperies will show up to advantage a 
with braid, fringe or cording. It may plain-color top. Or make a flounce of 

the plain shade to match 
one of the tones in the 
printed spread. The drap¬ 
eries may then be printed 
or plain as you wish. 

For a summer spread- 
and-curtains ensemble or 
a frilly set for a young 
girl’s room use seersucker 
in a bright yellow, coral or 
sea blue. A pair of colored 
sheets will make a pleas¬ 
ing outfit, too. Choose a 
pair of heavy weight and 
trim both the spread and 
curtains with ruffles or nar¬ 
row pleats of gingham, 
plaid or a darker tone or 
contrasting shade for a 
note of sophistication. 


A quilted taffeta spread is 
the center of interest in 
this room. 



Cutting corners in housework could mean more 
leisure for some things you have wanted to do 

by GLORIA LOGAN 


^RE you one of those homemakers 
who are so busy keeping house 
they never have time to enjoy 
themselves? The new novel everyone 
is reading, an afternoon visiting friends 
or taking in a matinee, are not for 
you, you wail. 

“Some day I’ll get time to do this 
or that thing,” you say, but you’re 
just kidding yourself and the sooner 
you find it out, the better. The only 
way you’re going to get any spare time 
is to make it and you make it by 
cutting corners. 

Once, not too long ago, I never 
had any spare time, either. I’d say 
to myself, when I get this done, I’ll 
have time to write that article the 
editor of Home magazine asked me 
to do three months ago. Or as soon 
as I finish the canning I’ll have time 
to knit Betty’s sweater. But when the 
canning was done, there was always 
something else pressing for my time 
and attention. The things I really 
wanted to do got pushed farther and 
farther into the background. 

Then, one day I sat down and gave 
myself a good talking to! 

Look here. Other women run their 
home and a business, too. Other 
women have time for things beside 
housework. You can too. 

But how? 

I used a week for experimenting. 
During that week I made copious 
notes, both mental and penciled, on 
the various things I had to do and the 
time it took to do them. I began to 
cut corners and figure how a job could 
be done in less time or perhaps elimi¬ 
nated altogether, 


There are dozens of ways you can 
cut corners around the home. Here are 
some of mine. Naturally they all won’t 
fit in with your personal requirements 
and program, but by the time you find 
that out you’ll be cutting corners of 
your own. 

Once a week I mix up enough pie¬ 
crust to do me for the remainder 
of the week. I just treble the usual 
amounts and mix without adding 
water. Stored in a large jar it will 
keep for several weeks and when I 
need a pie in a hurry all I have to 
do is add water to the mix and it’s 
ready. 

I make ice-box cookies and store 
them in the ’frig, baking them when 
I have a fire lit for cooking dinner. 
I make cakes that call for self-icing, 
rather than elaborate cooked icing. 
You probably have a favorite recipe, 
but, as a rule, self-icing is a mixture 
of cinnamon, brown sugar and butter 
spread over the cake before it’s put 
in the oven. 

As I bake I wash my baking dishes, 
thereby saving extra time and work 
because dishes dry and are harder to 
wash, if left. Pans are put to soak 
at once and washed immediately. It’s 
easier on me. 

I keep an old catalog on the sink 
and as the dishes are brought from the 
dinner table, I tear a page from the 
catalog and wipe off excess grease, 
gravy, etc., thus dispensing with the 
unpleasant chore of washing too- 
greasy dishes. 

I never wipe dishes. Pots, pans and 
silverware, yes, but not dishes. When 



Make Tempting, Hearty 

Kidney Bean Rabbit 
for Friday • •. with 
smooth-melting VELVEETA < 


You’ll like Velveeta’s rich 
yet mild Cheddar cheese 
flavor, for main dishes, 
sandwiches, and snacks. 
Velveeta spreads, slices, 
melts perfectly. It’s digest¬ 
ible as milk itself—and 
nutritious, too! Be sure to 
get genuine Velveeta—the 
quality cheese food! 


Vi-lb. package, 
1-lb. or 2-lb. loaf 


2 tblsps. chopped onion 2 tblsps. catsup 

1 green pepper, chopped Vi tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

2 tblsps. butter or Parkay Margarine Salt, pepper, cayenne 

2 cups cooked kidney beans Vi lb. Velveeta, sliced Toast 

Cook the chopped onion and green pepper in the butter or margarine. 
Add the well-drained beans, catsup, seasonings and Velveeta. (Use a 
J^-lb. pkg. of Velveeta or cut this portion from the economical 2-lb. 
loaf.) Place in top of double boiler; cook slowly till Velveeta is melted. 
Serve hot, on crisp toast. 


Velveeta...made by KRAFT 


I ALL THE NEW BOOKS I 

I YOU WANT TO READ 

I We mail any number of current popular books, one ^ 
I at a time, prepay postage both ways. You re-wrap I 
| the finished book in same package and drop it in I 
I mail box with your next choice. Annual dues | 
■ $15.00 include book notes and shopping service. | 
! MAILBAG READING ROOM, CANABOOKS, | 
171 Dundas Street, London, Ontario. m 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


Sweet and Simple 

\ DAINTY 
A' SPICE CAKES 


Y cup shortening; 2 tablespoons granu¬ 
lated. sugar; I egg; % cup ROGERS' 

GOLDEN SYRUP; 2 teaspoons cinna¬ 
mon; 2 teaspoons ginger; 1 teaspoon 
allspice; 2)4, cups pastry flour; 1 cup 
sour milk; 1 teaspoon soda; Blanched 
almonds. 

Cream shortening and sugar. Add egg, beat well. Add ROGERS’ 
GOLDEN SYRUP and spices. Sift flour; lastly add sour milk to 
which soda has been added. Grease small cup-cake tins; place 
half blanched almond in bottom of each and fill about K full with 
cake mixture. Bake in moderate 350°F oven 20-25 minutes. 

For Free Recipe Book, Write — 

The B.C. Sugar Refining Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 969, Vancouver, B.C. 


OUVfB 8 

’“.Vo IN c. 
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they are washed I simply pile them 
in the dish drainer and pour hot water 
over them and let them dry. During 
the time that I would ordinarily be 
wiping dishes I clean off the stove 
and tidy the kitchen. 

I keep a needle and thread near 
the ironing board and sew on buttons 
and mend rips as I iron. My ironing 
board is constructed so I can iron sit¬ 
ting down. It’s an energy saver! I save 
a good bit of time mending as I iron 
because in most homes the mending 
has a tendency to pile up. Before you 
know it, on your first free afternoon 
you find you have a big stack of socks 
to darn and buttons to sew on. I save 
most of the tedious mending until my 


favorite radio program comes on the 
air, then I relax, listen and get in a 
bit of mending at the same time. 

I never iron sheets, pillow slips, 
towels and the like. When buying 
clothes, particularly house dresses, I 
buy the kind of materials that do not 
need elaborate pressing or ironing. 
Jerseys, seersucker and nylon are such 
materials. 

When I buy curtains, I bear in mind 
that I will have to launder them and 
I steer clear of the ruffled, frilly kind 
that look so beautiful but take so 
long to do up. 

I keep a paper and pencil by the 
telephone and write down grocery 


needs as I think of them. Then 
when I am ready to go shopping I 
don’t have to rack my brain to re¬ 
member what I want at the store while 
you-know-who honks impatiently in 
the driveway. It pays off because I 
always have an accurate list ready and 
the chance of forgetting some impor¬ 
tant item of groceries is eliminated. 

In keeping with my save-time cam¬ 
paign, I enlisted the aid of the other 
members of the family. “Put it back,” 
is printed on a sign on the wall of 
our kitchen; a not too gentle reminder 
that a certain thing belongs in a certain 
place, but it keeps me from continually 
picking up after others and it’s good 
discipline for them, too. 


Take a few minutes out each even¬ 
ing, after the youngsters are in bed, 
to plan what you want to do the next 
day. Things will run along more 
smoothly if you have some kind of 
working schedule. 

If you are a fastiduous homemaker 
who worries if the piano isn’t dusted 
every morning and who irons the 
sheets as carefully as you do your hus¬ 
band’s Sunday shirt, this article is not 
for you. But for the woman who won’t 
suffer a guilt complex' because the 
dishes are drained, rather than wiped 
dry, and who would like to create 
leisure hours for her own activities, 
I say: go'ahead, cut all the corners 
you can and good luck to you! 




Only the Cycla-matic Frigidaire 



puts aU the food at your finger tips 


EVERY shelf in this great new food freezer-refrigerator 
rolls out all the way on satin-smooth nylon rollers. 
No fumbling with backshelf foods. Roomy Pull-out 
Hydrators, too—sliding utility shelf—even storage space 
on the door! And a new kind of safety, too—with wonder¬ 
ful Levelcold. It won’t see-saw up and down, even in 
hottest weather! , 


A true Food Freezer 
where foods never thaw! 

Completely separate — completely insulated — 
where frozen foods can’t thaw. The amazing 
Cycla-matic system, powered by the Meter- 
Miser, keeps all frozen foods in tip-top shape 
for months. And, no defrosting heating devices 
to melt ice cream, thaw out or “mush” frozen 
foods! 


A new kind of refrigerator 
With AUTOMATIC DEFROSTING! 

Cycla-matic Defrosting automatically gets rid 
of both manual defrosting and dripping walls. 
The exclusive Refrig-o-plate attracts excessive 
moisture. Then, as the filmiest veil of frost 
appears, Cycla-matic Defrosting gets rid of it — 
just like that. No clocks, counters or heaters. 
Positive Cold Control, too. For cold is always 
rigidly regulated—in the Cold-Wall chilling 
coils, in the separate food freezer, and in the 
Refrig-o-plate itself. 

It takes just seven minutes to hear the whole 
wonderful story. See your nearest Frigidaire 
Dealer for full information on the Cycla-matic 
and other fine new Frigidaire refrigerators, or 
write Frigidaire Products of Canada Limited, 
Scarborough (Toronto 13), Ontario. 


K..I.J 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications 
or discontinue models , without notice 


Frigidaire families live better 


Food Freezer-Refrigerator Combined 


because Frigidaire appliances are better 
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Useful, amusing and attractive items for the needlewoman 
by FLORENCE WEBB 


Pattern No. C-286 

Number 5 perle cotton is used to 
make these dress gloves to wear with 
your spring suits and summer frocks. 
Only one simple stitch is used and the 
pattern is easy to follow. Pattern in¬ 
cludes sizes 6 to 7/L Pattern is No. 
C-286. Price 25 cents. 


Address orders and send payment 
to The Country Guide Needlework 
Department, Winnipeg, Man. 


Ccicnaiicn /?< 


Design No. 874 - 

Here is a cute idea A. 

Then they will up K ^ N 

for the kiddies and 

amuse them no end. ^ 

The King is very ” ' 

solemn. The Queen is -—- 

much gayer. Stamped King and Queen with directions are Design No. 874, 
Price 90 cents. 



The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce 


tflislt 


am'toc 


Iz” lUat £et 


127.2 



Design No. C-330 

We hardly know where to begin to 
tell you the many uses to which this 
unusual set can be put. You can make 
sets of four pieces for place setting— 
one for the dinner plate, one for the 
bread and butter plate, a still smaller 
one for the water goblet and tiny ones 
for smaller glasses, ash trays or nut 
dishes. Or, if you prefer, you can 
make sets of three for dressing tables. 
Single ones are pretty under vases and 
lamps. There just isn’t any end to the 
places you will find to use these 


doilies. The pattern includes direction 
for making the mats in four sizes—9/2 
inches, 8 inches, 6 inches and 412 
inches. Lace is worked with No. 30 
crochet cotton. For each set of four 
doilies (one of each size) ask for 
Design No. C-330 which includes the 
lace pattern and white Irish linen 
with cutting lines for the linen centers 
stamped. Price for four doilies and 
pattern is 60 cents. You may order as 
many sets as you prefer. Each set is 
One Place Setting. You would also 
need one for the center of the table. 




* 



l fou $Ave Move y Shopping ev mail { 


Complete 
Kit i « r [ 


21st ANNUAL SESSION 
University of Alberta 

n a school of 

FINE ARTS 

June 22 - Sept. 12, 1953 

Art, Music (Piano, Choral, Sinflino, Strings), 
Drama, Ballet, Short Story, Playwriting, Radio 
Writing and Technique, Oral French, Weaving and 
Design, Leathercraft, Ceramics, Interior Decora¬ 
tion, and Photography. 

Apply: DIRECTOR, BANFF SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS, BANFF, ALBERTA. 


Generally Speaking..._ 

no matter how big or how 
wealthy an advertiser, he can¬ 
not afford to advertise a poor 
quality product. The adver¬ 
tiser's name or his brand on a 
product is your assurance that 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 


Nowl Cut your hair at homo 
and save money. It’s easy! 
illustrated instruction booklet 
shows you how to do expert 
hair cutting at home. 
EXTRA! With each “FAM- 
ILY*» Clipper we include a 
hard rubber comb and gen¬ 
uine surgical STEEL BAR¬ 
BER scissors. • Uncondi¬ 
tionally guaranteed • 110 

Volts. 25 or 60 cycle • Pay 
only $1 00 weekly • CSA 
approved • Send no money 


FAMI’.Y HOME PRODUCTS, 

1072 St. Lawrence Blvd., Montreal. 

Please send me complete •*FAMILY ,, hair clipper kit. 
I prefer plan checked below. My cycle is . 

I | Plan I—I pay Postman only $3.50 and postage, 

balance $1.00 Weekly, fpr 12 weeks. 

II Plan 2—I Pay Postman full price of $15.50 and 
save postage. 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 

COUNTY ...;. PROV. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


Constipated? 


m 


The 


EX 


LAX 


Way 


EASYtoTake 
EASY-Acting 
EASY on the 
System 


Good for Children and Adults 

EX-LAX 

The Chocolated Laxative 
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MRS. MART KENNEY 

Norma Locke, of singing fame, wife 
of Canada's well-known band leader 



MRS. CLYDE SCOTT 

Mother of Canada’s most famous 
skating star, Barbara Ann Scott 


WELL-KNOWN HOUSEWIVES 








COMPARE 






w * < BBK5 jMW 

apfc 




, Flei SCHMANN< 


B/uefi 


outlet 


’ Guaranteed by ” 
t Good Housekeeping , 

i» Dirictivi o* 




with ANY spread at ANY price! 

Well-known women right across Canada .. . housewives who 
can afford the best . . . prefer Blue Bonnet to any spread at 
any price! Compare Blue Bonnet’s delicious, fresh flavor for 
yourself. Compare its rich, year-round nutrition. Compare 
the big savings you make every time you serve a meal. You’ll 
know that here is the best spread for your family and help 
regardless of price> 


Compare Blue Bonnet 
on Bread and Toast 

Passes the true test of a really fine 
spread — tastes just as good when 
melting hot as when fresh from the 
refrigerator. 




\ 









Compare Blue Bonnet 
on vegetables 

No better way to season baked pota¬ 
toes and other hot vegetables. And 
you can afford to be generous with 
delicious Blue Bonnet. 


Compare Blue Bonnet 
for Baking and Cooking 

You’ll find your favorite recipes for 
cakes, pies and cookies turn out even 
better than ever with Blue Bonnet. 
It’s the one spread with many uses. 



Ask For Blue Bonnet Margarine 


Product of the makers of bb 

FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST and MAGIC BAKING POWDER 


(yhacloivs ol GoMitHj Scents 

Guarding good looks and a youthful appearance by beauty routine 


hr LORETTA MILLER 


^RE coming events beginning to 
cast their shadows? Are fine, 
very fine, lines appearing from 
time to time at the outer corners of 
your eyes and at the corners of your 
mouth? These lines may first appear 
when one is extremely tired, and may 
not show themselves again until the 
next time you feel exhausted. 

Small lines, often referred to as 
crow’s feet, may be a natural part of 
your facial expression. But if these 
fines show themselves only when you 
are fatigued, you can actually ward off 
their permanent stay by using pre¬ 
ventive help at once. If these lines 
have already established themselves, 
you may not be able to erase them, 
but you can help prevent them from 
getting deeper too quickly. 

Whether one’s skin is dry or oily, 
the regular use of a complexion brush, 
followed by a fight steaming and the 
application of a very rich lanolin oil 
or cream is an effective treatment. 

If the skin is quite dry and the use 
of soap and water proves too harsh, 
perhaps you had better not use a com¬ 
plexion brush with soap and water. 
For this type of tender skin, cleanse 
in the usual way, then ever so lightly 
steam it with a washcloth that has 
been wrung out in hot water. Place 
this over your face, especially around 
the eyes, and lightly press your fingers 
over it, molding it to your facial con¬ 
tour. Repeat three or four times. Dry 
the skin quickly and smooth on a 
liberal application of the rich lanolin 
preparation. Using the cushions of 
your fingers smooth over the skin from 
the temples under the eyes toward the 
nose. Then move the fingertips up 
just below the brows and out to the 
temples again. Circle each eye in this 
manner from 25 to 50 times, depend¬ 
ing upon your patience and time. 

Eye fines may be caused by dry 
skin, facial expression or a habit of 
squinting the eyes. If the latter is true 
in your case, it might be advisable 
to have your eyes examined as the 
squinting may be the result of eye 
strain. Keep in mind that if the fines 
have been established a long time, the 
best that can be hoped is that they 
may get a temporary set-back. If the 
fines appear only occasionally, there 
is a possibility that their permanent 
encroachment may be warded off for 
some time. In either case the applica¬ 
tion of lanolin-rich preparation should 
be used every night and as often as 
possible during the day. 

Lines that extend from the corners 
of the mouth downward over the chin, 
and from the sides of the nose to the 
mouth, may be the result of facial 
expression. A corrected expression is 
of first importance in keeping the 
facial skin smooth and youthful. Try 
to keep the corners of your lips turned 
upward in a semi-smile. Go to the 
mirror right now without once chang¬ 
ing your expression. If you are looking 
rather glum, keep your lips together 
and smile just a little. Notice how the 
corners of the mouth turn upward, the 
jaw pushes out just a little and the 
slight fines appear even less notice¬ 
able. Use a hand-mirror and see how 
much more youthful the jaw fine and 


under chin areas appear. Watch these 
areas when you are tired or ill- 
tempered. Developing a cheerful facial 
expression will not only make you 
look lovelier, but will make those 
around you happier. 

HETHER the skin is dry, normal 
or oily, a fight scrubbing with 
a complexion brush, soap and water 
will do wonders. If the bristles of the 
brush are too stiff and harsh on the 
skin, moisten and soften them a little 
in hot water before lathering. Then 
using a very fight touch, scrub over 
the fines with a small rotary move¬ 
ment. Go over the fined area several 
times, being careful not to cause irri¬ 
tation. If your skin is tender, use an 
extremely fight touch at first, gradu¬ 
ally increasing both the pressure and 
the scrubbing period as- you get into 
the second or third week. 

If your skin is hardy, scrub until it 
appears pink and circulation has been 
stimulated. Then rinse off all soap, 
steam with three or four facial cloths 
that have been wrung out in hot water 
and pat the skin dry. Next, apply the 
lanolin-rich preparation. Smooth the 
cushions of the fingers lightly and in 
an outward direction over the fines, 
allowing any remaining cream to stay 
on until morning. Repeat the gentle 
scrubbing and application of cream or 
oil every evening before going to bed. 

It’s ever so much easier to prevent 
overweight than it is to correct it. 
Once the figure has been permitted to 
get out of hand, it may require months 
of rigorous dieting and exercising to 
return it to its former youthful fines. 
However, there are several methods 
by whidh one can nip overweight in 
the bud. The simplest, of course, is to 
cut down on the amount of food taken 
at each meal. The diet itself may be 
fine, but it is simply a question of 
overeating. Another plan is to do 
away with one meal, preferably at 
noon, providing you have your main 
meal of the day in the evening. If 
this is done, it might be advisable to 
eat a little more than usual for break¬ 
fast. If noon finds you with a serious 
appetite, have half a grapefruit and 
some cottage cheese, a fruit or vege¬ 
table salad, minus oil dressing, with a 
dash of lemon juice, or perhaps a 
poached egg on a slice of dry toast 
along with a cup of coffee or tea with¬ 
out sugar or cream. 

Shedding the first few pounds is 
quite simple compared to the major 
task of actually reducing a number of 
pounds. There is little chance that the 
figure will be greatly altered with the 
first three or four pounds. Unless one 
has a hearty appetite, smaller meals 
will not be very difficult, at least until 
the desired weight is reached. Since 
there is no question but that over¬ 
eating adds weight, it is very im¬ 
portant to watch your eating habits. 
If a dinner party is all that is needed 
to make you eat a heavy meal, by all 
means go on a strict diet the next day. 
If a piece of rich pie or cake tempts 
you, take only half the amount you 
really want. Then have no pie or cake 
the next day. Be on your guard and 
check these two invaders, facial fines 
and overweight. 
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4153 


No. 4153—A simple-to-malce dress for the junior 
miss with a skirt that flares to 148 inches. The 
sleeves may be short and cuffed, if you like, and 
add a cummerbund to match or contrast. Sizes 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 18 years. Size 14 requires 
4% yards 35-inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 


4203 


4145 


No. 4203—Soft graceful lines rrrke this 
slim dress extra wearable. The skirt has a 
straight line, the sleeves are in one with 
the bodice and the bolero-like front may 
be worn buttoned for street wear or open 
to show the square neckline. Short sleeves 
included. The white collar and cuffs are 
detachable. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 
years; 40 and 42-inch bust. Size 18 re¬ 
quires 3% yards 39-inch material. Price 
50 cents. 


No. 4224—A two-piece suit or dress with a de¬ 
tachable dickey. The sleeves may be full length or 
three-quarter and cuffed. Edge the jacket with silk 
braid and add a self belt or wear it unbelted with 
imitation breast pockets. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 
20 years. Size 16 requires 3% yards 39-inch or 2% 
yards 54-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4201—A simply tailored dress that is figure 
flattering. It may be made sleeveless for summer 
with a detachable sash. The skirt has a front pleat. 
The bodice has a stitched cardigan neckline and is 
gathered over the bust. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 
years. Size 14 requires 3 yards 39-inch material. 
Price 35 cents. 


No. 4145—A slim skirt with front pleat 
and a cross-over bodice dart add soft flat¬ 
tery to this spring print. Set-in sleeves 
may be short, if preferred. There are 
pockets set into the side seams of the 
skirt. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 
40 and 42-inch bust. Size 18 requires 3 ¥2 
yards 39-inch material. Price 50 cents. 


No. 8378—A suit in the match-box style. Jacket 
is in two lengths. The longer-length jacket shown 
has two pockets on the right side. The full-length 
sleeves have shaped cuffs. The shorter jacket comes 
just below the waist, has one pocket, three-quarter 
sleeves and velvet-trimmed collar and cuffs. Make 
the second version in two tones or in a combination 
of colors. Skirt has two tiny tucks at the waist and 
a low pleat at each side. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 
20 years. Size 16 requires 3 yards 54-inch material. 
Price 50 cents. 


No. 4223—A slightly flared coat to make 
in full length or as a shortie coat. Line the 
entire coat in a second color for a new re¬ 
versible appearance. The pockets are set 
in and stitched. The cuffs turn back to 
show the lining. The collar is slightly 
pointed at the back and the sleeves are set 
well into the shoulder. Skirt width 77 
inches. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 
40 and 42-inch bust. Size 18 requires for 
full-length coat and for lining each 314 
yards 54-inch material; shortie coat with 
self facing 2% yards 54-inch. Price 35 
cents. 


State size and number of each pattern ordered. 
Write name and address clearly. 

Note price to be included with order. 

Patterns may be ordered from The Country 
Guide Patterns, Winnipeg, or direct from your local 
dealer. 
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The Nerve Test 

Continued from page 8 

teeth. His onrush was turned aside as 
Wee Bandy swung his double-bladed 
weapon, exactly as he had swung the 
bucket, and landed a sharp smack 
with the flat of the boards on the ani¬ 
mal’s cheek. The bucket had been 
noisy enough, but the double beat of 
the light boards sounded as though, 
not only was his jaw-bone shattered to 
smithereens, but that every tooth in 
his head was rattled out of its socket. 

Retreating to the corner in amaze¬ 
ment, he allowed Wee Bandy to 
advance half-way into the loose-box, 
when he decided to repeat his old 
tactics. Other attendants had always 
retreated, but this one stood firm and 
landed a miniature earthquake right 
between his ears. A second, a third 
followed, and a fourth crashed along 
his shoulder as he turned away. 

“Mister Waterson,” called Wee 
Bandy, “ask Preserve-us to bring 
another feed of oats. Close over the 
half-door till I see can I get him to 
move around.” 

Alone in the loose-box, Wee Bandy 
approached the horse’s head. There 
was no mad onrush this time. Instead, 
the horse backed away coweringly. In 
a moment Wee Bandy had him mov¬ 
ing any way he wished around the 
box. 

“I have you now, me bucko,” said 
Wee Bandy, quietly, “one or other of 
us had to be the boss, and I need a 


job more than I can tell you. We’ll get 
on rightly now if you conduct your¬ 
self, but I can’t afford to let you best 
me.” Then, aloud, he called to 
Weasels: “Did the oats come yet, 
Mr. Waterson?” 

HEN the oats arrived, Wee 
Bandy walked calmly to the 
horse; caught his head-collar with the 
long wire hook and led him toward 
the door. Here he exchanged the wire 
lead for a length of rope, and then 
held up the bucket of oats to the ani¬ 
mal’s head. The horse refused to eat. 
Wee Bandy left down the bucket and 
stroked the restive head caressingly. 
He talked coaxingly all the while, but 
it was only after several refusals that 
the horse condescended to snatch a 
hasty mouthful. 

He was eating more or less con¬ 
tentedly from the bucket which Wee 
Bandy held up to him when the Boss 
arrived on the scene. 

“Is that the horse that used to be 
fed, by his last owner, through a trap¬ 
door in the loft?” asked Mr. Gerry 
Regan, with uplifted brows. “Do you 
know, Waterson, trap-doors are nasty 
things. Never liked them since I fell 
through one, when I was a lad, down 
on top of a bull. Lucky he was a per¬ 
fect lamb of a bull,” said he, as he 
strolled up the yard. 

Weasels Waterson’s face reddened 
ominously. He felt his prestige had 
been lowered considerably. “Nice 
piece of trick showmanship,” he told 
Wee Bandy, in a scornful whisper, 


“but I’m not forgetting to order the 
coffin for this evening. Wait till you 
see hounds.” 

T HE Boss returned in a few 
moments, and said: “Wee Bandy, 
you ride my Grey Friar to the Meet. 
Preserve-us is riding the Galway Roan. 
Bunty is riding the Mullingar Mare, 
and since she’s the quietest traveller, 
he had better take this chestnut along¬ 
side. I’m going over with Doctor 
Brannagan in his car; the Meet is at 
Crossdrum Cross at eleven o’clock. 
Bring the horses round behind the 
wood and I’ll meet you there. It will 
give Wee Bandy a chance to ride a 
few of the chestnut’s buck jumps and 
no one will see him when he falls off.” 

Crossdrum Cross was set in the 
heart of a grand piece of country. A 
deep woodland occupied one of its 
quarters. The other three were fenced 
by moss bedecked stone walls. They 
were not the frowning eight-feet-high 
monstrosities that begrudge the casual 
passerby a view of nature’s loveliness. 
No, they were just low enough to make 
a nice fence for a horse; they were a 
little too ambitious for thieving cattle, 
and they afforded a friendly grand¬ 
stand for foot followers anxious to see 
hounds running. All the monarchs of 
the wood were knee-deep in a sea of 
vivid green laurels. The laurels were 
ankle-deep in a welter of briars. The 
briars had their toes sunken in a deep 
carpet of fallen leaves. This towsled 
riot of nature’s colorings made a per¬ 
fect background for the gay scarlet of 


the huntsmen’s coats, the glossy sheen 
of well-groomed horses and the cheer¬ 
ful dapples of the hounds. 

On a sward of grass between the 
road and the woodside wall, hounds 
were gathered around their huntsman. 
They were flanked on either side by 
their Whipper’s-in. Comber, the most 
trustworthy veteran in the pack, sat 
quietly on his haunches, while two 
younger hounds licked his chops in 
friendship. Furious, a surly hound 
growled ominously when Thunderer, 
an equally truculent kennel mate ap¬ 
proached. That some long-standing 
feud existed between these two was 
obvious from the bristling hackles on 
their backs. 

“Thunderer! Have a care!” Came 
from the Huntsman, accompanied by 
a light flick of his thong, and the 
seeker of trouble swaggered away 
with the arrogant resentment of a 
frustrated bully. An eight-year-old 
golden-haired youngster from a nearby 
farmhouse had her arms around the 
neck of Gallenule. Gallenule recipro¬ 
cated her attention by trying to lick 
her face, and several of the younger 
hounds helped him with the work. 
Mischief, Melody, and Harmony frol¬ 
icked and tumbled on the grass. 
Dairymaid hopped on to the wall top, 
but returned at a command from a 
Whipper-in, and took her place again 
in the clustered pack. 

Wee Bandy, Preserve-us and Bunty 
worked their way through the throng 
of horses, mounted the grass margin 
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Cleans with Twice the 
Speed—Twice the Ease! 
Polishes As It Cleans! 

Bring on your toughest cleaning 
job—especially one your pres¬ 
ent cleanser can’t do. Away go 
stubborn stains, burned-on 
grease, ground-in dirt—quickly, 
safely! 

Cuts Grease Faster—Even 
in Hardest Water! Rinses 
Completely Away! 

You’ve seen how wispy foam 
falls down on the job. But rich 
New Old Dutch suds tackle 
dirt, grease, grime in hard or 
soft water—soak them up and 
float them down the drain! 

Gentle to Your Hands! 

“Fresh-Clean ” 

Fragrance, Too! 

Use wonderfully improved, 
snowy-white New Old Dutch— 
the one and only cleanser made 
with Activated Seismotite! Save 
time, steps, money—buy 2 cans. 
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your kitchen and bath. 
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For the 
of every 


by the side of the road opposite to 
that on which hounds were clustered, 
and soon vanished round a bend at the 
end of the wpod. 


OCTOR BRANNAGAN’S car was 
parked at a field gate. Its 


owner 

and Gerry Regan awaited the arrival 
of the horses. The Doctors horse was 
already there. They all went into the 
field and in the privacy of the shelter¬ 
ing wood, Mr. Regan attached, with 
its spring clip, a white webbed lead- 
rein to the bridle of the chestnut. The 
horse’s girths were adjusted, the stir¬ 
rups altered, and he was led away 
from his stable companions. 

“I’m keeping this lead-rein on, Wee 
Bandy, so that if you fall, he won’t 
gallop away riderless to the cross¬ 
roads, and let the whole world know 
he’s a rascal,” said Mr. Regan. 

Wee Bandy felt that as a beginning 
it wasn’t very encouraging. 

“As you haven’t ridden for such a 
long time,” Mr. Regan continued, 
“you have my full permission to grasp 
the saddle fore and aft with both 
hands. You can take a mouthful of his 
mane; anything you like, I don’t care, 
but don’t let him best you!” 

Wee Bandy had scarcely alighted 
nimbly in the saddle when the battle 
began. Few horses really know how to 
buck, but the chestnut had acquired 
the art. 

The straightforward, up and down 
buck of sheer lightheartedness, like the 
movement of a boat on a choppy sea, 
may be extremely disconcerting, but 
it does not necessarily result in the 
partnership being dissolved instantly. 
The rascal, however, who arches his 
back, tucks his tail, pokes his nose 
between his forelegs as though en¬ 
deavoring to bite the tip of that tail, 
is no longer in the class of the light¬ 
hearted, devil-may-care amateurs. 
When his body is in that hoop-backed 
position and he shoots perpendicularly 
six feet off the ground, he is indeed 
worthy of semi-professional status. But 
when he is clear of the ground, and 
has acquired the ability to perform 
that peculiar combination of wriggle 
and half-turn in mid-air, he is a fully 
qualified professional. 

Wee Bandy’s face was snow-white 
as he survived the third forward up- 
and-down plunge of the chestnut. All 
the weather-beaten, sun-tanned hardi¬ 
ness seemed to have ebbed completely 
from his features. He held his reins 
short, fighting desperately to prevent 
the chestnut getting his head down. 
Mr. Regan still held the lead-rein, 
using its influence only when the 
horse was in front of him, never when 
the horse got behind him; otherwise 
he would have been pulling against 
Wee Bandy. Then of course, as so 
often happens in spite of the best 
planned precautions, the horse spun 
round twice, wrapped the lead-rein 
around himself and compelled its 
holder to release it. Now, he felt satis¬ 
fied. The battle was now between him¬ 
self and his rider, and there were no 
rules. He hurtled away as if to gallop, 
stopped jarringly and shot into the air. 
Wee Bandy swayed perilously at the 
sudden change of tactics and, in that 
brief split-second allowed his reins 
to slacken. Down went the horse’s 
head on the instant. Out flashed Wee 
Bandy’s riding whip. The color rushed 
back to his plucky face. 

“I want a job,” he hissed, “and 
you want to fight, so here goes!” His 
whalebone whined along the horse’s 
ribs as the animal was in mid-air. The 
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suddenness of it took the horse’s mind 
off his aerial wriggle. It knocked the 
venom out of that vicious half-turn. 
Wee Bandy realized if the horse got 
full freedom for its performance, he’d 
probably be pitched off like an empty 
sack. He’d even swallow his pride 
and grasp the saddle if he found that 
coming, for his job depended on the 
outcome. 

But he didn’t need to grasp the 
saddle just yet. Days and nights of 
bareback riding to and from the Fairs, 
with seven or eight horses tugging his 
arms almost out of their sockets, had 
left him muscles like tempered steel. 
His bandy legs were lapped to the 
saddle like a vice. If he could only get 
the horse’s head up, he’d lock the 
reins across his mane and whip him 
into a gallop. It was his only hope, for 
if he allowed him to stand and choose 
his own positions he was defeated. He 
tugged desperately at the reins and 
swore he never met such a headstrong 
brute in his life. His mouth must be 
made of iron. Then he discovered the 
horse was standing on the trailing 
lead rope that had been held—oh, it 
seemed months ago—by his Boss! 

It held the horse’s head two feet 
from the ground, and tug how he 
would he couldn’t release himself from 
the weight of his own foreleg. This 
was a problem he had not encountered 
with his previous riders. This present 
rider was a tenacious devil. Now he 
had his head held as firmly as if it 
were tied to a manger. Fear entered 
his head. The rider was his master 
. . . then his foreleg moved and he 
was free. 

In the relief that surged over him 
the horse threw his head in tho air 
with delight, and Wee Bandy snapped 
at the golden opportunity. He short¬ 
ened his reins in a flash, crossed them 
in the fist of his left hand, rammed 
the clenched knuckles of that fist hard 
against the mane of an arched nefck, 
and then put the heart crosswise in the 
horse with a few strokes of his whip. 

Fear had already entered the horse’s 
head. Admittedly, it was only for a 
flash during the brief space while he 
trod on his own lead-rope. But fear 
has a habit of growing once it be¬ 
comes implanted, and Wee Bandy was 
determined to hasten its growth. 

W EE BANDY was far too busy 
forcing his horse forward to 
notice a brown shadow slip away from 
the wood. His audience were far too 
occupied, by a mixture of prayers for 
his safety and admiration for his 
pluck, to notice the shadow either. As 
if from nowhere, a Whipper-in ap¬ 
peared round a corner of a hedge and 
startled the countryside with a rousing 
Tally-Ho! 

From the heart of the wood came 
the merry twang of the Huntsman’s 
horn. Far away, at the upper end of 
the covert hound-dapples flashed on 
the grassland. They ran along the 
brow of the ditch for a short distance 
and turned once more into the wood. 
Except for an occasional whimper, 
they were running almost silent. 

Mr. Regan and Dr. Brannagan for¬ 
got Wee Bandy for the moment and 
hurried back to where Preserve-us and 
Bunty held the horses. They had 
scarcely reached them, when hounds 
came pouring out of a cover in a riot 
of flashing dapples and went scream¬ 
ing away in full cry. They were 
flanked by their Huntsman and a 
Whipper-in, both of whom were rather 
at a loss to know how some rider on 


a chestnut horse had got such a good 
start with hounds. 

For Wee Bandy was swooping to¬ 
ward them like a tornado. He had 
slacked the chestnut’s reins, and was 
pushing him on like a jockey riding 
a close finish. The Huntsman and 
Whipper-in were too occupied with 
their work to notice the lead-rein that 
floated behind the racing chestnut. 
Neither did they see the diminutive 
rider make several precarious attempts 
to release the spring-clip that held it 
to h,is bridle. He didn’t want to gather 
it up, his hands were full enough 
already. He wanted to release it com¬ 
pletely and Preserve-us or Bunty could 
collect it where it would fall. 

Out of the corner of his eye he saw 
a cavalcade of horses coming through 
a gateway at the upper end of the 
wood. The Boss, Doctor Brannagan, 
Preserve-us and Bunty must be some¬ 
where directly behind him, for he 
couldn’t see them. 

The Huntsman flicked over a 
bushed-up gap. The Whipper-in fol¬ 
lowed, and Wee Bandy sent the chest¬ 
nut at it as if he were riding a steeple¬ 
chase. 



“What do you mean, she won’t let you? 
Assert yourself—are you a man or a 
mouse?” 


When he landed, he again fought 
desperately to release the troublesome 
lead-rein, but a wall in front called 
for immediate attention. 

Doctor Brannagan jumped it a few 
seconds behind him. 

At a towering double bank, the 
Huntsman swung left. The young 
Whipper-in swung right. Wee Bandy 
followed the older craftsman. A thick 
hedge scowled at them from the top 
of the bank, but the Huntsman chose 
a spot where daylight showed through. 
His horse sprang out across the yawn¬ 
ing drain, hooked on the bank top, 
changed his feet, charged courage¬ 
ously through the hedge, cleared the 
ditch on the other side and dis¬ 
appeared. 

Wee Bandy’s chestnut was being 
ridden as he had never been ridden 
before. He found himself being pushed 
along at a terrific pace, yet as he ap¬ 
proached this big bank, he found him¬ 
self being pulled together, his muscles 
seemed rippling with pepped-up en¬ 
ergy and his whole movements were 
being co-ordinated into perfect col¬ 
lection. 

Under normal circumstances he 
would have funked that yawning 
drain, to say nothing of the towering 
bank. But recent events had changed 
his outlook regarding equine behavior. 
He was amazed at himself when he 
actually found he was on top of the 
bank. His nose was rammed into the 
hedge before he had time to change 
his mind. A pair of sturdy boot heels 
gave him “the office,” a voice that 
compelled obedience said: “Hup!” and 
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ly tempered to assure lift 
extra toughness. 4. De- ■ 
tailed finishing process PR 
for a smooth surface 
that scours and polishes easily. 
■“V Save time, money 

and labor! Be as- 
tSBW" j sured of fewer field 
jmtr breakdowns, insist 
Cyr °n Planet Jr. 

^ tillage tool 

for your cultivator r 
this spring. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE_ 


IMITED 


IMPANY 


DURABILT WORK 



CONGDON, MARSH LIMITED 
WINNIPEG - EDMONTON 


IS IT POSSIBLE 
TO GROW HAIR ? 

THALIA HAIR RESTORER will grow a 
new healthy head of hair for you even 
if you have been bald for years. If not 
your money will be refunded in FULL. 
Commence your treatments now—avail¬ 
able at all drug stores—or write: 

THALIA HERBAL PRODUCTS LTD. 
4353 West 10th Ave. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


he shot over the second ditch like a 
Grand National winner. He landed as 
lightly as a bird, took one stride on¬ 
ward, then pitched forward on top of 
his head. 

Doctor Brannagan’s horse shot out 
behind him and had to do some 
nimble footwork to avoid the prostrate 
horse and the sprawling rider. 

The Doctor dismounted and hurried 
back. Wee Bandy was standing, hold¬ 
ing the reins in his hand. 

“It’s my fault,” said the Doctor. 
“That damned lead-rein was stretched 
nicely across the bank when my mare 
landed on top, and she landed plumb 
on that lead-rein. It’s not your fault 
nor the chestnut’s.” 

“Never mind explanations, Doctor,” 
panted Wee Bandy. “Gimme a leg-up 
quick.” 

“Take off that lead-rein before you 
get killed!” ordered the Doctor. 

“Never mind the lead-rein!” gulped 
Wee Bandy. “Gimme a leg-up before 
the Boss comes, or I’m ruined.” 

“What are you raving about?” asked 
the Doctor, irritably. 

“Me job, Doctor, I’ll never get the 
job if he sees the chestnut bested me,” 
Wee Bandy almost sobbed as his 
diminutive body tried in vain to 
scramble up on the towering and 
restive chestnut. 

Other riders, following the line of 
the Whipper-in, were pounding away 
at the top of the field. 

“Don’t behave like a terrified school 
girl.” 

Preserve-us appeared on the bank 
top. “Glory be to God, Doctor!” he 
exclaimed, “how many miles is it down 
to where you are?” as he forced his 
animal across the big drop. 

The Boss and Bunty followed; the 
latter grumbling audibly about Wee 
Bandy’s choice of “nice, little, tidy, 
simple fences for schooling a green 
horse.” 

The blood drained once more from 
Wee Bandy’s tanned face as the Boss 
approached. 

“I trampled on his lead-rein, Gerry,” 
said the Doctor, “and I turned him 
over like a shot rabbit. I think both 
of them are pretty well done in,” he 
whispered in an aside. “Spasmodic 
meals, snapped up now and again in 
doubtful lodgings, don’t prepare a man 
for what he’s been through.” 

“Yes, I realized that, wben the 
color drained from his face at the 
first few bucks: and I felt positively 
miserable that I ever agreed to the 
plan, even though it was his own 
suggestion.” 

“If yis are coming at all, sir,” said 
Preserve-us, “yis ’ill need to hurry up 
or hunt ’ill be in the next county!” 

“Right-o!” said the Boss, tolerantly. 
“Go on ahead, lads.” Then to Wee 
Bandy, he murmured: “Are you going 
on?” 

“Oh! yes, sir,” said Wee Bandy, 
with a face as pale as a ghost. “If 
you’ll please give me a leg-up.” 

“I think, perhaps, that chestnut has 
had enough for one day. Upon my 
soul, you won’t know that horse when 
you’ve worked him by yourself for 
the next few weeks!” 

“Oh, sir! Do you mean . . .?” 

The Boss’s reply was lost as Grey 
Friar rocketed away toward the last 
of the disappearing huntsmen. 

Wee Bandy patted the sweating 
neck of a thoroughly sobered chestnut 
horse. As he hooked the reins in the 
crook of his arm and turned for home, 
the blood returned to his wistful, 
weather-beaten face. 


IT’S TIME TO THINK OF MANY THINGS .. 

p __ . ___ 



USE EATON’S MAIL 


— 


OFFICE SERVICE I 


if there is one in or near your town. You receive prompt, courteous 
attention, whether you place your order in person or by telephone* 



. . . but he’s a happily mated 
individual. When a young gander 
finds his mate she becomes his 
pride and joy and they raise their 
family together. He guides her to 
good feeding grounds and away 
from danger . . . until death parts 
them. Without his protective guid¬ 
ance disaster often strikes. 
Fortunately you can give your 
family lifetime protection with a 
Crown Leader family income plan. 
For example at age 30, you can 
create at once an estate for your 
family, which will pay $200.00 
each month from the date of your 
death, until you would have 


reached age 60, and then a cash 
payment of $10,000.00 . . . im¬ 
mediate protection which adds 
up to $82,000.00 reducing to 
$10,000.00 when you are 60 
years of age. Expensive ? Not at 
all. This complete plan requires a 
deposit of $2 5.70 each month 
until you are age 60, after that the 
monthly deposit will reduce to 
$13.40. 

There is a similar plan to fit your 
family’s needs and your budget. 
For complete information call 
your Crown Life representative 
or send in the coupon below. 




_J To: CROWN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

59 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario. 

Please sefld me, without obligation, full details 
regarding the Crown Leader Policy and Guaran¬ 
teed Family Income Benefit. 

CG 
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Address.,. 

_ My Age is.J. 

City/Town.Province. 
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Kit new power in 



This Spring let Motor Rythm "tune-up" 
your tractor. By using Motor Rythm, your 
tractor’s engine will deliver all the old 
power plus more economical operation. 



One pint of Motor Rythm poured 
through the air intake dissolves 
and flushes away power-wasting 
carbon deposits, engine gum, 
resins and varnishes. It gives your 
tractor a fast tune-up. 



Motor Rythm with every tank full 
of gas keeps the engine clean as 
you use your tractor. Frees sticky 
valves and rings — makes them 


operate at top efficiency. 



Motor Rythm with every oil change 
reinforces top-grade oil — gives 
positive lubrication and less wear 
of vital engine parts, thus assuring 
longer engine life. 



The regular use of Motor Rythm in the 
oil and gas tank guarantees more 
efficient operation and consequent big 
savings on gas consumption and engine 
repairs. Use Motor Rythm in tractors, 
self-propelled combines, trucks, cars and 
stationary engines. Ask your dealer for 
Motor Rythm to-day 1 


R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 

OF CANADA LTD. 

Office: Toronto, Onl. Factory: Bowmanville, Onl. 
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The Drop in Cattle Prices 

Canadian and United States buyers experi¬ 
enced similar price declines in past months 


F ARMERS who buy feeder steers 
to fatten and sell are looking at 
their business with more caution, 
after events of the past year and a 
half. They bought cattle at record high 
prices in the fall of 1951, and in the 
following winter saw beef prices in 
the United States and Canada begin 
a sudden fall that astonished nearly 
everyone in the cattle business. Start¬ 
ing when the beef supply caught up 
to the demand in the United States in 
the last three months of 1951, the 
price in this country was hit another 
blow by the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, and was saved from 
complete collapse only by the support 
prices put into effect by the Canadian 
government. 

Still, the drop was so severe in the 
United States that the Canadian sup¬ 
ports, intended to be lower than prices 
across the line, finally remained higher 
than American prices. When these 
supports were withdrawn by the Cana¬ 
dian government at the time the 
embargo was lifted on March 2, 
Canadian prices were forced still 
lower before meat could be shipped 
into the United States. 

Let’s look at the situation leading 
up to this price break. From 1946 to 
1951, the price of beef rose swiftly 
and steadily and persons buying steers 
sometimes made remarkable profits. In 
1950, for example, a farmer might buy 
good 750-pound feeder steers for, say, 
$185 at Winnipeg. Selling the same 
steers the following year, after they 
had gained 200 pounds and were good 
enough to reach choice grade, the 
return for them might be about $320 
each, leaving a gross gain of about 
$135. Cattlemen found this situation 
so profitable, and they had so much 
confidence in future prices, that they 
bid prices to a peak in 1951, only to 
see them slide down again. 

ATTENING cattle is a specialized 
business, confined mainly to the 
provinces of Alberta and Ontario, 
which took 84 per cent of all feeders 
going through Canadian stockyards in 
1951. In Alberta, the feeder cattle 
region is largely confined to the cen¬ 
tral part of the province and to the 
Lethbridge area, while in Ontario, 
feed lots are largely fined up along the 
western shore of Lake Huron from 
Georgian Bay in the north to Kent 
county in the south. 

A series of factors caused the price 
decline in Canada, and it is obvious 
that most of the price drop would 
have occurred even if there had been 
no disease outbreak and resulting 
embargo. Principal costs of shipping 
feeder cattle from Winnipeg to St. 
Paul, include buying charges, freight 
and customs duties. Charges for every 
100 pounds shipped in 1951 were: 
buying charges, 25 cents; duties, 
about $1.87, and freight, about 66 
cents. Allowing for some handling 
profit, too, leaves a minimum margin 
of about $3.00 to move cattle to the 
U.S. 

During most of 1951, with the 
Canadian dollar valued lower than the 
American dollar. United States buyers 
had an advantage of about five cents 
on each dollar. Between September, 
1951, and August, 1952, this changed. 
As the Canadian dollar rose in value, 
the prices of cattle in Canadian yards 
would have been forced down if they 


were to stay in fine with American 
prices, and permit surplus cattle to be 
shipped across the fine. During the 
same period a freight rate rise of 15 
per cent added another ten cents a 
hundred to the cost of Canadian steers 
landed in St. Paul; and this again 
would drive the Winnipeg price lower. 

In 1952, from February to Novem¬ 
ber, the total decline in the Winnipeg 
price of good feeder steers amounted 
to $8.31 a hundredweight, while dur¬ 
ing the same period, the decline in St. 
Paul was $7.39 (Canadian money) 
leaving only a difference of 92 cents 
of which ten cents could be written 
off as the extra cost of higher freight 
rates. Thus it must be concluded that 
Canadians who bought feeder cattle in 
1951 would have been about as badly 
off in 1952, had there been no disease 
outbreak. United States buyers of 
feeder cattle have experienced a simi¬ 
lar drop in price. The only difference 
between the positions of Canadian and 
United States feeders was that the 
improvement in the Canadian rate of 
exchange in 1952 represented an addi¬ 
tional price to cattlemen in this 
country. 

Latin America 

Continued from page 7 

in the more southerly, temperate 
climate, especially in the province of 
Buenos Aires and southward. The prin¬ 
cipal ports of export are Rosario and 
Buenos Aires, the capital city. 

At Buenos Aires, a fully modem, 
terminal elevator of Canadian design 
and equipped with British machinery, 
went into operation for the first time 
this year. It was completed about 
1941, but the necessary machinery 
could only be installed very recently. 

I N the extreme north of South 
America is Venezuela, with an area 
about half again as large as Manitoba 
and five or six times the population. 
The population is quite mixed. At 
present Venezuela is comparatively 
undeveloped agriculturally, but has 
almost unlimited oil resources. Oil is, 
in fact, the chief product of Vene¬ 
zuela, though a major iron ore de¬ 
velopment is now, under way in the 
Orinoco River country. 

Lying next to Venezuela and con¬ 
nected with North America by the 
Republic of Panama, which joins the 
two continents, is Colombia, a country 
with great diversity of resources. Cof¬ 
fee is the principal export, although a 
great variety of agricultural production 
is possible, due to differences in alti¬ 
tude, which create a number of 
climatic zones. Thus, in the coastal 
plain, coffee and all sorts of tropical 
fruits can be produced, while in the 
higher plains, in which Bogota, the 
principal city, is located, wheat pro¬ 
duction is fairly important and the 
livestock industry is well developed. 
The altitude here is about 8,600 feet 
above sea level and produces a climate 
not unlike our own summers. Colom¬ 
bia, at the moment, possesses many 
modern textile plants, turning out 
woollen and cotton fabrics. The coun¬ 
try is rapidly becoming industrialized. 
It has known deposits of iron ore, and, 
in time, will develop a steel industry. 

In Cuba, sugar is quite as important 
as grain production is in western Can¬ 



ada. This is likewise true of the Do¬ 
minican Republic and Haiti. Cuba is 
the largest of the West Indies. It 
grows and exports some tropical fruits, 
coffee, cacao, and has some mineral 
wealth. It is about one-sixth as large 
as Manitoba, and has five or six times 
the population. The Dominican Re¬ 
public is less than half as large as 
Cuba, and Haiti, a part of a same is¬ 
land, about one-quarter as large. 

Puerto Rico is the smallest and most 
densely populated of the islands of 
the Caribbean. Its chief product, too, 
is sugar and it also produces some cof¬ 
fee, tobacco and tropical fruits. 

Mexico, with less than one-quarter 
the area of Canada, has about twice 
our population. It is a country of in¬ 
finite variety, climatically. It has 
tropical, temperate and cool zones, 
depending primarily on altitude. Its 
rainfall varies from 10 to 200 inches 
and averages about 60 inches. Parts 
of the country are a virtual desert: 
others are heavily forested. Mexico is 
essentially an agricultural country, 
and about two-thirds of its people are 
associated with agriculture. At the 
same time, Mexico is developing in¬ 
dustrially, with great rapidity. She is 
one of the richest countries in the 
world in minerals. 

O NE of the important developments 
in Latin America is the trend to¬ 
ward urbanization. Generally speak¬ 
ing, except in Argentina, agricultural 
development is not keeping pace with 
industrial development. This means 
that most Latin American countries 
are becoming increasingly dependent 
on imported food products. It is this 
that is of particular interest to Cana¬ 
dian agriculture. 

Some Latin American cities are sur¬ 
prisingly large. Rio de Janeiro, the 
capital of Brazil, has more than two 
million people. About two hours 
southwest of Rio, by air, is Sao Paulo, 
with about 2.3 million people. I re¬ 
member standing on the balcony of 
our embassy in Sao Paulo and count¬ 
ing, in full view, seven new office 
buildings, each of which would be 
larger than any office building in Win¬ 
nipeg. Mexico City has practically 
doubled its population in the last ten 
years, and now has about 3.5 million 
people. Buenos Aires, one of the ten 
largest cities in the world, has a 
population of about 4.5 million. Cara¬ 
cas, the capital of Venezuela, is grow¬ 
ing by leaps and bounds, and is, in 
fact, hard to recognize as the same 
city, after an absence of three or four 
years. Bogota, the capital of Colombia, 
is a city of nearly a million people, 
or about as large as Montreal, the 
largest Canadian city. 

It was my conclusion that prac¬ 
tically all of these countries are de¬ 
veloping at a rate comparable with 
that of Canada: in some cases progress 
is even more rapid. It is this rapid 
industrialization and urbanization 
which has created new demands for 
food, and necessitates large imports of 
foodstuffs. 

One of the things I have noticed 
each time I have visited Latin America 
is the good will which exists toward 
Canada. Each country seems to regard 
Canada as reflecting its own position 
somewhat; that is, they regard Canada 
as a leader among the smaller coun¬ 
tries of the world. This good will is an 
important factor in the development 
of our trade; and Canada is also play¬ 
ing an important part in the develop¬ 
ment of these countries. Our largest 
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CURVED AND TAPERED BARS 

Give a sharper bite and deeper pene¬ 
tration . . . greater drawbar pull in 
all types of soil. 


BIGGER, STRONGER SHOULDERS 

Give greater tread contact for a big¬ 
ger, deeper bite and longer, more 
even tread wear. 


WIDE FLAT TREAD 

Gives more biting edge, full-width 
ground gripping action, and extra 
years of dependable service. 


FLARED TREAD OPENINGS 

Prevent soil jamming and permit easy 
soil release . . . positive cleaning in 
all types of soil. 


Canada’s 
Future Progress 
Depends on Better 
. and Safer 
V Highways J 


BUTTRESSED POWER LINKS 

Built double-thick to prevent excessive 
bar wiping and to eliminate bar-end 
body punching. 


DUAL SHOCK PROTECTORS 

Extra tread plies insure longer body 
life because they absorb shocks and 
severe impacts. 


I et the facts speak for themselves . . . compare 
4 Firestone Champion Open Center Tractor Tires 
“with any other brand and you’ll find that only 
Firestone Champions give you so many work¬ 
saving, money-saving advantages. 


Your local Firestone Dealer or Store will be 
glad to show you the reasons why the Firestone 
Champion Open Center Tire is the best tractor tire 
on the market today. Stop in and get all the facts 
and then judge for yourself. 


ALWAYS BUY TIRES BUILT BT FIRESTONE, ORIGINATOR OF THE FIRST PRACTICAL PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TIRE 
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Just because the 
idea of Tampax 
and the principle of 
Tampax are novel 
in your experience, 
don’t pass this 
product by without 
really thinking about 
it. Otherwise you may miss something 
of vast and practical value . . . Tampax 
was invented by a doctor, particularly 
having in mind the average woman (mar¬ 
ried or single). 

The first question for any woman 
when choosing a method of monthly 
sanitary protection is: external or internal? 
Well, Tampax is internal and it combines 
great absorption with very 
small size. Made of pure sur¬ 
gical cotton, each Tampax 
has its own dainty applicator, 
so your hands need not touch 
the Tampax. No bothering with belts, 
pins or external pads. No odor or chafing. 
You can't even feel it while wearing. 

Full month’s supply may be carried in 
purse. Tampax is so compact that dis¬ 
posal is the easiest thing in the world. 
Sold at drug and notion counters in 3 
absorbency-sizes: Regular, Super, Junior. 
Canadian Tampax Corporation Limited, 
Brampton, Ontario. 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO ODOR 



Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


CANADIAN TAMPAX CORPORATION LIMITED, 
Brampton, Ontario 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10c to cover cost of mailing. Size 
is checked below. 

( ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 


Name.*........ 

A-ddress*.....>jfhk. -- 

City.Prov.. 53-1G 


foreign investment, for example, is in 
Brazil, where Canadian capital and 
Canadian engineering, have been 
largely responsible for the power de¬ 
velopment in the country. Other Cana¬ 
dian developments are under way in 
Venezuela and Colombia. There is a 
growing tendency for Canadian indus¬ 
trial enterprises to establish branch 
factories in Latin American countries, 
and this is welcomed by the countries 
themselves. In fact, they welcome any 
enterprise which will provide jobs for 
wage earners and help to increase their 
living standards. 

Nowhere in the world do personal 
contacts mean as much in trade, as in 
Latin America. Those who are suc¬ 
cessful in building markets there are 
those who build up personal contacts, 
and once a year or oftener, visit the 
area in which they are interested and 
take an interest in its general develop¬ 
ment. It is impossible to cultivate the 
Latin American markets by sitting be¬ 
hind a desk in Winnipeg, Toronto, or 
Montreal. 


I N most Latin American countries 
there is some anxiety about the 
development of agriculture. They feel 
that agricultural development should 
keep up with their industrial develop¬ 
ment. This, however, is difficult, be¬ 
cause industry is competing with 
agriculture, and industrial workers are 
paid more in industry than they could 
possibly be given in agriculture. 

Also, in most Latin American coun¬ 
tries except Argentina, soil conserva¬ 
tion has become a very important 
problem due to the nature of the coun¬ 
try and to fairly heavy annual rainfall. 
It is increasingly difficult to maintain 
many of the larger farms which have 
played such an important part in the 
progress of agriculture so far. It is not 
too much to say, perhaps, that agricul¬ 
tural progress in the future will depend 
on the manner in which they go after 
the problems of erosion and the leach¬ 
ing out of soils. 

In Argentina and in many other 
Latin American countries, the large 
estancia, or farm, is still very im¬ 


portant. These large estates reflect the 
early development of these countries, 
when large land grants were made to 
individuals and subsequently handed 
down from one generation to another. 
Farms there may consist of anywhere 
from 50,000 to 100,000 acres. These 
are devoted principally to cattle pro¬ 
duction, with acreages here and there 
in corn, wheat and other grains. c 
Grain production is really secondary 
to the production of grass for the feed¬ 
ing of cattle. In many Latin American 
countries there are large agricultural 
areas, which can, and will be de¬ 
veloped in time. It is a problem of 
transportation, and the organization of 
the necessary services to permit settle¬ 
ment. It is probable that farms of 
smaller size will become increasingly 
important in the future. In the mean¬ 
time, however, industrial expansion 
will continue, and the people of Latin 
America will try to improve their 
status by becoming wage earners in 
urban centers, rather than farmers or 
farm workers in country areas. 


Flowers from May to October 

by V. M. SCHEMPP 


O N looking over the new seed 
catalogs, most of us have a 
few regrets for some of the 
flowers so common in the East, which 
require a longer season, more moisture 
or a milder climate than ours. Scarlet 
salvia, for instance, is quite a disap¬ 
pointment, as well as all the climbing 
roses I have seen tried, wistaria, 
Chinese lanterns, and so many others. 
It is true that many beautiful shrubs 
are too delicate for our short, dry sea¬ 
sons, but it is also true that there are 
plenty of attractive, hardier varieties, 
both annual and perennial, which 
thrive under our extreme conditions. 
I try a few new ones every year; often 
they succumb to our cold winters, but 
from these old “tried and true” vari¬ 
eties, I had a lovely succession of 
bloom in every hue last year, from 
May to October. 

The Iceland poppies are first to 
bloom, beginning the tenth of May, 
or a bit earlier in most seasons. They 
will continue to bloom until frost, pro¬ 
vided the flowers are kept picked, and 
no seed-pods allowed to form. Mine 
are white, yellow and orange, but 
there are attractive shades of rose, 
pink and salmon to be had in the 
hybrids, easily grown from seed. I 
plan to try a few more myself this 
year, as the younger plants produce 
the largest blossoms. During the hot 
weather the flowers become smaller, 
but they are a lovely splash of color 
all season long, especially in contrast 
with blue iris or larkspur. 

Next to bloom in the perennial 
group were the iris; the yellow grass 
iris beginning about the fourteenth of 
May and a riot of bloom till the 
second week of June. The plants 
seemed to be covered with hundreds 
of yellow butterflies, and are espe¬ 
cially attractive at this time when so 
few flowers are blooming. Those 
miniature members of the pansy 
group, the imp-violets, were next; 
their season is endless, and their 
dainty flowers are most appealing; 
small, violet-shaped, like scraps of 
black or purple velvet with gold cen¬ 
ters. They are always a mass of bloom 
all summer, and are probably the 
easiest of all perennials to grow from 


seed, blossoming within three months 
of sowing in most seasons. 

Then came the blue iris, light and 
dark. Their season lasted over a 
month. Last of all came the smoky 
iris, my favorite. I do not know their 
name, but the bloom is large and 
graceful, resembling wet grey chiffon 
with faint gold pencillings on the semi¬ 
transparent falls. I hope to add to my 
iris collection this fall, one or two of 
those tempting shades of rose which 
are so uncommon. 

By the twentieth of May, the lilacs 
were blooming, single and double, 
mauve and white, and at the same 
time the blue flax opened. The flax 
clumps are a lovely sight on a still 
morning, covered with sky-blue 
flowers on long, graceful stems. 

During June, sweet rocket and 
giant pansies joined the parade; sweet 
rocket is best planted in some not-too- 
conspicuous spot, as it grows straggly 
and unsightly after the first bloom is 
past. By cutting it back, a second 
crop of the sweet smelling flowers will 
appear in late fall. The roses were late, 
and didn’t bloom until July, but the 
earlier annuals, bachelor buttons, pha- 
celia and California poppies, began to 
appear, and were in full bloom when 
the first yellow roses came out on the 
Scotch rose, my favorite. The roses are 



so dainty and fragrant. The Hansa 
rose is dark red, very hardy and a 
much sturdier bush than the Scotch 
rose. I have heard it called the hardi¬ 
est rose on the prairie. 

Also, in July, the orange lilies, del¬ 
phinium, achillea, columbines, pink's 
and sweet william were in bloom. The 
achillea are pure white, like little 
double chrysanthemums. My only 
delphiniums are light blue, but the 
columbines are every imaginable 
shade and combination of shades. 
Orchid-and-white, pink-and-cream, 
red-and-white, pure white and yel¬ 
low—a whole flower show by them¬ 
selves. The sweet william and pinks 
provide a great show of color as well. 
Some of the pinks are almost as large 
as carnations, with beautifully ruffled 
and fringed edges. 

My honeysuckle and tulips didn’t 
bloom at all. I’m sorry to say, as both 
had been transplanted at an unfortun¬ 
ate time of year, but I have great 
hopes for this year. The golden glow 
was late, too, having been trans¬ 
planted rather late in the season, but 
was a pretty sight, with its large, 
golden, double flowers in the late fall. 

There are a great many easily grown 
annuals, as well, which will help keep 
you supplied with bouquets. Phacelia, 
cornflowers, candytuft (especially the 
hyacinth-flowered variety), sweet 
peas, phlox, hybrid California and 
shirley poppies, nemesia, clarkia, 
schizanthus, larkspur, cosmos, nieo- 
tiana, rose mallows, marigolds, calen¬ 
dula and zinnias are all easily, grown 
by just planting the seeds directly in 
the garden. If you wish to take the 
trouble to grow or purchase and trans¬ 
plant bedding plants, you may add 
petunias in all their wonderful vari¬ 
eties, snapdragons, asters and ten- 
week-stocks to the list. Don’t forget a 
few scarlet runner beans and morning 
glories to cover up old fences or 
buildings. Perhaps you will have a few 
hardy varieties of your own to add to 
the list, for I have only begun to 
experiment. There are still many wpn- 
derful varieties in the seed cajtaKgs.3 
waiting W^bfe trie<jh^n^P iS l^41!IMWP' 
reliable performance under western 
conditions. 
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Wheat Agreement Uncertain 

At press time, agreement on a new international 
wheat agreement has not been reached 


A S this is written, the Washington 
Conference to determine the 
fate of the International Wheat 
Agreement has dragged along for 
eight weeks. No agreement has yet 
been reached on either the maximum 
or minimum prices to apply under a 
renewed agreement. In the long run, 
Britain and United States have been 
the hold-outs. All of the exporting 
countries were ready to insist on a 
higher price, but the attitude of Can¬ 
ada and Australia has been less rigid 
than that of the U.S. This was partly 
because of the political reversal in 
that country, and partly because of 
the high cost of subsidizing I.W.A. 
wheat under the present U.S, parity 
price policy, which amounts to be¬ 
tween 60 and 70 cents per bushel on 
about 250 million bushels of wheat. 
The U.S., therefore, began by demand¬ 
ing a price of $2.50,. relenting by 
degrees to $2.15. 

Britain, on the other hand, is tra¬ 
ditionally a tough bargainer, as wit¬ 
ness the earlier agreement with Can¬ 
ada, and the first international agree¬ 
ment. She began in Washington, by 
protesting any increase over the $1.80 
maximum of the first agreement, but 
eventually yielded as far as $1.95, 
realizing, but unwilling to admit, that 
her first position was only slightly 


more tenable than that of the United 
States at $2.50. 

T HE British bargaining position was 
strengthened by the fact that the 
exporting countries, including Argen¬ 
tina (which has expressed a willing¬ 
ness to enter into a new agreement), 
had between them for export and 
carryover, as at January 1, 1,522.4 mil¬ 
lion bushels of wheat, an increase of 
nearly 500 million bushels since Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1952. Of this large amount, the 
United States had 723.6 million 
(223.3 million more than last year); 
Canada 572.7 million (139.3 million 
more); Argentina 121 million (118.7 
million more); and Australia 105.1 
million (13.2 million more). 

Despite these impressive figures, the 
average Class II wheat price for each 
of the months of January and February 
was $2.183s cents, 38 cents above the 
maximum Agreement price. Further¬ 
more, Class II prices have been con¬ 
sistently close to, or above this level, 
for almost the entire period of the 
build-up. 

The negotiations were so protracted 
that the representatives of the farm 
organizations acting as advisors to the 
Canadian delegation, left the confer¬ 
ence about the end of the seventh 
week. The Canadian position had be¬ 


come pretty well established, as one 
of waiting for the two large protagon¬ 
ists to achieve, or fail to achieve, more 
common ground. Official statements 
were almost non-existent, but in any 
conference where 46 countries are in¬ 
volved, enterprising press representa¬ 
tives are usually able to find out, with 
reasonable accuracy, the quarter in 
which the wind is blowing hardest. It 
seems reasonably apparent fhat prac¬ 
tically all of the countries involved, 
both importers and exporters, would 
like to see a renewal of the agreement. 
Most, probably, would find some 
middle ground more quickly than 
either the U.K. or the U.S. 

T HERE is, of course, no certainty 
at this time, that there will be an 
agreement. If compromise becomes 
impossible, the Canadian Wheat Board 
could carry on. If, under such circum¬ 
stances Canada should effect a bi¬ 
lateral agreement with Britain, the 
price stipulated in such an agreement 
might be made to apply in Canada, 
also. We do have that much govern¬ 
ment interference with Wheat Board 
policy. 

Out of it all, one fact seems now to 
be fairly clear, namely, that, unless 
Britain raises the anti above $1.95 
there will be no renewal. Should she 
come up another 15 cents, the United 
States delegation might conceivably 
agree to present an agreement on this 
basis to Congress for ratification. The 
U.S. Congress, would then have the 
last word. 


Sirin Hi-Speed 


Treater 




FARMERS • • Here is the machine you have 

been looking for since bluestone went out: The 
Siren auger-driven seed treater is here at last. 
Attaches to your auger loader as shown. Treats lot 
Smuts, Root Rots, Wircworm, etc., with either dry 
dusts or oily powders. Utilizes the design of the 
famous powder miser meter of the Siren standard 
model seed treater. Synchronized to the loader. Can 
be set quickly for any desired dosage. Fully Auto¬ 
matic in action. Safe and efficient. 

Available at your Dealer’s. Or order direct. Only 
$31.95 Cash, delivered from the factory. 

Siren Mfg. Co. Ltd. 

Tooling & Die-Casting 

3436—15th St. S.E. Calgary, Canada 


““ AVOID SPRING WORK DELAY “ 

Don't let magneto, generator, starter or diesel 
injector repairs delay your spring work. Let us do 
your repairs. One day service. All work guaranteed. 
We are authorized service stations for American 
Bosch, Eiseman and Wico, Fairbanks-Morse 
Magnetos. 

BROWN & MURRAY LIMITED 

237 Fort St.. Winnipeg 130 9th St.. Brandon 




etting ideas 


from a china egg 


In days gone by, many a farmer's wife 
had faith in the china egg as a "starter” 
for reluctant hens. It was supposed to sug¬ 
gest to them that laying eggs was a good 
idea. A "nest egg" in the Royal Bank is a 
good idea, too. It is a strong inducement 
to you—to save more. As deposit follows 
deposit, you watch your savings grow. 
Then, almost before you know it, saving 


FARM IMPROVEMENT LOANS 

are available for many useful 
purposes. Ask for our booklet 
on the subject at your nearest 
"Royal" Branch. 


Encourage your children to have a nest egg, 
too. Our booklet "Financial Training for your 
Son and Daughter" describes a practical plan 
lor teaching your children how to handle 
their own financial affairs. Ask for your free 
copy at any branch. 


has become a habit . . . and a useful one. 
Build up your nest egg at the Royal Bank. 
There's no prettier picture than a healthy 
looking bank book. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

'tyou ctut &*t t&e 
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You can count on more field time 
with Perfect Circle 2 in 1 Chrome 

Piston Ring Sets Yes, 2-in-l Chrome Sets more 

than double the life of cylinders, pistons and 
rings. You’ll get more operating time with low¬ 
ered fuel and oil consumption—and less time out 
for engine overhauls. The solid chrome plating 
of 2-in-l piston ring sets gives top performance 
under dusty field conditions. 

Whether you do your own repairs or rely on a 
dealer, you’ll get better compression, more power 
and extra dependability with Perfect Circle 
2-in-l Chrome Sets. 

^ In Tractor, Truck or Car 




The Standard of Comparison 



FARMER’S HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Better Farming" 


No. 5—Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops_25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 6—Farmer's Handbook On Poultry_25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 1 25c postpaid. 

Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 


WINNIPEG 


CANADA 


To: The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada. 

I enclose_. Please send me in return 


books number. 


Name.. 

P.O.-.. 


Prov.. 


B.C. Letter 

British Columbia’s political and economic pot is 
still boiling, though in some respects not so merrily 

by CHAS. L. SHAW 


S OCIAL CREDIT’S honeymoon 
with British Columbia appears 
to be over, although Premier 
W. A. C. Bennett and his followers 
are doing their best to make the mar¬ 
riage a lasting success. 

The situation in the legislature this 
spring was complicated and baffling. 
Some odd situations were presented. 
The Liberals, for instance, blasted the 
Social Crediters at every turn, and so 
did the official opposition—the C.C.F.: 
but when the chips were down, the 
Liberals voted with the party in 
power, even though they earned the 
sobriquet of hypocrites from the 
Soered leader by doing so. 

The reason for the Liberals’ attitude 
was an unwillingness to defeat the 
Social Credit government on a divi¬ 
sion in the house. If the government 
lost an important vote, it would auto¬ 
matically set the stage for an early 
election, which the Liberals do not 
want, since they are still suffering the 
pangs of defeat and disunity brought 
about by their humiliating experience 
in the election last June. The-Liberals 
want time to repair their fences, and 
so do the Conservatives, who are 
reduced now to only two members. 

The C.C.F., on the other hand, has 
no such fears. It would like to unseat 
the Social Crediters at the first oppor¬ 
tunity, because its leader, Harold 
Winch, maintains that the C.C.F. 
should be called upon to form a gov¬ 
ernment in that event; and that there 
would be constitutional justification 
for such action. He does not want an 
election. Since British Columbia has 
traditionally returned only a minority 
of C.C.F. members, it is doubtful 
whether another election would favor 
their chances. 

The government has been severely 
criticized by spokesmen for the great 
forest and mining industries, for intro¬ 
ducing legislation that would add to 
their taxes at a time when they are 
faced with a recession. Lumber mar¬ 
kets are in a slump; and many mines 
have been forced to shut down, be¬ 
cause of declining metal prices and 
continuing high costs of operation. 

The government also earned the 
enmity of the teaching profession, 
when one of its back-benchers de¬ 
livered a scathing attack on the whole 
education system, for which he was 
reprimanded by members of almost 
every party, including his own. 

The Soered administration is pledged 
to a policy of “pay-as-you-go” and this, 
of course, has meant retrenchment. 
This has brought considerable resent¬ 
ment among the civil servants. The 
policy of trying to get along without 
borrowing has been assailed by C.C.F.- 
leader Winch, who foresees difficulty 
in the financing of essential public 
works, if no funds are borrowed. 
“Sometimes it is a good thing to bor¬ 
row,” says Mr. Winch, “especially if 
your credit is good and you are plan¬ 
ning to spend millions on long-term 
projects.” 

To this Premier Bennett replies: 
“This period of inflation, when the 
dollar is worth only 47 cents, is not 
the time to float large bond issues and 
pay them back in real money. And 
we’ll go to the country at any time 
on that issue.” 


It is also a part of Soered strategy 
to emphasize the shortcomings of the 
previous coalition and Liberal admin¬ 
istrations. For that reason, much is * 
being made of the devastation in the 
Nechako district as a result of flood¬ 
ing for the Aluminum Co. of Canada’s 
huge hydro-electric project. The 
Socreds claim that the coalition gov¬ 
ernment should have made a better 
deal with the aluminum company, and 
secured its guarantee that the timber 
in the flooded area would first be sal¬ 
vaged, and that wild life and fisheries 
would be protected. The Socreds 
charge that British Columbia lost 
some $26,000,000 in lake values and 
other considerations because of the 
“bad bargain,” in return for which the 
province actually receives only about 
$125,000 a year for the use of water. 

Actually, of course, the province 
gets more than that. For one thing, 
it gets an investment estimated at half ^ 
a billion dollars in one of the world’s 
greatest power plants and aluminum 
smelters, and the creation of a new 
community in an area previously 
neglected. 

T HERE has also been a good deal 
of ruckus over the government’s 1 
removal of milk controls above the 
producer level. The C.C.F. maintains 
that this may result in higher retail 
prices to a majority of consumers. The 
Soered answer to that is that decon¬ 
trol was actually planned by the pre¬ 
ceding government, but was with¬ 
drawn at the last minute because of 
the protest of high-placed Liberals. 

However, politics is not the only 
subject on British Columbians’ minds 
these days. Every group has its prob¬ 
lems. The farmers are worried over the 
loss of export markets, but this is a 
source of anxiety shared by all pro¬ 
ducers in the west coast province. The 
plight of the forest and mining indus¬ 
tries has been mentioned. Even more 
serious is the situation confronting the 
fishing industry. 

Towns such as Steveston at the 
mouth of the Fraser River which 
normally is a busy little community, 
depending almost 100 per cent on the 
earnings of fishermen and cannery 
workers, are almost ghost settlements, 
with store fronts boarded up and the 
streets deserted. Last year’s experience 
in the fishing industry was a tragic 
one. 

No less than five tie-ups resulted 
from disputes between fishermen and 
packers over the question of prices to 
be paid for raw fish. This, of course, 
meant sharp curtailment in earnings 
for everyone concerned—an estimated 
$15,000,000, according to one 
authority. 

On top of this was the problem of 
lost markets and a carryover of some 
600,000 cases of unsold canned sal¬ 
mon. A surplus of this size still re¬ 
mains; and unless the United Kingdom 
changes its policy and buys, there is 
not much hope for relief this season. 

When export markets are diminished, 
the whole economy of the province 
suffers. It is suffering now. 

Note: This letter was in type when 
the B.C. Social Credit government was 
defeated in the Legislature. The situa¬ 
tion is not clear as we go to press.—Ed. 
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Paddle Valley 

Continued from page 10 

registered, Yorkshire pigs. The sows 
are bred in December and average 
eight to a litter. In summer the pigs 
run in a large pasture of mixed legumes 
and grasses, obtaining their water from 
a deep dugout. At two months, the 
' young pigs are weaned, and start on 
sifted oat chop, with the addition of 
salt, ground limestone, and hog min¬ 
eral mixture. The feeder pigs eat from 
a self-feeder into which the grains 
are ground directly. Brood sows are 
fed separately, mostly oat chop, with 
the addition of salt, ground limestone, 
and when in pig, sow concentrate 
mixed directly into the feed. Swine 
are marketed at between 200 and-220 
pounds, and shipped by buck to 
Edmonton. 

Other livestock include a few Tou¬ 
louse geese, raised strictly for the Liss 
table, a goat, and a purebred ram. Of 
the goat which runs with the herd, 
John Liss, who attends university 
field days, and works hand-in-hand 
with L. Peacock, the district agricul¬ 
turist, says rather defiantly, “Well, the 
Old Country farmers used to say that 
a goat keeps away disease. Not that 
I entirely believe that, mind you—on 
the other hand, I don’t entirely dis¬ 
believe it, either. Anyway, I like to see 
a goat around.” So the Liss herd has 
its mascot. The ram, having a dis- 
1 tinguished ancestry, was saved for 
this year when Mr. Liss plans to start 
up again in sheep. 

T HE Liss home, set in lawn and 
flower beds, is reached by a 
quarter-mile avenue of Colorado blue 
■ spruce. Manitoba maple, ash and elm, 
now about 14 feet high. Of these 
trees, Mary Liss tells a tale on her 
neighbors. The young Lisses began to 
plant trees before they even dug the 
basement for their house. All the 
farmers near them laughed at the 
“durn young fools,” who were plant¬ 
ing trees when every sensible settler 
was rooting them out as fast as he 
could. However, by the time five years 
had passed, the same wise men were 
begging the “young fools” for seed¬ 
lings! The Liss home is built of lum¬ 
ber, logged, sawn, and finished right 
on the homestead. Inside, it is now- 
thanks to the power line—as modern 
and comfortable as any city home of 
comparable size; 

North of the house is the orchard, 
about one acre in extent, enclosed in 
a shelterbelt of Colorado blue spruce 
and maple. John Liss is currently ex¬ 
perimenting with the newer varieties 
of Morden crabapples. Three kinds of 
currants, red, white and black, are 
flanked by the gooseberry patch, from 
which the family gathered over 500 
quarts last year. 

The raspberry patch is being used 
to point up the benefit of fertilizer for 
small fruits. The fertilized canes yield 
continuously, are obviously healthier, 
taller and stronger than the unfertil¬ 
ized canes. John Liss is also experi¬ 
menting with more exotic plants, 
including Nanking cherries, Man¬ 
churian and Siberian apricots. He says 
that so far the apricots have only 
reached the flowering stage, because 
early frost spoils the chance of fruit¬ 
ing. He hopes eventually to evolve 
something that will stand up to this 
country’s short growing season. 

Because he is an ardent believer in 
the value of clover and alfalfa, Mr. 
Liss “boards” 35 hives of bees for a 


Sangudo beekeeper. The bee yard, 
sheltered by the usual blue spruce, 
maple, elm, and ash, is reached 
through a rustic gate. It is impressive 
for its five genuine oak trees. These 
were taken as seedlings from the Pro¬ 
vincial Forestry Station at Oliver, and 
at 14 years, are betjween eight and 
12 feet high. Also in the bee yard are 
the Osman crabs, obtained from the 
Lethbridge Experimental Station. Up 
to now, John Liss has found the Os¬ 
man to be the hardiest variety of fruit 
tree for Alberta. 

A tree-lined lane runs west from the 
farmyard. All of the fields are easily 
accessible from this lane. All of them 
have clumps of native spruce and pop¬ 
lar left for soil control and shade for 
the herd. In the three pastures, there 
are dugouts among the trees, for con¬ 
venience in watering the herd of 40 
high-grade Herefords. 

B OTH John and Mary Liss are 
active in community affairs and 
always have been. John organized the 
Pembina Valley Seed Growers’ Co¬ 
operative, now a component part of 
the Alberta Seed Growers’ Co-opera¬ 
tive. He was first president of the con¬ 
stituency of the U.F.A. Co-operative, 
now the Maple Leaf. He is still district 
delegate to the F.U.A. He has been for 
many years a member of the Poplar 
School Board and the Sangudo Board 
of Trade. On August 15, 1952, he 
climaxed a life of public service, and 
saw the fulfillment of a personal 
dream. At a banquet celebrating the 
turning on of the power, ex-President 
John Liss addressed the members of 
the Paddle Valley Rural Electrification 
Co-operative Association. He had 
pushed the power through by his own 
determination and the co-operation of 
his neighbors. 

Mrs. Liss was first president of the 
Sangudo Home and School Associa¬ 
tion, is currently president of the San¬ 
gudo United Church Ladies’ Aid, is 
assistant club leader in young people’s 
work, an officer in the Canadian 
Legion Auxiliary, and Garden Club 
leader. As to gardens, the house and 
grounds of the Liss farm look as if 
they belonged on the cover of a farm 
beautification booklet. For many years 
the farm was used as a Federal 
illustration station, but this was dis¬ 
continued when John enlisted in 
World War II. 

All of the children were active in 
Junior Club work, winning proficiency 
prizes from the Olds and Vermilion 
Schools of Agriculture. Since Teddy, 
the second youngest son, reached his 
majority, the Liss farm has been run 
as a partnership. Teddy is a full part¬ 
ner in John Liss and Son. The arrange¬ 
ment is that Teddy is to get half of 
the increase in the breeding cattle, 
and half of the net proceeds of the 
farm. He has a half interest in all 
machinery bought since the partner¬ 
ship was formed. The idea is to enable 
Teddy to take over all the land and 
machinery in a few years, at a fair 
valuation. 

Ask John Liss what has contributed 
most to his success as a farmer and 
citizen, and he will answer, in order 
of importance, the following: A good 
wife, a co-operative family, helpful 
district agriculturists, and alfalfa and 
clover. His attitude to his land is con¬ 
tained in his farming credo, “It is a 
farmer’s duty to leave his land in bet¬ 
ter fertility than he found it, and to 
keep it in good health for the genera¬ 
tions that follow.” 


If You Are One of These 




182 , 547 ™* 

You'll Want to Know This.. 



The new Ford Tractor Golden Jubilee Model 
and the Mid-West 9-Foot One-Way Disc Drill 

If you operate one of the 182,547 farms of 560 acres or less ' 
in Western Canada, this message will interest you keenly. 

It will interest you because you are thinking more and more 
in terms of reducing your capital outlay and keeping your 
operating costs at the lowest possible level. 

The Mid-West 9-Foot One-Way Disc Drill and the bigger, 
huskier, more powerful Ford Tractor is just the outfit to get 
your work done most economically and on time. This outfit is 
powered right and priced right. The price of the Tractor with 
the Disc Drill pictured above is only approximately $2,450, 
depending on your location. 


, WORKS BIG ACREAGE QUICKLY. . . 




Yon might be surprised to know that this sturdy, flexible 
outfit can work and seed 25 to 30 acres in 8 hours. That means, 
by putting on the pressure for a few days, you can put in 
from 250 to 300 acres of grain crop in a week. 

This outfit is just the rig for summer fallowing and for 
after-harvest cultivation. 

Figure it out for yourself and we think you will come to the 
conclusion that the new Golden Jubilee Ford Tractor is the 
best answer to your needs because ... 

The new Golden Jubilee Ford Tractor is the result 
of building over 2,000,000 Ford Tractors. 




The Ford Tractor’s versatile hydraulic system 
coupled with the one-way equipment allows you to do 
a first-class job and get over a large acreage quickly. 



The Ford Tractor makes it unnecessary to own a 
second tractor for your weed spraying, post hole 
digging and those hundreds of other around-the- 
farm jobs. 

All Ford Tractor Equipment is designed and built to 
exceptionally high quality standards. Each implement 
is thoroughly tested in the laboratory and in the field. 
Whatever your implement needs, investigate the Ford 
Tractor line before you buy. See your nearby Ford 
Tractor Dealer. 



Ford Tractor and Equipment Sales Company of Canada 

LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 175 BLOOR STREET EAST, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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EFFECTIVE 
TRACTOR USE 
INCREASES 
FARM 

PRODUCTION 







The modern tractor is the heart 
of mechanized farming and is the 
key to lowering production costs. 
To be an economical unit, it is 
essential that the tractor be used 
for at least 350 hours per year. 
Thus the selection of a tractor 
of the type and size best suited to 
your farm is most important. 
Additional jobs can be found 
for the tractor by adding other 
attachments. 



If your present tractor does not 
meet your needs, obtaining one 
which will do the work more 
quickly and economically with¬ 
out costly breakdowns will pay. 
Buying a tractor means making a 
substantial investment. 



Should you lack cash for this 
purpose, a Farm Improvement 
Loan for as much as two-thirds 
of the value of a tractor may 
be obtained from your local 
Imperial Bank. Simple interest 
at the rate of 5% is charged 
and you have up to three years 
in which to repay the loan. 


Your Imperial Bank Man¬ 
ager has considerable ex¬ 
perience with farm loans „ 
and will be glad to talk 
over your financial require¬ 
ments. Drop in and have a 
chat with him. 42.3 




IMPERIAL 

the (ionic that setoHcelmift" 
IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


“Blood” and Frogs From the Skies 

Farmers know of some tricks the weatherman can 
/ play, but here are a feiv known only in other countries 

by NORMAN HOLDEN 


N OT long ago 20,000 tons of sand 
from the Sahara rained down on 
Piedmont in Northern Italy and 
on the Austrian province of Styria. In 
Piedmont, the peasants working in the 
fields were amazed to see a yellow 
snowstorm sweeping upon them, while 
in like fashion in Styria, the country¬ 
side was covered with snow, not of 
the usual color, but reddish in hue. 

This was not the first time that 
Europe had been visited by such 
strange snowstorms. The greatest and 
most striking fall was that of 1901, 
when snow and rain colored by sand, 
fell in areas from Sicily in the Mediter¬ 
ranean right up to the Baltic Sea. 
Another heavy fall took place a few 
years ago in Germany, the snow in 
this case being of a rusty yellow color, 
and once the ancient carpet town of 
Kars, in Turkey reported the fall of 
an inch of red snow. 

Such freak occurrences are of great 
interest to meteorologists, and in the 
case of the fall in Germany they re¬ 
ported that it was due to desert sand 
which had been whirled up into the 
higher atmosphere and carried thou¬ 
sands of miles. In the case of the 
Italian and Austrian downfalls, Dr. 
Roschkott, a professor at the Central 
Institute of Meteorology in Vienna, 
investigated the phenomenon, and 
reported that the curious color of the 
snow was caused by sand swept from 
the vastnesses of the Sahara Desert, 
the particular tint varying with the 
area of origin. 

Today we are fairly certain as to 
the cause of these happenings, but in 
olden days they were looked upon 
with superstitious fear and regarded 
as evil portents. The chroniclers of 
the time took special pains to mention 
such “uncanny” occurrences. 

Just over seven centuries ago a 
three-day shower of blood-red rain 
was reported throughout southern 
Italy and in the island of Rhodes. Ten 
years earlier observers in Syria de¬ 
scribed a fall of snow which melted 
and flowed in carmine rivers of 
“blood,” or some fluid very much 
resembling it. In 1222 Rome experi¬ 
enced an even more uncommon phe¬ 
nomenon, for it rained dust mixed 
with “blood” for three days, and when 
the heavy clouds drifted away it 
looked as if the sun was swimming in 
a sea of fire. 

Superstition may account for some 
exaggeration with regard to these hap¬ 
penings, but we know they are not all 
“stories” because queer weather is 
experienced today. Some 20 years ago 
certain parts of France were subjected 
to showers of red rain, those at Toulon 
being blood-red. At Aix and Arles, in 
contrast, yellow showers fell, while 
at Hyeres the rain was black. Once the 
colored rains spread as far north as 
Paris. 

Sometimes the strangest effects are 
brought about by such rain, as when 
the whole countryside at Salinas, in 
southeast Spain, was painted a vivid 
red by rain which fell during a 
thunderstorm. Sometimes France and 
Italy receive showers of colored rain 
at approximately the same time. In, 
April, 1932, for example, rain de¬ 
scribed as inky black, was reported 
from southwest France, and at the 
same time “mud rain” fell at Florence, 
Genoa, and elsewhere in Italy. It was 


stated that the rain contained mineral 
materials, probably sand from Africa, 
from where the wind had been blow¬ 
ing the previous few days. 

The great German naturalist of the 
last century, Christian Ehrenburg, was 
perhaps the first man to discover the 
cause of these rains. About 100 years 
ago he carried out investigations 
which showed that the red rains of 
Italy were due to red dust in the 
atmosphere carried from Africa, to¬ 
gether with millions of microscopic 
skeletons of creatures which had lived 
in pools formed in the Sahara during 
the wet season. 

Travelling right to the other side 
of the world we meet similar evidence 
of “deserts that fly”—in this case the 
gigantic Central Desert of Australia. 
There the dust is whipped up by the 
wind and mingles with the clouds. 
Then, as the rain falls, so a speck of 
dust falls with each drop. Clothes, 
flowers and leaves all become speckled 
with red, and in some cases it is nearly 
impossible to remove the stain. More 
remarkable still is the fact that the 
wind carries the dust to fall on ships 
at sea, and some of it reaches New 
Zealand, 3,000 miles away from the 
desert. But the colored showers in 
Australia are not so frequent as in 
Italy, Victoria having recorded only 
about ten visitations. 

The New World is not free from 
freak storms either. The appearance of 
brown snow has been investigated by 
scientists in northern Ontario, Canada. 
They reported it contained feldspar, 
quartz and diatoms, and it was be¬ 
lieved that the snow had been colored 
by clouds of fine soil blown north from 
the dust regions of the southern states. 

One spring, a freak blizzard plas¬ 
tered hundreds of miles in the so- 
called “dust bowl” area of Kansas and 
Oklahoma, in the United States, with 
chocolate-colored mud. Tearing along 
at 40 m.p.h., the wind whirled dust 
from regions burned up by two years 
of drought and mixed it with snow. 
Daylight was obliterated as the bliz¬ 
zard whipped its curious mixture from 
coal-black skies. 


P ROBABLY more fantastic than 
colored rains and colored snows 
are falls of frogs and fish. It is certain 
that such things do occur. On one 
occasion the streets of the town of * 
Frankston, in Victoria, were covered 
with jelly-fish which fell with the rain. 
At just about the same time, after a 
very hot day, a thunderstorm broke 
over the old town of Grenoble, in 
France, when people in one quarter 
were astonished to find themselves 
subjected to a rain of thousands of 
frogs. 

California has also known a rain of 
frogs, when there were so many of 
the creatures that traffic could not 
avoid crushing them. 

The housewives of Bordeaux, in 
France, have been able on at least one 
occasion to gather fish in the road 
when a water spout broke suddenly 
over the port; and a few years ago a 
town in Tuscanny had not only pink 
rain, but with it a host of little fish. r 
A phenomenon like that at Bordeaux 
was seen around Lake Varese. During 
a violent storm a waterspout, which 
formed on the lake, broke on the shore 
and let fall a veritable rain of fish. In 
certain towns of the Honduras fish 
regularly fall during the wet season, , 
and they are large enough to be 
gathered up and eaten by the natives. 

Because such happenings seem to 
take place when violent winds or 
waterspouts are present, it is believed 
that the fish and frogs are caught up 
by the violence of the wind or water 
and whirled into the air, to be drop¬ 
ped, finally, to the amazement of those 
in the vicinity. 

It is easy to realize how in the past 
such happenings were regarded as 
visitations of heaven. One would like 
to have been able to see the reactions 
of the people in a part of Norway, 
where, four centuries ago, a rain of 
rats suddenly descended upon them. 
No wonder the event was put down as 
an act of the devil. Probably what 
happened was that a horde of migrat¬ 
ing rats was whirled up by some 
violent wind and carried some dis¬ 
tance before being chopped. 



Serving ice cream and dairy foods and drinks is now big business, but it could be 
bigger if the public knew more about the delicious combinations dairy products 

make possible. 
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L ITTLE grey fairies are popping up all over the 
prairies. The warm, sweet April air calls to the 




crocuses to show their woolly heads. Soon the warm 
If mn °P ens these fairy buds and our beautiful mauve 

1 W' crocuses a PP ear to gladden our hearts with a promise 

% Did you know that birds and animals help each other 
to find food and shelter? Beavers, when cutting down 
trees to store in their pond for winter food, often cut down more trees than 
they are able to move to their pond in the fall. The trees they leave behind 
are very welcome to the snowshoe rabbit during the 
winter when the snow is deep and food is hard to find. jfff V ^ 

Coyotes often follow elk in search of food. When ]. /*’- \ )AJdU 
the elk paws away deep snow to get down to grass, 
the coyotes can often snatch a nest of mice which the W 

elk uncovers. ’*• >r ^ 

Cowbirds ride on the backs of horses and cattle and '«f 
feed on the insects which annoy these animals. Magpies 

follow foxes and coyotes in the hope of picking up scraps whenever the coyote 
makes a kill. The woodpecker provides homes for red squirrels, mice or screech 
owls who find that the nesting holes which the . /? . 

woodpecker has made will fust suit them for a /? 
home after the woodpecker has gone away. ^ ^ 
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The Seasons 

I like summer. 

With its berries. 

Its saskatoons 

And wild chokecherries. 

I like autumn 
With its trees 
And drifting leaves. 

Up to my knees. 

I like winter 
With its sliding. 

Skating, skiing, 

And sleigh riding. 

But now in April 
1 like best 

Spring winds blowing 
From the west! 

—Audrey McKim. 


April Showers 

by Mary Grannan 

T had been raining for days. Skies 
were grey. Meadow brooks were 
brimming. Umbrellas were sagging, 
and Matilda was sobbing. 

‘Oh dear,” she cried into her pink 
checkered handkerchief, “isn’t it ever 
going to stop raining?” 

‘Shame on you, Matilda,” said 
Matilda’s mother. “Haven’t you ever 
heard, April showers bring forth May 
flowers?” 

I don’t care,” said Matilda, unhap¬ 
pily. “I don’t care if we have any May , 
flowers, or not. I want to go outdoors. 

I haven’t had a ride on my new tri¬ 
cycle. I haven’t had a chance to wear 
my new hat. Rain! Rain! Go away! 
Little Matilda wants to play with her 
new tricycle.” 

Rut the rain paid no heed. It kept 
pouring down, and splashing against 
the windowpanes. Matilda turned to 
her mother again, “Mum, what makes 
it rain so much?” she asked. 

Mother laughed merrily and said, 
“Oh, I don’t know, unless there’s a 
hole in the rain bucket up there in the 
clouds.” 

“Is there a rain bucket up there. 
Mum?” asked the little girl, seriously. 

Mother laughed again. “I don’t 
know that either, but that’s what my 


grandmother used to say to me, when 
I was a child.” 

“Mum,” said Matilda, “I think that 
your grandmother was right. I think 
that’s just what has happened. If I 
could climb up there, with my needle 
and thread, I could sew up the hole 
in the bucket.” 

“Darling,” said mother, “I think the 
thing to do is to wait patiently until 
the rain is over. There’s nothing you 
can do about the weather,” Mrs. Mat¬ 
thews left the living room and Matilda. 

Matilda was still thinking about the 
rain bucket in the sky. “I could mend 
it,” she said to herself. “I know I could 
mend it if I were up there, but I 
don’t know how to get up there. If I 
were a spider, I could spin a web and 
climb up.” Matilda laughed aloud. She 
had an idea. She would find a spider, 
and ask him to go mend the rain 
bucket. 

She began to search around and 
about. She could find no spiders in the 
living room. She went into the hall 
and up the stairway. No spiders! She 
went to the kitchen. 

“Mum,” she said, “I wish you 
weren’t so clean.” 

“What did you say, Matilda? Did I 
hear you saying that you wished I 
weren’t so clean?” said Mrs. Matthews. 

Matilda nodded. 

“But why should you wish such a 
thing?” asked her amazed mother. 

“Because I can’t find a spider any¬ 
where in this whole house, and I’m 
looking for a spider,” said Matilda. 

“Try the garage,” laughed Mrs. 
Matthews, turning back to her work. 

Matilda ran for her rain cape, and 
tossing it over her shoulders, she raced 
to the garage. She found a fat grey 
spider in the corner of the window 
frame. 

“Hello, Mr. Spider,” Matilda said. 
“We’re having a lot of rain, aren’t 
we?” 

The grey fellow nodded his head. 
“Yes,” he said, “I do wish it would 
stop. I’d like to spin a web on the 
currant bushes, but it would be 
washed away in no time.” 

Matilda nodded her head. “Mr. 
Spider, I know a way that you can 
stop the rain.” The spider looked up 


with questioning eyes. “Spin a web to 
the sky,” said Matilda, “and when you 
get up there, sew up the hole in the 
rain bucket. You can do it with your 
thread. I know you can.” 

The spider .peered skyward. “It’s a 
long way,” he said, “it would take me 
from now to sunset, to get there.” 

“But it would be worth the trip,” 
smiled Matilda, winsomely, “and you 
could slide home quickly, and tomor¬ 
row you could spin your web in the 
currant bushes, and I could wear my 
new hat and ride my new tricycle.” 

“I’ll do it,” said Mr. Spider, as he 
crawled through a hole in the win- 
dowpane. 

The next morning, Matilda was 
awakened by a sunbeam kissing her 
face. She leapt from her bed, and ran 
downstairs. “Do you see it, Mum? Do 
you see the sun? He did it. Mr. Spider 
did it. I must go say ‘thank you’.” 

The pyjama-clad Matilda rushed 
outdoors to the currant bushes. Mr. 


Spider was not there. She hunted all 
day for him, but could not find him. 

Mother laughed merrily, and said 
that the weatherman had promised 
fine weather today. But Matilda knew 
that it was Mr. Spider’s mending the 
bucket that had put an end to the 
April showers. 


Springtime First 

The first tiny bird note, 

The first sprig of green. 

The first furry crocus 
With silvery sheen; 

The first shining sunbeam 
That felt really warm . .. . 

All these I have found 
Have a heart-thrilling charm, 

For which through the dark days 
Of winter I thirst; 

The charm of the magical 
Springtime first! 

—Effie Butler. 


Sketch Pac> Gut- 6 ^-Doo\$ 

No. 15 of Series—by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 


T OWARD the end of winter and 
in the late fall are two seasons 
when the artist, who likes to draw 
trees, gets his best opportunity to 
study the form of the tree—its 
anatomy, as it were. 

Though one might not think so, the 
way in which the buds grow out on 
the twig indicates the growth pattern 
of the branches on the tree. This is of 
special interest to the artist because, 
since each type of tree has its own par¬ 
ticular bough arrangement, even a 
twig of that tree must have its buds 
placed correctly in your drawing. So 
if you are drawing off a twig, say of 
a birch, one should be able to tell 
from your drawing that it is a birch, 
not an elm or poplar. 

It is an interesting study to make 
several drawings of some rugged old 
tree near your home, in the fall or 
winter, when all its leaves are gone, 
and then to make some more drawings 
of that same tree in the summer when 
it is in full foliage. Now compare the 
winter sketch with that done in the 
summer—each of course has been done 


from the same angle. Notice how the 
arrangement of the branches has in¬ 
fluenced the outline shape of the 
foliage. 

It is a good idea to paint or draw 
these studies in black and white, work¬ 
ing in the sunshine if possible, since 
you then get a sharp and clearcut 
subject to work from. Also, you should 
sketch at various hours of the day to 
determine when the tree has the most 
interesting lighting. The light falling 
on the tree gives it quite a different 
appearance in the forenoon, than in 
the late afternoon. 

The accompanying sketch is from a 
drawing done in summer of two dead 
trees, an old poplar and a sapling. As 
you will note, they are very like any 
of their neighboring trees seen in win¬ 
ter. Such a sketch has the added ad¬ 
vantage that you can study them side 
by side, with trees in full leaf. Notice 
particularly the angle at which a tree’s 
branches grow from the trunk. Re¬ 
member that a tree trunk is always 
slightly smaller in diameter above a 
branch, than below it—so that it tapers 
gradually, all the way to the top. 
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Problems of Our Era 

T HE American writer, Christopher Morley, once 
wrote: “We must be of our own era, or we 
are nothing: We must sit in it like frogs in a pond, 
with our eyes bulging just a little bit over the 
scum.” Not only has the era in which we have 
lived since 1914 been unprecedented for the world¬ 
shaking events which have characterized it, but 
also for the uncertainties and the questionings 
which it has brought about. It has been an era in 
which it has not been easy to keep one’s eyes 
above the scum. 

We must blame the steadily increasing com¬ 
plexity of our existence for most of the uncertainties 
which surround us. These complexities are very 
real for all of us; and for farmers no less than for 
others in the Canadian economy. Time was when 
we could live in Canada and be only Canadians. 
Not many of us even realized that Britain’s king 
was our king,' too. Now we are world citizens. 
While we argue at home about the development 
of an irrigation and power project on the South 
Saskatchewan River, we are at the same time send¬ 
ing men, money and equipment to develop an irri¬ 
gation and power project in Pakistan, as part of 
the Colombo Plan. As Parliament meets tp conduct 
the business of Canada, the Canadian secretary 
of state for external affairs presides over the 
United Nations General Assembly. At the time 
Canadian representatives meet the representatives 
oi 45 other countries to decide whether the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement should be renewed, a 
portion of our armed forces is fighting in Korea, 
and another portion is in Europe, in fulfillment of 
our obligations as a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

It is not easy to live in the twilight that exists 
between a war that has been ended, and a peace 
that has not yet been concluded, or between the 
beginning and the end of a revolution that is not 
only international in character, but social, eco¬ 
nomic, political and spiritual in scope. A twilight 
is neither daylight, nor darkness, but a mixture of 
both; and so it is with our affairs today. Life for 
us is not as simple as it was for our fathers; but 
neither are the amenities of living today as crude, 
or as few. If science appears to.encourage the cult 
ol materialism by its indiscriminate gifts, it is still 
true that our hopes and our ideals remain the 
measures of our minds. Democracy is not the fruit 
of science, but of the spirit; and profit can be the 
just reward of virtue, as well as of dishonesty. 

The great affairs of mankind now involve all of 
the earth’s peoples, because of our increasing de¬ 
pendence upon each other. Each of us is swept 
along at the mercy of circumstance, not too certain 
about our ideas of today, and only more certain 
about our ideals for tomorrow. The great human 
movements of the last two centuries have amply 
demonstrated that the upward progress of mankind 
is not vertical, but spiral. One says that this is the 
will of God, another that it is the way evolution 
works: neither can prove the other wrong, or that 
both are hot right. 

“War,” said the German philosopher Nietzsch, 
more than fifty years ago, “is a biological necessity.” 
Perhaps. Certainly, wars have not ceased. Cer¬ 
tainly, too, wars stir the collective mind of man, 
as nothing else stirs it. Out of World War II an 
active idealism has evolved, which not only centers 
in the United Nations, but would appear to have 
established a clear and affirmative answer to the 
age-old question of Cain. We do now believe our¬ 
selves to be our brother’s keeper; and the proof 
lies in the various agencies of the UN, such as 
FAO, UNESCO, and WHO; in the Colombo Plan 
and the Point Four Program; in the Schuman Plan 
and the proposed Green Pool for Europe; and in 
the proposals for European and world government. 


While we collectively attempt to clear up our 
uncertainties and end our doubts, life must go on 
for us as individuals. The more we can do for 
ourselves, either personally or co-operatively, the 
more secure we will be from worry, or the anxieties 
of insecurity. Maximum security today is found 
only in those countries where average individual 
production is at a high level, and where a high 
general level of individual efficiency is regarded as 
a protection against the storms and stresses of our 
era. Only as we succeed in this can we be certain 
of justifying our faith in the democratic way of life 
and of being in, and of, our era. 

Two Blades of Grass 

S PEAKING in Edmonton recently, to the Con¬ 
ference on Agricultural Research and Extension, 
O. S. Longman, deputy minister of agriculture, for 
Alberta, said: 

“The great purpose and challenge extended to 
those of us in this great enterprise, is to stimulate 
the natural affinity that exists between man and the 
soil; to bind or weld together these two funda¬ 
mental elements, to the mutual and perpetual 
advantage and preservation of each. Next to obtain¬ 
ing peace on earth and good will among men, agri¬ 
culture offers the biggest job on earth.” 

It is true that man does not live by bread alone, 
but it is equally true that he must have bread, the 
synonym of food. It is the farmer’s job to produce it, 
and close to two out of every three people through¬ 
out the world are associated directly with its 
production. 

Many factors enter into the production of farm 
products. Last month in parliament, the minister of 
agriculture, Mr. Gardiner, in defending the policies 
of the Liberal party with respect to agriculture, 
said: 

. . on an average in each of the last three 
years, we produced five million tons more food 
than was produced on our farms in each of the last 
three years of the war. Food production is the 
highest in our experience. The reason for the in¬ 
crease is to be found in the fact that the only part 
of the Dominion of Canada that produces more 
food than it can eat, is the prairie provinces.” 

If we say, of wheat, that a normal crop yields 
450 million bushels, the 1952 crop of 688 million 
bushels, produced an increase of more than seven 
million tons. Using 1,500 pounds of food per capita 
per year as the total weight of all kinds of foods 
estimated as required for a high standard of living, 
this increase would feed approximately ten million 
people. 

It is over-simplification to say that the weather 
was responsible for this increase. This is one of the 
generalities of which Bacon said, “It is in the 
nature of the mind of man, to the extreme prejudice 
of knowledge, to delight in the spacious liberty of 
generalities.” The weatherman did provide an in¬ 
dispensable part of the conditions under which such 
a crop could be grown. Taking advantage of these 
conditions, however, the farmers of western Canada 
produced the crop, by a combination of timeliness, 
summerfallowing, good seed, fertilizers, mechaniza¬ 
tion, chemical weed control, pest-resistant varieties, 
and trash cover. 

The average prairie yield per acre, though a 
record, was nevertheless under 27 bushels, a figure 
which is regularly exceeded by many farmers in a 
normal year. In 1952, there were many yields of 
40, 50 and probably 60 bushels per acre, or more. 
That more producers did not better the average 
yield, is due to the fact that many did not apply 
those practices which are known to be beneficial in 
wheat production. Had such practices been applied 
by those who could have applied them, but did 
not, last year’s crop might well have reached 800 
million bushels or more, and the extra bushels would 
have represented, generally, clear gain to the 
producer. 

Agriculture cannot lag behind other segments of 
the national economy and expect what is often 
called “a fair share of the national income.” Today, 
Canadian agriculture is not prosperous; it is only 
relatively more prosperous than it was ten years 
ago. In the speech referred to above, Mr. Gardiner 
also said: 

“. . . I think one would be able to show that 
about 90 per cent of the farmers in the eastern 


part of Canada do not make enough money to paj 
income tax at all. I think it would also be founc 
that, on an average, not more than 15 per cent 
the western farmers have sufficient income to b| 
able to pay income tax.” 

Our point is that these percentages of taxablJ 
farm incomes are too small for an industry that ij 
commonly regarded as prosperous. They are smalW 
than need be, if existing information were mor< 
generally used. They are also smaller than the) 
need be, if provincial governments would giv< 
greater recognition to the urgent need for, and the 
returns to be secured from agricultural extension 
services. 

A more general prosperity for the farmer will nol 
come from wheat agreements, or floor prices, usefuj 
as these may be as stabilizing devices. Nor are they 
likely to come from one political party, more than] 
from another. If the standard of farm living is tc 
he raised, the most powerful jack that can be plaeec 
under it is a higher yield per acre, or per man-hour.j 
Should anyone doubt this, let him visit any rurafj 
community and find out whose yields are generally 
above the average for the district. Given a reason¬ 
able equality of soil, these farmers will almost 
invariably be those who make the best use of 
available information, and of their time. 


European Green Pool 

L AST month in Paris, France, representatives 
from 17 European countries met to explore 
the feasibility of yet another of the international 
organizations that have been so characteristic of 
the postwar period. This one is the so-called “Green 
Pool,” an organization proposed two years ago by 
M. Pflimlin of France, for the common handling of | 
agricultural production and prices. 

There is considerable difference of opinion be-! 
tween the various governments as to the most 
desirable type of organization for the purpose. The 
Dutch are said to prefer something in the nature of 
the Schuman plan, but which would, in the case of - 
food stuffs, not necessarily be as limited. The Dutch 
argument is based on the feeling that the impor¬ 
tance of foodstuffs and the nature of agriculture 
are such as to require, for fullest effectiveness, some 
over-all authority, independent of the vagaries of 
political opinion in a number of separate countries. 
Such an authority would be empowered to regulate 
both production and prices. 

The British and French, on the other hand, are 
reported to prefer a consultative authority, through 
which each country in the scheme could integrate 
its policies with those of the others, while retaining 
its own sovereignity. France seems anxious that the 
United Kingdom and the Scandanavian countries 
be brought into the scheme. It appears obvious, 
however, that Britain, now in the midst of a con¬ 
centrated effort to become more self-sufficient in 
food production, would not yield to any outside 
control of British food production, or of prices to 
her producers. 

There are other obstacles to be overcome before 
Europe’s Green Pool becomes a reality. France, 
though Europe’s largest agricultural producer, is 
reported to be, with Italy, the least efficient in 
production, and accustomed to the highest prices. 
Her wheat yield is the lowest in Europe; her milk 
production is higher only than that of Italy, and 
her milk prices much the highest. A given area of 
French farm land produces only half as much as 
a similar area of Danish land and only about one- 
third as much as the same area in Belgium or 
Holland. The London Economist suggests that 
French agricultural machinery is in a scandalous 
state. 

Such proposals as that of a Green Pool may 
sound strange to our ears, though in reality they 
are only stranger to a degree than a concord of 46 
countries to buy and sell the major portion of the 
wheat entering into international trading. While 
these proposals represent a resort to unusual reme¬ 
dies for a situation which no single country is able 
to control, they may also be regarded as logical, 
if cautious, moves toward the eventual elimination 
of over-numerous European national boundaries. If 
the burden of excessive government and nationalism 
is ever to be lifted from the body of Europe, it is 
more likely to be achieved by a succession of 
trial moves, than by a single convulsive effort. 


